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PREFACE 


Rural Industrial Projects constitute one of the significant efforts made for 
the utilisation of resources available in the rural area and removal of disparities 
in the development of different regions. The programme of rural industrialisa¬ 
tion has also considerable potential for the utilisation of rural manpower and can 
bo rated second only to the employment-oriented rural manpower projects. 
The programme had, however, faced problems pertaining inter-alia to supplies 
of raw material, entrepreneurial talent and marketing at the level of the 
industrial establishments. Similarly administrative and financial problems of 
a procedural nature exist at the project level. These problems need to Le 
looked into and ironed out. 

This study was undertaken at the instance of the Rural Industries Plan¬ 
ning Committee of the Planning Commission. The eight Rural Industries Pro¬ 
jects for which case studies have been prepared were selected in consultation 
with them. This report, along with the case studies, describes the working of 
these eight projoots and throws up problems faced in their implementation. 

This report has been prepared by the Economic Administration Division. 
I would like to thank the concerned State Governments and officers for the 
cooperation oxtended to our field officers in this work. 


P. K. MUKHERJEE 

Chief 

New Delhi 
November , 1968. 
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PROGRAMME EVALUATION ORGANISATION 

(PLANNING COMMISSION) 

EVALUATION OF THE RURAL INDUSTRIES PROJECTS 

I Hirodvclion 

1. The Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956 stated that “in order that 
industrialization may benefit the economy of the country as a whole it is 
important that disparities in the matter of development between different regibns 
should be progressively reduced. It is one of the aims of national plamftng 
to ensure that these facilities are steadily made available to areas which are 
at present lagging behind industrially or where there is greater need for pro¬ 
viding opportunities for employment provided the location is otherwise suit¬ 
able. Only by securing balanced and coordinated development of the in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural economy in each region can the entire country attain 
higher standards of living”. It was in pursuance of this policy that 
the programme of rural industrialisation was taken up since the beginning of 
the Second Five Year Plan. 

2. The Karve Committee stressod the principle of decentralisation of 
industrial development. The Committee felt that progressive expansion 
and modernization of rural industry can be most economically brought about 
by the spread of small industrial units along with the neoessary services among 
the big villages or small towns spread all over the country. The Committee re¬ 
commended that, “the pattern of industrial activity that should gradually 
emerge is that of a group of villages having its natural industrial and urban 
oentre. These small urban centres will be related to big ones. Thus 
a pyramid of industry broad based on a progressive rural economy will be 
built up”. 

3. The Study Team on Industrial Pilot Projects gave a more definite 
shape to the idea propounded by the Karve Committee. The Team proposed 
development of a selected centre in a block which may serve the requirements 
of adjoinng villages. These selected centres may be those which over the 
years become natural centres where oonnnercial and industrial activity 
tended to develop and take roots. The objective of these centres called the 
Rural Industrial Centres was to olieok as far as possible further expansion 
of metropolitan cities and big towns and to provide employment 
opportunities for population in a group of villages as close to their present 
abode as possible. Rural Industrial Estates may be established at selected 
centres. 

4. The Report on the Third Plan pointed out that although several indus¬ 
tries such as village industries, Khadi, sericulture, coir and to an appreciable 
extent liandloom are already located in rural areas, the development of small 
scale industries has so far been by and large, near the cities and larger towns. 
One of the main aims of the Plan, therefore, was to encourage the growth 
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of village aad small industries in rural areas and small towns. By the Govern¬ 
ment of India Resolution dated April 18,1962 a Rural Industries Planning Com¬ 
mittee was set up for reviewing the progress of industries in the rural areas 
including coordinated area and regional plans for development and pilot 
projects. This Committee proposed projeotB for the intensive development 
of small industries in selected rural areas with the objective of illustrating 
how different ikinds tof industries could'best be integrated and varying levels 
of techniques developed together in the overall interest of the economy of 
the selected areas. 

5. In June 1966 the Programme Evaluation Organisation took up the 
evaluation of eight selected rural industries projects froni amongst those 
proposed and set up according to the recommendations of the Rural Industries 
Planning Committee. 

Selection of Rural Industries Projects for Evaluation 

6. There were four criteria according to which the Rural Industries Pro¬ 
jects were located viz .— 

(1) where agricultural conditions were favourable and considerable 

agricultural effort was being organized but at tho same time there 
was heavy pressure of population. 

(2) Where agriculture was undertaken mainly under unirrigated con¬ 
ditions and there was considerable need for additional employment. 

(3) where there was considerable undor-omployment because of unfa¬ 
vourable natural conditions and lack of development of potential 

resources and 

(4) tribal and other backward areas. 

7. It was decided to select pu posively eight projects, two from each 
location category. Prom the first category Nawadah (Bihar) and Sangamner 
(Maharashtra) were selected. From the second and third categories respective¬ 
ly were selected Kozhikode (Kerala), Anantapur (Andhra) Churu (Rajasthan) 
and Mahasu (Himachal Pradesh). From the fourth category was selected 
Panchmahalfl (Gujarat) and Tarikhet (U. P.). 

Objectives of the Study 

8. The objectives of evaluation were as follows— 

(1) To enquire into the planning process. 

(2) To examine the administrative arrangements affecting the imple¬ 
mentation of the projects. 

(3) To enquire into the facilities provided for the development of rural 

industries. 

(4) To enquire into the utilization of facilities in the rural area. 

(5) To enquire into the impact of Rural Industries Projects in the 
project area. 
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Initial Preparation for the Rural Industries Projects 

9. Before a programme for the development of rural industries could be 
formulated it was considered advisable to carry out a survey of the project 
area. The objectives of the survey were to find out firstly the total resources 
and skills available in the project area ; secondly the local needs and demands 
for the different products; and thirdly to find out the industries that already 
existed in the Project area and the way in which they could be strengthened 
and fourthly what were the new industries which could be started in the pro¬ 
ject area. 

10. In view of the limited time within which the survey reports were to 
be completed heavy reliance was placed on secondary data and quick sample 
surveys. The nature of the data collected was such that it could be helpful 
only for indicating the broad directions of industrial development, and the 
survey reports have by and large, broadly indicated the industries that could 
be developed in the project area. The Survey Report for Anantapur has, 
however, gone further and listed the villages where the particular industries 
may be set up such detailed listing would have been warranted only if a more 
comprehensive and census type of enquiry had been conducted. It also ignores 
the important point highlighted by the Nawadah Survey Report “that the 
industrial expansion cannot be planned merely by picking out the industries 
suitable for the project area only and developing them. It must be conceived 
as part of the general growth of industry in the state, depending on locational 
and other considerations for expansion and growth”. (P. Hi). 

11. The Survey Report of Kozhikode stands out for the concise and clear 
account it gives of the manpower, agriculture, forest, minerals, livestock, 
marine and power resources of the project area. It examined the existing 
industrial structure and made suggestions for the future lines of development. 
Development was visualized in terms of the expansion and reorganisation 
of the existing industries as well as the starting of new industries. Three 
groups of new industries were suggested, namely industries based on resources, 
needs and service industries. 

12. Generally speaking, since the survey reports have focussed attention 
on the industries that can be developed in the project area they have over¬ 
looked the important need for developing those local resources on which the 
industries have to be based e,g. poultry, horticulture etc. 

13. It is significant that of the survey reports studied, Tarikhet, Pan- 
chmahals and Churu pointed to the need for the development of social and 
economic overheads. Tarikhet and Panchmahals are backward tribal areas, 
while Churu has unfavourable natural conditions. The wider implication 
is that the setting up and development of industries in rural industries project 
areas should be supported by a programme for the development of infrastruc¬ 
ture like power, communications, transport etc. 
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Integration of the Rural Industries Projects with the District and 

Block Plans 

14. For Mahasu, Kozhikode, Nawadah, Panchmahals, Sangamner and 
TariJthet there is no integration of the Rural Industries Project with the dis¬ 
trict and block plans. For Tarikhet, it was originally envisaged that the 
rural industries projects would be completely integrated with the district 
and block plans. With this end in view, the programmes for the rural indus¬ 
tries sought and incorporated the views of the officials associated with the 
formulation and implementation of the district and block plans. It was, 
however, observed subsequently that the development departments did not 
extend adequate cooperation, hence no attempt was made thereafter 
to integrate the programmes for rural industries projects with the district and 
block plans. On the other hand the District Industries Officer was given speci¬ 
fic instructions not to interfere with the programmes of the Rural Industries 
Projects. 

15. Some measures of complementarity has been observed between the 
programmes for the Rural Industries Projects and the block and district plans 
for Churu and Anantapur. In Churu the Project Officer is also the District 
Industries Officer. The services of the Industries Extension Officer previously 
working in the Project area have also been transferred to the Project Office. 
Through these administrative arrangements the rural industries programmes 
for the project area tend to get integrated with the Block and District plans. 

16. In Anantapur, the plans for the Rural Industries Projects are approved 
by the Rural Industries Project Committee and this Committee has represented 
on it all the Presidents of the Panchayat Samitis located in the Project area. 
Hence it is possible to ensure that all the schemes that are taken up by the 
Rural Industries Projects are schemes which cannot be taken up by the 
Panchayat Samitis on their own resources. 

Publicity 

17. After a survey of the project area had been carried out and a general 
idea obtained about the industries which could be set up in the project area, 
the next logical step was to give wide publicity to the opportunities the selected 
project area offered for the development of specific industries. 

18. The need for publicity was recognised from the very inception in 
Kozhikode, Nawadah and Sangamner. In Kozhikode the elaborate survey 
itself gave good publicity to the Rural Industries Project. Subsequently 
the findings of the Survey Report were discussed by the Project Advisory 
Committee and the State Advisory Committee. The proceedings of these 
Committees were prominently reported in the press and the radio. The Rural 
Industries programme was formally inaugurated on 2nd October, 1963 and 
the inaugural ceremony was given wide publicity. It has now become almost 
conventional to have an inaugural cei’emony for every new industry set up 
and to use the occasion to give wide publicity to the rural industries programme. 
The Rural Industries Project Kozhikode has been very successful in getting 
the active cooperation of the press and the radio for publicizing its programme. 
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19. In Nawadah at the time of the survey itself the artisans were contacted 
individually and informed about the possibilities of expanding and further 
developing the existing industries and the possibilities of setting up new in¬ 
dustries. Exhibitions were also organized to publicize the products of the 
local industries, 

20. In Sangamner, the District Publicity Officer has used the occasion 
of the inauguration of the project to give publicity to the project through 
newspapers. Later systematic publicity was given through general meetings 
and meetings with industrialists, entrepreneurs and artisans. The project 
authorities explained the aims of the programme for the rural industries and 
the facilities that could be extended to the entrepreneurs and the industria¬ 
lists. The gram-sevaks assisted the project officials in their publicity work at 
the village level. 

21. The publicity work was not only carried out by the District Publicity 
Officer but also by the District Industries Officer, the Department of Co¬ 
operation and Industries, the Zilla Parishad and the Panchayat Samitis. 
The mobile van of the Small Industries Service Institute also helped in the 
publicity by carrying out demonstrations in the project area. 

22. As far as Tarikhet, Panchmahals, Mahasu, Churu and Anantapur are 
concerned, hardly any arrangements for publicity were made in the initial 
stages of the programme. Subsequently also no systematic arrangements 
for publicity have been made. Whatever publicity work is done seems 
incidental to the other responsibilities of the project staff. 

23. Given the organizational arrangements the actual impact of publicity 
may be judged from the way in which the entrepreneurs actually came to 
know of the possibilities of setting up industries in the project area. 

24. In Kozhikode, 54-5 percent of the entrepreneurs in the area were 
contacted directly by the project authorities, 36-3 per cent came to know from 
the press, radio, etc. and 9*0 per cent came to know through friends and 
other contacts. In Nawadah, 37 • 2 per cent of the entrepreneurs were directly 
contacted by the Project authorities, 3-3 per cent came to know of the pos¬ 
sibilities of setting up industries through the radio, press etc. and 59-3 per 
cent through friends and other sources. 

25. In Anantapur, Churu, Mahasu, Sangamner and Tarikhet the percen¬ 
tage of entrepreneurs who came to know of the possibilities of setting up 
industries in the project area by the Project authorities getting directly in 
touch with them was respectively 26-8 percent, 25-4 per cent, 23-5 per 
cent, 22-2 per cent and 16-6 per cent respectively. No direct contacts were 
made by the authorities in Panel imahals. The relative importance of the 
press and radio for Anantapur, Churu, Mahasu, Sangamner , Tarikeht and 
Panchmahals was respectively 4-8 per cent, 1-7 per cent, 29-4 per cent, 
44-4 per cent, 8-3 per cent, and 56-6 per cent respectively 
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Association of Democratic Institutions 

26. The democratic institutions have been associated with the Rural 
Industries Projects by providing for representation of the elected members 
of the different democratic bodies to the State Advisory Committee and the 
Project Advisory Committee. 

27. As far as the State Advisory Committees and the Project Advisory 
Committees are concerned, Tarikhet and Sangamner have as the Chairman the 
Chief Ministers of the respective States, whereas in Anantapur, Churn, Mahasu 
and Kozhikode the Minister for Industries is the Chairman. In Panchmahals 
the Minister for Cooperation and Rural Development and in Nawadah the 
Minister for Planning and Cooperation is the Chairman of the State Advisory 
Committee. Panchmahals, Anantapur, Churu and Sangamner further have 
Ministers as members of the State Advisory Committee. In Pan chmaha ls 
and Sangamner, the Deputy Minister for Industries is the member of the State 
Advisory Committee while in Churu the Deputy Minister for Community 
Development is the member of the State Advisory Committee. Kozhikode 
is the only project which has provided for local leaders as member of the State 
Advisory Committee and Churu is the only project which includes a Chairman 
of the Zilla Parishad as member. M.L.As and M.Ps are members in Mahasu, 
Nawadah and Kozhikode. Anantapur and Tarikhet further provide for 
representation of State Boards on the State Advisory Committees. 

28. As far as the Project Advisory Committee is concerned, tho Chairman 
of tho Zilla Parishad is the Chairman of the Project Advisory Committee, 
In Churu, Nawadah and Anantapur important non-officials are Chairmen 
of the Project Advisory Committees while in Kozhikode and Sangamner, 
government officials are Chairmen of the Project Advisory Committees. M.L.As 
and M.Ps. are members of the Project Advisory Committee in Kozhikode 
and Nawadah while in Churu and Anantapur the Chairman of tho Zilla 
Parishad and in Tarikhet the Panchayat Samiti President are members of the 
Project Advisory Committees. Local leaders are appointed as members 
of the Project Advisory Committee in Kozhikode, Nawadah, Tarikhet and 
Panchmahals. Churu is the only project which provides for representation 
of tho State Boards as members of the Project Advisory Committee and Ranch- 
mahals is the only project which provides for Presidents of Panchayats as 
members of the Project Advisory Committee. 


Staffing Pattern, Qualifications and Turn Over of the Rural Industries Project 

Staff 

29. Anantapur is tho only project which has provided for a Deputy Director 
for a rural industries project. It has also provided for an industrial supervisor. 
Two deputy directors have worked in the project area since the inception of 
the project. Tho first deputy director was an honours graduate aud worked 
in the project for 32 months. Tho second deputy director is B.E. Churu, 
Kozhikode, Mahasu, Panchmahals and Tarikhet have provided for project 
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officers. In Churu and Kozhikode the Project Officer who was initially 
appointed is continuing and there has been no change. The project officer, 
Churu, an M.Sc. in Chemistry was appointed on 25th February 1963. The 
Project Officer Kozhikode has the degrees of B.A.B.L. and was appointed 
on 1st December 1962. In Panchmahals there have been transfers of the 
Project Officers. The first Project Officer was an L.E.E. and L.D.P.E. and 
worked in the project for 15 months. The second Project Officer who took 
over was a B.Sc., D.T.C. In Mahasu the first two Project Officers belonged 
to the P.C.S. cadre and worked for 18 and 11 months respectively. The third 
Project Officer is a B. Com. L.L.B. 

30. Sangamner has provided for an Industries Officer. Since the inception 
of the project 4 Industries Officers have already been transferred. All the 
Industries Officers were graduates in science. The first Industries Officer 
worked for 8 months, the second for one month and the third for 8 months, 
and the fourth was appointed on 9th August, 1965. 

31. In Nawadah there is a C.P.O. (Industries.) He has studied upto 
the third year of civil engineering. He was appointed on 28th October 1962. 

32. In addition to the Project Officer, Panchmahals has an Industries 
Officer and an Assistant Director of Industries. The Industries Officer has 
a diploma in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering and was appointed on 
2nd, June 1965. The Assistant Director of Industries is a B.Sc. and was 
appointed on 8th April 1966. 

Entrepreneurs 

33. The criteria that have been reported in the selection of entrepreneurs 
are past experience, technical know how and financial ability. A broad distinc¬ 
tion, however, has to be drawn between desirability and feasibility. The 
practical application of the criteria just stated assumes that there are so many 
entrepreneurs willing to set up industries that the project authorities can 
exercise their choice and eliminate some of the entrepreneurs who woujd 
be willing to set up the industries. On the contrary the experience has been 
that entrepreneurs are only to come forward and inducements and attractions 
have to be offered to them. The shortage of entrepreneurs have been particu¬ 
larly observed in Tarikhet, Panchmahals, Mahasu and Nawadah. 

34. The opportunities for developing industries threw up persons who 
were enterprising but had no experience. From among the entrepreneurs 
in the Project area those who had no previous experience were 81'8 per cent, 
in Kozhikode, 63-4 per cent, in Anantapur, 46-0 per cent, in Mahasu, 27-1 
per cent, in Nawadah, 22-0 per cent;, in Churu and 14 • 8 per cent, in Sangamner. 
There were no persons without experience who had set up industries in Panch- 
raahals and Tarikhet. 

35. The objectives of the entrepreneurs as stated by them, in setting 
up the industries, is an indicator of the attitude of the entrepreneurs towards 
the projects. 
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Table No. 1 

Percentage distribution of entrepreneurs by objectives with which the industries 

were started 


Objectives 

_ i----—•—*——■--i 

Project To earn To develop To provide Others 


1 


inoomo industry 

2 3 

employ¬ 
ment to 
others 

4 

(Jjooal 

demand 

and 

oheap 

labour) 

6 

1. Anantapur 


68-2 

7-3 

4-8 

19-6 

2. Ohuru 


67'8 

16-2 

6-7 

101 

3. Kozhikode 


40-9 


13-6 

46-4 

4. Mahasu 


35-2 

17-0 

6-8 

41-2 

5. Nawadah 


62-7 

23-7 

6-7 

fl‘7 

0. t’anohmalials 


1000 




7. Sangamner .. ,. 


692 

14-8 


25-9 

8. Tarikhet 


.. 760 

8-3 

16-0 

« * 


36. The above table shows that the most important reason for setting 
up the industries in Anantapur, Ohuru, Nawadah, Sangamner and Tarikhet 
was the possibility of earning an income. The second consideration was the 
availability of cheap labour and local demand for the products of the industries. 
While in Kozhikode and Mahasu the greatest importance was attached to the 
availablity of cheap labour and the fact that the products could be marketed 
locally. Other objectives in setting up the industries in the project areas 
were the possibility of developing the industry and providing employment 
to others. In Panchmahals, however, the only objective with which the 
industries were set up was that they would provide a source of income for the 
entrepreneurs. 

Fertilities Available in the Project Area and their Utilization 

37. Financial Assistance. The credit facilities available to the industries 
in the rural industries project area are from the project funds, the State Bank 
of India and other banks, the State Finance Corporation and other sources. 

38. Table No. 2 shows that the various sources of credit differ from each 
other in the terms on which the credit facilities are extended. The difference 
is noticed in the rate of interest to be paid on the loans and the number of 
instalments in which the loans are to be repaid. 

39. Special mention needs to be made of the other methods of financial 
assistance followed in Kozhikode. For the schemes which have been approved 
and accorded administrative sanction the entire investment in the fixed capital 
is made in the first instance, by the project authorities when the. construction 
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of the building and the installation of the machinery has been completed 
the unit is then handed over to the entrepreneur. At the time of handing 
over 20 per cent, of the total expenditure on machines and buildings is required 
to be paid by the entrepreneur and the balance of 80 per cent, has to be paid 
back in 10 years. The rate of interest charged is 3$ per cent. 

40. Another system followed is that for the construction of the buildings 
the project authorities advance up to Rs. 1 lakh or 80 per cent, of the estimated 
cost whichever is less; before the loan is granted the entrepreneur is 
required to have his own land. He is also required to have his estimates counter¬ 
signed by an officer of the P.W.D not below the rank of an Assistant Engineer. 
The application for the loan is to be supported by the relevant records and docu¬ 
ments showing entitlement to property. 

Problems of Securing Financial Aid 

41. In Chum, Mahasu and Kozhikode no problems were reported in 
securing financial aid. In Tarikhet, Nawadak and Saugamner delays were 
reported in getting loans and these delays were attributed to procedural diffi¬ 
culties. Sangamner also reported harassment of the loanees by the officials. 
The maximum number of difficulties were reported from Anantapur. There 
was lack of guidance from the Rural Industries Project Officials regarding 
getting of loans; there were difficulties in getting solvency, encumbrance and 
valuation certificates; and even after the loan had been sanctioned there were 
procedural delays in actually getting the loans. 

Hire Purchase facilities for Machines and Tools 

42. No hiro purchase facilities have been given in Churn, Mahasu, Panch- 
mahals and Tarikhet. In Sangamner only 1 industry availed of the hire purchase 
facilities in 1965-66. In Anantapur 3 industries availed of the hire purchase 
facilities. In Nawadah 13 industries availed of hire purchase facilities. In 
Kozhikode 16 industries availed of hire purchase facilities. 

43. In addition to the entrepreneurs financial assistance was also available 
to the artisans. 


Table No. 3 


Financial Assistance to Artisans 


Assistance for getting 

Project tools and equipment 

r~ *—-i 

Loans Grants 

X 2 S 


1. Anantapur 

2. Churu 

S. Kozhikode 

4. Mahasu 

5. Nawadah 

6. Panohmahals 

7. Sangamner 

8. Tarikhet 








3,200 







s. 

58,755 








5,319 








5,900 


«• 





. * 

8,250 

300 
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44. It will be seen that in Kozhikode and Nawadah no financial assistance 
was given to artisans. The financial assistance was by way of loans except 
for Tarikhet where a small amount was also given as grant. 

Assistance for Procuring Raw Materials 

45. Two kinds of assistance are broadly required from the project authori¬ 
ties, firstly financial assistance for the purchase of raw materials that are 
imported or are produced locally but are in short supply. 

46. Financial assistance for the purchase of raw materials is given either 
in the form of loans and grants by the project authorities themselves, or the 
project authorities recommend the applications for loans to the Reserve Bank 
of India. As far as imported materials and materials in short supply are con¬ 
cerned the applications are forwarded for allotment at controlled prices. 

47. Hardly any assistance has been given to the entrepreneur's in Tarikhet 
and Panchmahals for the procurement of raw materials. It has been stated 
that small units in Tarikhet are not given any allotment out of the imported 
raw materials because it is said that their requirements are too small to merit 
any consideration. A proposal, however, has been made to allot a quota of 
raw materials for the project as a whole, and after the allotment has been 
made it is suggested that the Project Advisory Committee could allot raw 
materials to the small units. 

48. Three projects, namely, Churu, Nawadah and Mahasu have depots 
for the supply cf raw materials. In Nawadah a raw material depot has been 
set up at the project headquarters. The depot runs on a no-profit no-loss 
basis and the items supplied through the depot are controlled items like cement, 
iron and steel, corrugated iron sheets, zinc, tin, etc. 

49. In Churu a raw material depot was set up in October 1965 under the 
control of the Rajasthan Small Industries Corporation Ltd. The depot was 
set up in pursuance of the repeated requests of the Project Committee. The 
raw materials handled at tfce depot are caustic soda, aluminium wire, tin, 
camphor, iron and steel. The depot has been started on a purely commercial 
basis, and has helped the entrepreneurs not only in getting the raw materials 
but also in saving their time, because before the depot was set up they had 
to go to Jaipur or Bikaner for getting the raw materials. 

50. For the Mahasu Project the Industries Department has set up a depot 
at Solan for the supply of raw materials. No depot, however, has been set 
up by the Rural Industries Project. The depot is under the charge of the 
District Industries Officer, Mahasu. Controlled raw materials sueh as copper 
G. I. sheets etc. are allotted to industries by the Director of Industries on 
the recommendation of the District Industries Officer, or the Project Executive 
Officer. The Director’s office sends the allotment order to the concerned 
party and a copy thereof to the District Industries Officer for compliance. 
Only small quantities are issued from the supply depot for utilization by small 
industrial units. The bigger units allotted wagon loads are permitted to 
indent direct to the manufacturers in the country on the basis of the allotment 
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order. When the raw material is received the parties are required to get 
it verified from the District Industries Officer. They are also required to 
maintain an account of the utilization of controlled raw materials received 
by them. 

51. The Project Executive Officer sponsored 37 schemes during 1964-65 
and 1965-66 for allotment of imported raw materials and components. The 
essentiality certificates for imported raw materials were provided by the 
Director of Industries. The Government of India have granted foreign ex¬ 
change for 12 cases out of the 37 sponsored ones. The sanctioned amounts are 
smaller than those asked for and certified by the Director of Industries. 

52. In Anantapur, Kozhikode and Sangamner no depots have been 
set up for the supply of raw materials to the Rural Industries Projects. In 
Anantapur it was planned to have a depot for supplying raw materials to the 
project area at reasonable rates, and with this end in view a building for pro¬ 
viding raw materials and helping in the marketing of furnished goods, was 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 35,000. It has now been decided to drop the 
scheme because the project authorities are faced with a number of difficulties 
like lack of trained personnel for procurement of raw materials, keen competi¬ 
tion from private traders in the purchase of raw materials and heavy overhead 
costs in Government managed depots. Hot only has the scheme for the depot 
for raw materials been dropped, hardly any help has been given to the entre¬ 
preneurs in the procurement of raw materials. 

53. In Kozhikode also not much help is given to the entrepreneurs in 
the procurement of raw materials. It is felt by the entrepreneurs that special 
reservation of a quota of foreign exchange should be made for the small indus¬ 
tries. 

54. In Sangamner, as far as the controlled materials like cement, G.P. 
and B.P. sheets are concerned, the District Industries Officer receives the appli¬ 
cations after the necessary observations have been made on the application 
by the Departmental Inspectors. On the recommendation of the District 
Industries Officer, the Collector in his capacity as the Deputy Industries 
Commissioner allots the necessary raw materials from the District quota. 
Eor the scarce or imported raw materials like iron and steel, zinc, copper plates, 
the applications received by the Industries Officer are forwarded through the 
Regional Deputy Director (Poona) to the State Directorate of Industries for fur¬ 
ther necessary action. The applications received by the Rural Industries Project 
are forwarded along with the necessary recommendations to the State Director 
of Industries. Upto September 1965 there was a quota reserved for the project 
area for cement, iron and steel, and non-ferrous metals. After the declara¬ 
tion of the emergency in 1965 there was no quota specially allotted for the 
project area. 

55. Grants and loans for the purchase of raw materials have been given 
in all the projects except Tarikhet, but these loans are on a fairly small scale 



Research Facilities 


56 No research facilities have been proyided for the Rural Industries 
Projects in Nawadah, Mahasu and Churn. 

57. In Anantapur some efforts have been made to consult the Regional 
Research Laboratories at Hyderabad and Jorhat and the National Chemical 
Laboratory at Poona for testing the quality of the raw materials used in the 
project area. 

58. In Panchmahals the research problems as and when they arise seem 
to be taken up and referred to the research organisations concerned, for 
instance, an industrial unit of the area wanted technical guidance in the 
manufacture of semisilica bricks and acid proof tiles. This problem was 
referred to the Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institute, Calcutta, in 1964 • 
another instance is that of a potter who required the information regarding 
the processes for the glazing of pottery produots in an ordinary furnace 
with a temperature of 500°C. The problem was referred to the Small Industries 
Service Institute, and the S.T.S.I. arranged for the training of the potter at 
the Sarvodaya Ashram, under the ceramic superintendent. 

59. In Kozhikode there is a close liaison between the Rural Industries 
Project and the research institutes. Some of the research institutes with 
which the project maintains contact are the Central Leather Researcn Institute, 
Madras and the Small Industries Service Institute, Trichur, the Central Food 
Technological Institute at Mysore, the Central Fuel Research Institute, Bihar 
and the Building Research Institute at Roorkee. An interesting problem 
referred to the Central Fuel Research Institute, Bihar was the possibility 
of utilizing the plentifully available coconut shells to manufacture activated 
carbon. At present, activated carbon is manufactured only from lignite and 
coal. If the research results are favourable it is likely to have a tremendous 
effect on the economy of the area. 

60. In Sangamner, research problems as and when they arise are referred 
to the Research Institutes. Some of the Research Institutes contacted for the 
problems were the National Chemical Laboratory, Poona, the Centro] Food 
Research Institute Roorkee, and the Government Polytechnic Baroda, the 
Small Industries Service Institute and the Khadi and Village Industries 
Board, Bombay. 

61. Not many research problems seem to have risen in Tarikhet. Some 
research problems, however, have been referred to the Forest Research Insti¬ 
tute, Dehra Dun, and the Small Industries Service Institute, Kanpur. 

Water Supply 

62. Difficulties of water supply have been reported from most of the Rural 
Industries Projects. The difficulty seems to be very acute in Nawadah where 
93 • 9%o'f the entrepreneurs have reported that there is almost no water supply. 
Tu Anantapur, Tarikhet and Kozhikode the percentage of entrepreneurs re¬ 
porting shortage of water supply were 46-34%, 41-6% and 31-8% respec¬ 
tively. In Mahasu andChuru the water supply seems comparatively better as 
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only 21-4% and 13-5% respectively of the entrepreneurs reported shortage 
of water supply. In Sangamner only 1-8% of the entrepreneurs have reported 
shortage of water supply. 


Electricity 

63. No shortages in the supply of electricity were reported from MahaBU 
and Panchmahals. In Nawadah 77 • 9% of the entrepreneurs reported shortages 
of supply of electricity. In Sangamner, Anantapur, Tarikhot and Churu the 
percentage of entrepreneurs reporting shortages in the supply of electricity 
were 51-8%, 41-6% and 40-6% respectively. In Kozhikode the supply of 
electricity seems comparatively better for only 13'6% of the entrepreneurs 
reported shortage of electricity. 


Common Facility Centre 

64. There are no common facility centres in Churu, Kozhikode and San¬ 
gamner. In Anantapur there are two common facility centres, one for the 
leathor goods and one for carpentry. The number of hours for which the 
machines are used over a year indicate the extent to which there is a demand 
for the services of the common Facility Centre. The sowing machines were 
used for 30 hours, leather rolling machines and strapping machines 5 hours 
each, punching machines 4 hours and sole lift cutting press only 2 hours For 
the leather common facility centre 1 skilled' worker was employed and for the 
carpentry common facility centre 2 skilled workers were employed. 

65. In Mahasu there is one Common Facility Centre for Blacksmithy 
It has served 23 units in 1962-63 and also in 1963-64, 17 units in 1964-65 
and 49 units in 1965-66. During 1965-66 the lathe was used for 844 hours 
the buffer for 6 hours and the drill for 44 hours. As far as the personnel of the 
Common Facility Centre are concerned in 1962-63 there was 1 person at the 
managerial level and 3 professional workers, and 1 unskilled worker In 1963-64 
there was 1 managerial, 1 professional and 1 unskilled worker. In 1964 65 
there were 1 managerial, 1 unskilled, and 2 professional workers and the 
position remained unchanged as compared with 1964-65. 


66. In Nawadah there aro 7 common Facility Centres namely Tasmir 
Kutir, Carpentry Workshop, Kambal Kutir, 2 Khadi weaving centres and 
flaying and tanning centre. There is no machinery except in Tessar Kutir 
and even this machinery has not been used so far. uur 


67. In Panchmahals there are two common facility centres onef 
doli crushing and the other for quarry machinery. The Doli crushing Centrl 
provides facilities for fruits, oil extraction and flour milling In 1964 65 
the quarry Machinery common facility centre served 17 industrial units and 126 
artisans, and m 1965-66 the centre served 17 industrial units and 142 t 

1965-66, the H-type 10 feet lathe was used for 2,400 hours, the 6 feet lath* f U 
1800 hours, the drill 1-5 inch capacity was used for 300 hours and the drill! 
inch capacity was used for 84 hours, the hacksaw with cooling pumn was nri 
lized for 72 hours, the shaping machine 24 inch stroke for 96 hours and 7h 
Emory stand for 2400 hours. nd tbe 
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68. For the Quarry Common Facility Centre the personnel employed in 
1964-65 was managerial 1, Skilled 2, unskilled 2; the employment remained 
the same for 1965-66. For the ‘doli’ centre the personnel employed for 1964-65 
was managerial 1, skilled worker 1, and unskilled worker 1. The employment 
position remained the same for 1965-66. 

69. In Tarikhet there is one common facility centre for agricultural 
tools. In 1965-66 the lathe was used for 420 hours, grinding machine 360 hours, 
drill 180 hours hacksaw 60 hours and shaper 60 hours. Only I professional 
person was employed at the Common Facility Centre in 1965-66. 

Training 

70. Facilities for Training —Facilities for training are provided either in 
the Centres run by the Rural Industries Projects or other training centres 
where the requisite facilities may be available. By and large, for the Rural 
Industries Projects it can be said that there is an increase in the number of 
trainees as well as an increase in the number of industries in which training 
can be provided. Individual cases, however, are to be found where there has 
been a decline in the number of trainees for a particular industry. Such ins¬ 
tances are of leather weaving in Tarikhet, glass blowing and thermometer 
making in Mahasu, carpentry and tailoring in Nawadah. 

71. The trainees have been generally given stipends by the Rural Indus¬ 
tries Projects authorities. The stipends have varied in amounts per head 
from project to project and also within the same project. The lowest stipend 
offered is Rs. 15 in Nawadah as well as in Churu. In Nawadah Rs. 15 are 
offered for cotton, weaving Ambar Charkha, Cutting and tailoring. In Churu 
Rs. 15 are offered for training in footwear, carpentry and tailoring. The 
highest stipend offered is Rs. 75 for wool weaving in Sangamner. 

72. The variations for stipends within a project are as follows : The 
highest stipend offered in Anantapur is Rs. 50 for general engineering and 
the lowest is Rs. 25 for bamboo and rattan products. No stipends are paid 
for tailoring and dress making. 

73. In Churu the highest stipend is Rs. 40 for training in wool dyeing, 
designing and finishing and the lowest stipend is Rs. 15 for foot wear, car¬ 
pentry and tailoring. 

74. In Kozhikode for coir products a uniform stipend of Rs. 20 iB paid to 
non-schedule d castes and Rs. 25 to scheduled castes. 

75. In Mahasu, the highest stipend is Rs. 40 for glass blowing and ther¬ 
mometer making and the lowest is Rs. 25 for the training offered in the various 
trades by the Industrial Training Institute. 

76. In Nawadah, the highest stipend is Rs. 50 for training in blanket 
weaving, tussore reclining, twisting and spinning and lowest is Rs. 15 for 
Ambar Charkha, Cotton weaving, Cutting and Tailoring. 
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77. In Panchmahal the highest stipend offered is Rs. 30 for training 
as masons and motor mechanics and the lowest is Rs. 20 for tailoring, car¬ 
pentry, smithy and bamboo work. 

78. In Tarikhet the maximum stipend is Rs. BO for carpentry, smithy 
and sheet metal work and the lowest is Rs. 20 for making leather foot weaT. 

79. In Sangamner the highest stipend is Rs. 7B for wool weaving and the 
lowest- is Rs. 20 for leather footwear, fibre articles, pottery and rope making. 

80. The rates of stipend vary from project to project. Rates also differ 
as between different trades and industries. The highest stipend is of Rs. 75. 
This is given for wool weaving in Sangamner. The lowest stipend is of Rs. 15. 
This is given for tailoring in Churu and Nawadah. 

81. In Mahasu and Churu the number of trainees have gone down in all 
the trades. In Tarikhet except for footwear and weaving the trainees have been 
on the increase. In all the other projects studied the number of trainees as 
well as the industriea/trades in which training is given has been on the in¬ 
crease. 

Instructors in the Training Centre 

82. An essential pre-requisite for the imparting of proper training is that 
the sanctioned number of instructors should be in position. In Anantapur, 
Nawadah and Kozhikode, by and large the number of instructors in position 
was equal to the sanctioned strength. In Churu also with the exception of 
wool dyeing, designing and finishing all the instructors were in position. In 
1963-64 three instructors were sanctioned but the appointments wore made 
only in 1965-66. In Tarikhet all instructors were in position except for tailor¬ 
ing. The sanctioned strength of the instructors was 3 in 1965-66 but there 
was only 1 instructor in position. In Mahasu except for welding and tailoring 
all instructors were in position. The sanctioned strength of the instructors 
was 2 in 1964-65 but only one instructor was in position. In 1965-66 the 
sanctioned strength was reduced to 1. In cutting and tailoring the sanctioned 
strength of the instructors was 6 in 1965-66 but only 4 instructors were in 
position. In Panchmahal all instructors were in position except for turning 
and fitting and motor mechanics. For turning and fitting 1 instructor was 
sanctioned in 1965 hut no appointment was made. 

The sanctioned strength of the instructors was 2 for motor mechanics but 
in 1966-66 only one instructor was in position. In Sangamner while for some 
trades the instructors were in position there were some trades for which the 
instructors were not in position. In 1965-66, 4 instructors were sanctioned 
for leather work and footwear but only three were in position. In 1964-65, 
for fibre work, 2 instructors were sanctioned but only one was appointed and 
the position continued unchanged in 1965-66. In 1965-66, 6 instructors 
were sanctioned for tailoring but only 5 were in position. For dyeing and prin¬ 
ting 2 instructors were sanctioned in 1964-65 but only 1 was in position. The 
second instructor was appointed in 1965-66, 
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Educational Qualifications of Trainees 
Table No. 4 

Percentage distribution of Trainees by educational qualifications. 




Educational Qualifications 

J L.__ 
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Illiterate 
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1. Anantapur .. 
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1000 

4. Mahasu 
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5. Nawadah 
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11-5 

23-0 

15-3 

30-7 

6. Panchmahals .. 

. . 

3(5 0 

48-0 

8-0 

8-0 

7. Sangamner 

14*8 


48-1 

370 

.. 

8. Tarikhet 

16*0 

36-0 

24-0 

240 

• • 


83. It will be observed that in the Rural Industries Project Kozhikode, no 
trainee had educational qualifications below matriculation and Mahasu was 
a dose second with 81*4 per cent of tho trainees having receivod education, 
up to the matriculation level and above. In addition to Kozhikode, in Churu 
Mahasu and Panchmahals also none of the trainees selected were illiterate. 

Views of the Trainees on the Training Course 

84. The trainees generally felt that the period of training was top short 
and should be suitably increased. There was also a general feeling that 
the stipend should be given to all the trainees and provision should be made 
for more hostel accommodation. In some cases it was felt that the instructors 
were not adequately trained and higher qualifications should be prescribed for 
instructors 

85. By and large the trainees expected to find employment if they were 
unemployed or they expected to start their own industry. 

Employment of Trainees 

86. In Anantapur, Sangamner and Tarikhet, by and large, the trainees 
have found employment in the trades for which they were trained. In San¬ 
gamner, however, there was considerable unemployment among those who 
have undergone the course in cutting and tailoring. 
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87. In Churu 72 per cent of the trainees trained by the Technical Educa¬ 
tion Department are working in the trades/industries for which they were 
trained, 64 per cent of the trained persons in textile weaving, 50 per cent in 
carpentry and blacksmithy, 16 per cent in footwear and 12 per cent in tailoring 
are employed in the trades/indnstry for which they were trained. 

88. In Kozhikode 50 per cent of the trained persons have found employ¬ 
ment in Coir and Coir products. In Mahasu 80 per cent of the persons who 
were trained by the Industrial Training Institute have found employment 
in the trades/industry for which they were trained. In Nawadah 100 per 
cent of the trained persons have found employment in tailoring, pottery and 
cotton weaving; 65 per cent have found employment in carpentry and smithy, 
30 per cent in leather works, and 7 per cent in the tradeB for which training 
was given by the Industrial Training Institute. In Panchmahals 100 per 
cent of the trained persons have found employment as masons, 94 per cent 
as motor mechanics, 35 per cent as carpenters and smiths. Among the persons 
trained for turning and fitting, cane and bamboo work, it appears that employ¬ 
ment, if any, was negligible. 



89. No marketing facilities have been provided in Anantapur, Panchmahals, 
Mahasu, Nawadah, Sangmner and Tarikhet. As far as Kozhikode is concerned, 
generally speaking it does not face any marketing problems. Almost all 
of the industries have their own agents and/or show-rooms in different parts 
of the State and in some cases oven outside the State. The Rural Industries 
Project authorities have not directly made any arrangements for the marketing 
of products, but it has helped indirectly by introducing some of the units 
to the State Trading Corporation and the Government Purchasing Departments, 
and also by organizing exhibitions and stalls. In Kozhikode the leather 
tanning and footwear industries have faced some marketing difficulties. At¬ 
tempts have been made to get the benefits of the E.A.S.I. schemes (Export 
Assistance for Small Industries) of the State Trading Corporation for these 
units. Some of the tanned leather, namely ‘wet blue’ is in great demand 
in the USSR. There are also possibilities of exporting pencils to the United 
Arab Republic and other African countries. It has been suggested that the 
State Trading Corporation may look into the export possibilities of tanned 
leather and pencils and/render whatever help is possible in extending the 
markets for these goods. 

90. In Churu some of the industries face marketing problems. The mar¬ 
keting problems for some products like duree, newar, polythene packing 
material is due to the high cost of production which necessarily raises the 
prices at which these products can be marketed. The high cost of production 
is stated to be due to the high cost of the raw material which is in short supply. 
The steel almirah industry has faced marketing problems because of the com¬ 
paratively inferior finish of the products. Given the quality of the products, 
hardly any facilities for marketing have been provided by the Rural Industries 
Project authorities. 
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Form of Industrial Organisation 

91. The general aim of the rural industries projects was to organize small 
industries on cooperative lines to the greatest extent possible, and therefore, 
it would be useful to find out the form of industrial organization that has 
emerged in the Rural Industries Projects. By and large, it can be said that 
there is a preference for the individual form of enterprise. In Panchmahals 
there is only the individual form of enterprise while in Sangamner 97 • 91 per 
cent of the total enterprises and in Tarikhet 91*66 per cent of the total enter¬ 
prises are of the individual form. The percentage of individual enterprises 
to total enterprises for the other projects are as follows:—Mahasu 82*35 per 
cent, Nawadah 71*66 per cent, Anantapur 71*11 per cent Churu 62*71 per 
cent, Kozhikode 50 per cent. Next in order of preference comes the partner¬ 
ship. The importance they occupy in the form of industrial organisation is 
indicated by the following percentages; Churn 35*59 per cent, Kozhikode 
22*72 per cent, Anantapur 17*77 per cent, Mahasu 17*64 per cent, Nawadah 
16*66 per cent, Tarkhet 8*33 per cent and Sangamner 2*08 per cent. The 
cooperative form of enterprise ranks third in order of importance and is to 
be found only in Nawadah, Kozhikode, Anantapur and Churu, the percentages 
being respectively 10 per cent, 4*54 per cent, 4-44 per cent and 1*69 per cent. 

Progress and Impact of the Project 

92. The funds for the project areas are derived from two sources the 
Rural Industries Projects funds and the funds from the Industries Departments 
Table 5 on the next page shows the allotment and expenditure of funds by 
sources. 

93. The funds from the industries department were available for the 
Rural Industries Projects of Churu and Mahasu only. Except for Nawadah 
where in 1965-66 the expenditure was 137*46 per cent of the total allotment 
and Mahasu where in 1963-64 the expenditure was 100*07 percent of the total 
allotment the projects do not seem to be faced with the shortage of funds. 
Generally speaking, there is a progressive increase in the allotment as well 
as the expenditure in the projects over the years. 

94. In addition tb the study of the figures for the annual allotment and 
expenditure, the progress made by the project may be judged by (1) the total 
capital invested in the project (2) the value of goods and services produced 
and (3) the total employment generated. 

95. The total capital invested in the project area has been drawn from 
three sources, namely, the entrepreneur’s own sources, the loans from govern¬ 
ment and thirdly the grants from government. 

96. In Nawadah and Mahasu the ‘own sources’ of the entrepreneurs 
formed the most important source for financing investment being 84*4 per 
cent and 82 • 3 per cent respectively. In Sangamner and Panchmahals finance 
of investment from the own sources of the entrepreneurs was relatively un¬ 
important being 33*1 per cent and 23*4 per cent, respectively. Loans formed 
a very important source of financing investment in Panchmahals and 



Table No. 5 

Allotment and Expenditure of Funis by Sources 
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Table No. 

Total Capital Invested by Sources till 1965-66 


Projeot 

Own souroes 

Loans 

Grants 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Anantapur 

10,60,167 

5,61,269 

(34-6) 

10,461 
(0 6) 

18,21,897 


(64-7) 

2, Churn .. 

11,64,404 

(37-6) 

19,28,636 

200 

30,93,240 

3. Kozhikode 

(62-4) 

(0-0) 

9,52,812 

15,74,827 

5,840 

25,33,470 


(37-6) 

(62-2) 

(0-2) 

4. Mahasu 

3,94,474 

83,000 

4,79,474 


(82-3) 

(17-7) 


6. Nawadah 

18,12,768 

2,82,075 

51,778 

21,46,021 


(84-4) 

(13-1) 

(2-4) 

6. Panchmahals 

15,893 

52,000 

67,893 


(23-4) 

(70-6) 


7. Sangamner 

1,32,179 

2,66,500 

600 

3,99,279 

8. Tarikhet 

(33-1) 

<66-7) 

(0-2) 

.. 80,820 
(51-8) 

75,000 

250 

1,66,070 


(48-0) 

(0-2) 


(Figures in brackets denote percentages) 


Sangamner being 76*6 per cent and 66-7 per cent respectively but were not 
so important in Mahasu and Nawadah being 17-04 per cent and 13-14 per 
cent respectively. Grants formed a relatively insignificant method of 
financing investment for all the projects and no grants were given in 
Panchmahals and Mahasu. 

Table No 7 

Value af Goods and Sendees 

______ (In Its.) 


Projeot 


Value of goods and Services 

<■— . .—-*■-. 

1982-63 1963-64 1964-65 


1966.66 


1 


2 3 4 


5 


1. Anantapur 

4,87,471 

4 ,91,589 
(100-00) 

8,63,202 

(175-00) 

2. Churn 

. 950 

9,59,898 

(100-00) 

19,99,124 

(208-26) 

3. Kozhikode 

2,18,311 

2,15,659 

(100-00) 

4,37,919 

(203-06) 

4. Mahasu 

2,70,637 

3,06,183 
(100 00) 

3,85,392 

(126-80) 

5. Nawadah 

10,270 

62,090 

(100-00) 

3,27,585 

(527-09) 

6. Panchmahals 

5,000 

15,000 

(100-00) 

18,000 

(120-00) 

7. Sanganuicr 

1,05,814 

1,18,682 

(100-00) 

1,56,483 

(131-85) 

8. Tarikhet 

620 

32,230 

2,48,760 



(100-00) 

(771-80) 


(Figures in brackets show the index of growth). 


13,70,192 

(278-70) 

30,70,130 

(319-84) 

12,83,837 

(595-39) 

3,85,630 

(125-95) 

6,84,247 

( 1102 - 02 ) 

39,135 

(260-9) 

2,33,034 

(196-35) 

4,00,526 

(1242-7) 
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97. It may be added here that the number of entrepreneurs who came 
from outside the project areas to set up the industries were as follows: Churu 
8, Anantapur and Mahasu 5 each, Kozhikode 4, Nawadah 2, Panehmahals 
and Sangamner 1 each and Tarikhet nil. 

98. The above table shows that the rate of growth have differed from 
project to project, and the individual projects have generally speaking shown 
steady growth. 

99. The relationship between the value of goods and services produced in 
the project area may now be examined. 

Table No. 8 

Value of Services as Percentage of the Total Value of Goods and Services 


Project 

1 




1963-64 

2 

1964-65 

3 

1805-68 

4 

1. Anantapur 


m 


33 

3-8 

20 

2. Churu 




0-8 

1-0 

17 

3. Kozhikode 




0-4 

2-7 

1-7 

4. Mahasu 




• . 

. a 

0-9 

5. Nawadah 




8-4 

16-0 

26-2 

8. Panehmahals .. 




. . 

. . ■ 

48-9 

7. Sangamner 




6-4 

8-3 

14-5 

8. Tarikhet 



• • 

2-0 

0-3 

0-0 


100. In Mahasu and Panehmahals in 1963-64 and 1964-65 the 
total output consisted only of goods. In 1965-66, however, the value of services 
in Mahasu was 0-9% of the total value of goods and services, but in Panch- 
mahals the emphasis on services was very great and the value of services was 
48*9% of the total value of goods and services. In generalitmay be said that 
the need soems to have been felt for increasing the services available in the 
project area, and although over the years the value of goods as well as 
the value of services has increased, the value of services has increased 
relatively more than the value of goods. 

101. Table 9 shows that the total value of raw materials used has gone up 
over the years for all the projects. The information relating to how muph of 
the raw materials used were produced within the project area and how much 
were obtained from outside the project area is not available for Anantapur, 
Churu, Kozhikode and Tarikhet. In Panehmahals all the raw material used 
was produced within the project area, whereas in Mahasu all the raw materials 
used were obtained from outside the project area. In 1965-66, however, 0'05% 
of the total value of the raw materials used were obtained from, within the 
project area. 

102. Table No. 10 shows the total employment generated by projects. 










Table No. 9 

Value of Raw Materials used by the Industr ies in the Project Areas 
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103, The number of persons who have got employment upto 1965-66 as a 
result of fhe Rural Industries Projects is very small in Panchmahal, Tarikhet 
and Mahasu being respectively 36, 50 and 70. As far as the skilled and un¬ 
skilled workers arc concerned, with the exception of Mahasu and Tarikhet 
more unskilled workers have got employment as compared to skilled workers. 

Table No. 11 

Percentage distribution of workers by literacy status 


Project Illiterate Literate Primary Middle Matrio is 

above 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


Anantapur 


45’8 

26-0 

20-8 

7-3 


Churn 


68'9 

11-7 

7-8 

90 

2« 

Kozhikode 


161 

26-7 


13-9 

3-5 

Mahasu 


15-2 

24-2 

30-3 

24-2 

61 

Nawadah 


.. ^ 45-9 

13-8 

12-6 


6 9 

Panel) inahal.it .. 


931 

6-9 

, , 


* . 

Sangamnor 

Tarikhet. 


31-6 

28-1 

28-1 

10-5 

1-8 

* * 

40-0 

5-0 

300 

250 



104. The projects differ widely from each other in terms of the literacy 
status of the workers. The lowest percentage of illiteracy is found in Kozhikode 
and Mahasu being respectively 15-1% and 15-2%. The maximum illiteracy is 
found in Panchmahal h namely 93-1%. 

Some General Observations 

105. Given the differing degrees of progress achieved by the individual 
projects it would be useful to identify the factors that have contributed to¬ 
wards a relatively faster progress and the factors that have impeded the 
progress. 


Factors Relating to Planning 

106. (1) A careful design and execution of the survey of the project area 
and a comprehensive report based on the survey tends to make possible a 
more informed planning of the industries of the project area. 

(2) The fact that a comprehensive and fairly accurate survey report of the 
project area is available does not by itself lead to planning in accordance with 
the desired objectives of the rural industries projects. In situations where 
decisions are taken as a result of certain pressures there are bound to be 
deviations from the desired and explicitly stated objectives. 

(3) Generally speaking there has hardly been any integration of the Rural 
Industries Programmes with the block and district programmes. 

(4) The main source of funds in the project area is the project funds. In 
many cases they are the only funds. In some cases they are supplemented by 
funds from the Industries Department. 
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(5) By and large the workers are drawn from the project area but it cannot 
be said that a large number of industries are consciously and deliberately based 
on the raw materials that are produced in the project area. Instances can be 
cited where if not entirely the greater part of the raw materials have been 
obtained from outside the project area. 

Administrative Arrangements 

107. (1) The nature of publicity given to the projects has by and large 
made a tremendous difference in attracting entrepreneurs to the project area 
for setting up industries in the area. 

(2) As far as the selection of entrepreneurs is concerned there is a notice¬ 
able difference in the performance depending upon whether the enterpre- 
neurs were selected on the basis of certain given criteria for whether the 
selection of the entrepreneurs was subject to certain pressures. 

(3) The energy, zeal and enthusiasm of the project offioer and the project 
staff has made a tremendous difference to the working of the projects. 

(4) A frequent turnover of the project staff lias had an adverse effect on 
the functioning of the projects. 

(5) Generally speaking the project staff were found to be well qualified. 

(6) In some projects no problems were reported in securing financial 
aid, whereas in others delays were reported in getting loans and these delays 
were attributed to procedural difficulties. In certain cases it has been 
reported that there was lack of guidance from the project staff with regard 
to how the loans may bo obtained and complaints regarding corruption have 
also been made. 

Facilities in the Project Areas 

108. (1) Credit facilities are available in all the project areas but the con¬ 
ditions on which credit is available differ from project to project and within 
the same project also the conditions on which credit is available diher from 
source to source. 

(2) Facilities for the procurement of raw materials differ from project to 
projeot. In some, financial assistance is given for purchasing raw materials, 
in others, assistance is given for procuring raw materials in short supply, 
while in some projects no help is given at all for either the purchase or the 
procuring of raw materials. 

(3) Very little of hire purchase facilities have been extended in the 
project areas. 

(4) In 3 out of the 8 projects studied no research facilities are extended to 
the industries in the project area. In the other projects research facilities 
are extended. The important fact to note is not the number of research 
problems that have been referred to the various research organisations but 
the fact that there is a clear recognition of the need for extending research 
facilities. 
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(5) Difficulties of water supply have been reported from most of the 
project areas. The .differences among projects lie in the fact that in some the 
water problem is less acute as compared to others. 

(6) With the exception of Mahasu and Panchmahals shortages in electri¬ 
city have been reported generally. The extent of the shortage differs from 
project to project. 

(7) In three out of the 8 projects studied there are no Common Facility 
Centres. In the other projects which have the Common Facility Centres, the 
Centres do not seem to have been planned after a careful consideration of the 
requirements of the project areas. This is borne out by the fact that the 
utilisation of facilities in the Common Facility Centres is generally poor. 

(8) Training facilities according to the trades for which training is required 
are available in all the rural industries projects; (a) The trainees are given 
stipends but the stipends differ in value not only from project to project but 
also for different trades within the same project. There are differences also in 
the value of the stipend for the same industry or trade in a project; (b) the 
trainees felt that no distinction should be made among trainees in the 
matter of stipends and all trainees should be given stipends; (c) In same 
cases the trainees felt that the duration of the course was too small, for them 
to get any real benefit out of the training; (d) generally speaking the instruc¬ 
tors in position at the training centres were about the same as the sanctioned 
strength but it was the opinion of the trainees that better qualified instructors 
should be appointed; ( e) In Anantapur, Sangamner and Tarikhet, by and large, 
the trainees found employment in the trades for which they were trained. In 
the other projects some trainees got employment in the trades for which they 
were trained while others took up whatever employment they could get. 

(9) In 6 out of the 8 Rural Industries Projects marketing facilities have 
not been provided by the project authorities. 

Form of Industrial Organisation 

109. By and large it can be said that there is a preference for the individual 
form of enterprise. Next in order of importance comes the partnership and the 
cooperative form of enterprise ranks third in order o'f importance. The coopera¬ 
tive form of enterprise is found only in 4 out of the 8 projeots studied and there 
too they are not very important. 

Capital Invested per Worker 

110. Wo may now look at the capital invested per labourer in the project 
areas. It is, however, necessary to keep in mind the fact that these are new 
projects and with fuller utilisation of capacity over time, the capital per worker 
is likely to go down. 

111. The figures of investment per worker for the projects are as follows: 

Mahasu Rs. 6,850; Churn Rs. 4,119; Anantapur Rs. 3,661; Kozhikode 

Rs. 3,231; Tarikhet Rs. 3,121; Sangamner Rs. 2,420; Nawadah Rs. 2,184 and 
Panchmahals Rs. 1,886, 


M/B(D)49PC—1 
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Some Suggestions for the Rural Industries Projects 
Suggestions Relating to Planning 

112. (1) The approach to planning in the project area should be one of 
an integrated plan for area development. 

(2) As far as new projects are concerned more time and thought should 
be given to the designing of the survey, the collection of the data and the 
analysis of the data. 

(3) Careful and sustained efforts should bo made towards the organising 
of publicity regarding the facilities available and the possibilities of expanding 
or setting up new industries in the project area. 

(4) Before the new industries are actually started adequate arrangements 
should be made for the supply of water and electricity. 

(5) The training programme needs to be carefully planned. If a training 
programme is to be taken up by the Rural Industries Project authorities 
or some candidates are sponsored by them in recognised institutes then it is 
essential to ensure to the maximum extent possible that the trainees will be 
employed in the trades for which they have received the trainiug. One pos¬ 
sible method of ensuring this is to take an undertaking from the trainees that 
they will work in the trade or industry for which they have been trained 
for at least a minimum period (the minimum period to be specified for each 
trade) before which they can change their line. However, before this condi¬ 
tion can bo imposed it is essential to ensure that the employment opportunities 
do aotually exist. As a matter offact the existence of employment opportuni¬ 
ties should really be a precondition for the selection of trainees. It is also 
possible that the employment opportunities do in fact exist hut the trainees 
are not aware of them. The possibility of setting up an Information Centre 
a nd Employment Bureau for the projoct areas may be examined. 

In view of the consensus of opinion among the trainees that the duration 
of the training course is too short for them to acquire sufficient proficiency, 
the duration as well as the content of the course requires careful examination. 

The system of stipends for each project needs to bo examined and 
rationalized to the maximum extent possible. 

The possibility of extending hostel facilities where required may be exa- 
mained. 

(6) The planning of Common Facility Centres requires more careful 
attention. Before a Common Facility Centre is actually started, detailed 
information should be collected about the nature of facilities required in the 
project area, the number of industries that are likely to avail of tho facilities 
and the effect on the performance of the industry as a result of the facility 
made available. 

Suggestions Relating to Administration 

113. (1) Frequent transfers of the project staff are, by and large, not 
conducive to an efficient functioning of project administration, because in 
addition to the academic and technical competence of the officers, an excellent 
report is required between the officers on the one hand and the entrepreneurs, 
traiuees, workers etc. on the other. 
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(2) The need for retaining the State level Committees and the Project Level 
Committees in their present form needs to be examined. The experience 
of Mahasu in merging the State Level and the Project Level Committee into 
one Committee called the State Level Advisory-cum-Implementation Com* 
mittee needs to be studied in detail before a view can be taken that it would 
bo advisable to have only one Committee. 

(3) Procedures should be evolved for the speedy procurement of the import¬ 
ed raw materials after the requisite essentiality certificate has been obtained. 

(4) In areas which are comparatively less developed, the possibility 
of a larger provision for loans and grants may be examined, so as to enable 
“loans and grants” to form a larger proportion of investment than finance 
from ‘own sources’ of the entrepreneurs. 

(5) The actual hire-purchase requirements for individual projects should 
be carefully examined and the facilities for hire-purchase extended in the 
projects where they do not exist. 

(6) A study should be made of the credit facilities available in the project 
areas from the different sources and the oredit structure rationalized. 

(7) The procedures for the grant of loans should be examined to find out 
the possibility of streamlining them so as to eliminate delays in the sanctioning 
and obtaining of loans. 

(8) The possibility of helping the industries in securing local and interna¬ 
tional markets should be carefully examined and the necessary help rendered. 

(9) A better liaison should be established between'the industries and 
research institutions. The possibility of a small research cell under the adminis¬ 
tration of the rural industries project may be considered. The functions of 
the cell could be on the one hand, to collect information relating to the research 
requirements of the individual industries, and refer the problems to the con¬ 
cerned research institutes, and on the other hand to keep in touch with the 
latest research findings of the various research institutes and inform the in¬ 
dustries concerned of the latest developments in research. 

114. In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the project authorities 
are not directly responsible for the efficiency with which the individual enter¬ 
prises in a project area are run, but they are indirectly responsible in as much 
as they are required to provide the necessary facilities in the project area. The 
provision of facilities has a meaning only to the extent that these facilities 
are utilized, and, therefore, an essential part of the responsibility of the project 
area is to ensure adequate and proper utilization of the facilities provided. 

115. The gaps in the working of the Rural Industries Projects that have 
been thrown up by this evaluation study are in no way an indication that 
the projects are working unsatisfactorily. The projects are still very young 
and are, therefore, going through their teething troubles. It is, however, 
always helpful to identify the troubles and difficulties as early as possible so 
that the necessary correctives are applied promptly and the troubles have 
no multiplier effects. 

M/J}(t>)49i > C—4(a) 
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RURAL INDUSTRIES PROJECT ANANTAPUR 
{Andhra Pradesh) 

State level set-up for RIP 

2*1. Under the R.I.P. Scheme, the Government of India allotted three 
Rural Industries Projects to Andhra Pradesh, viz., Anantapur, Narasaraopet 
and Nalgonda. The Additional Director of Industries and Commerce, is 
incharge of RIPs at the State level. He is assisted by four Deputy Directors 
of whom one is posted at State Headquarters and the remaining three, in 
each of the Project areas. 

2'2. The Government of Andhra Pradesh constituted a State Advisory 
Committee with the Minister of Industries as its Chairman and the Additional 
Director (Rural Industries) as its Member-Secretary. Ministers of F inan ce, 
Cooperation and Planning, Chairman of Khadi & Village Industries Board, 
Chairmen of the three RIPCs in the State, three other prominent non-officials, 
Technical Superintendent of the Khadi and Village Industries Board, Chairman 
of the State Electricity Board etc., are its members. The State Level Com¬ 
mittee was required to lay down policies in respect of schemes and allocate 
funds for each scheme. To review the progress made by each Project, ensure 
coordination of the different agencies at the State level and examine problems 
of coordination, are its main functions. 

2-3. The Committee met twice a year till 1965 but thereafter it began 
to meet once in every quarter. These meetings have been very helpful in 
bringing about better understanding, closer cooperation and coordination 
between different agencies working in the field of rural industrialisation. 

2-4. At Project level, a Project Implementation Committee has been 
constituted for each of the selected Projects. The C hairman of this Com¬ 
mittee in each of the Projects in the State is a non-official and the Deputy 
Director/Project Officer is its Member-Secretary. All the “District heads” 
of the Departments connected with rural industrialisation like Agriculture, 
Forest and Cooperation, and Chairman of Zilla Parishad, President of Pan- 
chyat Samitis of the Project area were represented on this Committee. This 
Committee has been adequately empowered for sanctioning of rural industries 
in the Project area on the basis of the proposal made by the applicants and 
fully scrutinised by Project Officer. 

2-5. To help the Project Implementation Committee, to examine the 
feasibility of proposals submitted by the applicants, the PIC, has constituted 
an Executive Committee with chairman of the PIC, Chairman of Z. P., the 
Collector and one constructive worker of the area as its members. Thus, ade¬ 
quate processing is made by these Committees before a scheme is sanctioned 
for implementation in the Project area. 

Delegation of Power 

2-6. Adequate delegation of administrative and financial powers was 
made in February, 1963 to the State level RIPC and the Rural Industries 
Project Level Committee. It was agreed that these powers would facilitate 
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effective and speedy implementation of the RIPs and help the RIPC to develop 
local leadership. Appendix I indicates the powers and responsibilities dele¬ 
gated by the State Government to the State Level Advisory Committee and the 
RIPC at Projeot level. 

2*7. The State Government in July, 1964 re-designated the State Level 
Advisory Committee as the State Rural Industries Project Committee and 
delegated certain financial powers to help in implementing the RIP programme 
expeditiously. However, these were withdrawn in July, 1966 as they were 
against the provisions contained in Articles 154, 166 and 266 (3) of the Cons¬ 
titution of India. The Central Government also advised that the executive 
powers vested in the Governor could be delegated to officers only and not 
to non-officials. This was considered by the State RIP Committee and it 
was decided that while the State and Project RIPC could continue as Advisory 
Committees the Additional Director, Rural Industries, and the Deputy Director, 
RIP who were the Executive Officers, should accept the recommendations of 
the above Committee in toto and take steps to implement the same. According¬ 
ly, the financial and administrative powers which were hitherto given to 
the State Level Committee were delegated to the Additional Director of In¬ 
dustries and Commerce (RI) and those of the PIC and the Executive Commit¬ 
tee were delegated to Deputy Director (RI). 

Coordination 

2-8. Since the RIP programme is being implemented as part and parcel 
of the Industries Department’s programme there is little duplication and 
overlapping of functions. The Project Development Officer of the RIP 
and the Assistant Director of Industries work under the overall supervision 
of Regional Joint Director of Industries. The extent of coordination achieved 
between the RIP authorities and the regular Industries Department\ can 
best be illustrated by the training programme. The Department is concerned 
only with the artisans outside the Project area, and the RIP authorities in 
the Project area. 

2-9. The All India Boards have, however, not been active in the indus¬ 
trialisation of the Project area and are yet to respond favourably to the efforts 
of the RIP. A number of agencies other than RIP, were implementing deve¬ 
lopment programmes in the Project area and the Project Committees had 
not been able to achieve complete integration of the activities of these agencies 
and the RIP. A Committee was constituted at the State level to coordinate 
and integrate the development of rural industries. 

The Selected Project 

2-10. The Anantapur District extends over an area of 7,397 sq, miles 
and has a population of 17,67,464, The Ponnar, Chitravathi and Hagari 
rivers which flow through the district are not particularly useful for irrigation. 
Being far away from the East coast, Anantapur is deprived of the benefit of 
the North-East monsoon and being out off by the high Western Ghats 
it does not get much rainfall from the South-West monsoon either. Hence 
it is frequently subject to droughts ; the average rainfall in the district being 
22-4 inches. 
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2*11. The Anantapur District is selected for the location of RIP because 
it is a drought affected area where the agricultural conditions are not favourable 
and there is considerable unemployment. 

The Planning Process 

2*12. Before a list of the possible industries could be drawn up for the 
Project area, a survey of the Project was conducted to determine the possible 
industries that may be set up. The Survey Report gives a brief account of 
the crops grown in the district, the acreage and out-put. Ten villages were 
covered in respect of minerals mined and exported during 1962. The report 
mentions the existing village industries and briefly touches on their problems. 
It lists the resources available, and on the basis of those resources suggestions 
are made for the industries that may be set up. The report not only indicates 
the industries that may be set up but also suggests the location of the industries 
and names of the villages where a particular industry may be set up. (See 
Appendix IX). Iq this connection it may be mentioned that the suggestions 
for the industries to be set up in a particular Block are restricted to the villages 
surveyed and as such (a) any decision on the location is limited to the con¬ 
ditions prevailing in those villages only, (6) very little attention has been paid 
to localising factors other than raw material sources in the Block area and (c) 
specifying the location of industries in the report tends to create pressure trends 
which ignore claims of other area with better resources. It may be mentioned 
that the recommendations made without a detailed investigation into the 
different aspects of location may cause more harm than good. 

2*13. Quite a number of the schemes which were implemented were based 
upon the survey. The General Engineering Workshop at Anantapur, the 
Dye House and Design Extension Centre at Dharmavaram, the training 
programmes and the provision of financial assistance to artisans were formulated 
on the basis of the details thrown up by the Survey Report. 

2 • 14. The Survey had indioated that there existed 22,336 skilled and 
unskilled artisans belonging to different crafts and trades in the Project area. 
Improvements of their skills and development of industrial activities on new 
lines became necessary as the artisans, because of tbeir backward economic 
conditions, wore in no position to acquire new skills and acquaint themselves 
with improved techniques and workmanship. There was, thus, considerable 
soope and need to provide training in modern methods of production for them. 
Accordingly, training institutions were started to provide short term training 
to selected candidates from the Project in various crafts and trades. Besides, 
improved tools on 75% subsidy and loans were provided to those individual 
artisans and entrepreneurs who did not have adequate resources for the manu¬ 
facture of various implements and consumer goods. 

2*15. Before formulating the proposals, however, the Joint Director, 
Rural Industrialisation, and others consulted the Techno-Economic Survey 
which was conducted for the entire State by the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research. Another survey of the three districts where RIPs are 
located was made by the Small Industries Services Institute and their reports 
also threw up much useful data. While these reports have helped the Directorate 
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in formulating its proposals, the absence of a detailed survey under the direction 
of a competent Planning-cum-Survey Officer, as was originally envisaged, 
cannot easily be overlooked. Such a survey would have been valuable for fixing 
of priorities, in laying down a broad pattern for assistance, indicated directions 
for expansion of existing industries and setting up of new industries. In the 
absence of such a survey it is doubtful if the Project had secured enough 
justice in terms of programmes to be implemented, pace of development and 
utilisation of allotted funds. 

Source of Finance and Expenditure of the RIP 

2*16. At present the only source of finance available to RIP, Anantapur 
is the nucleus fund of Rs. 20 lakhs provided by the Government of India for 
each of the selected Projects. The funds allotted and spent by the RIP in the 
Project area since 1962-63 are given below :— 


Year 

(1) _ 

Source 

(2) 

Allotment 

(3) 

Expenditure 

(4) 

Percentage of 
Col. 4 to 3 
(5) 

1962-63 

.. R. I. Projeot 


25,000 

4,480 

17-9 

1963-64 

.. R. I. Project 

. . 

3,00,000 

2,52,709 

84-2 

1964-65 

.. R. I. Project 

. . 

5,58,000 

4,23,569 

75-9 

1965-66 

.. R. I. Project 

KB®! 

6,97,303 

7,19,182 

80-1 


2-17. Evidently no agencies other than the RIP had allocated any funds 
to the Project area. The working of the Project gained momentum during the 
year 1965-66 in which year its ability to utilise the funds placed at its disposal 
had also increased considerably. It could spend about 79% of the allotment of 
Rs. 9 • 1 lakhs. This may be mostly due to the better understanding of the 
Project at local level, greater interest and enthusiasm of entrepreneurs, and 
improvement in the availability of technical guidance. While the expenditure 
on establishment remained more or less constant in 1964-65 and 1965-66, 
expenditure on items like Common Service Facility Centres, production oentres 
and commercial schemes registered considerable increase in 1965-66. There 
was also a significant increase in the disbursement of loans in respect of indus¬ 
tries and allied activities. 

2 • 18. An examination of the expenditure for each quarter, however, in¬ 
dicates that there is very heavy rush in the last quarter of each year on items 
like training programmes, Common Service Facility Centres and loans. As the 
Deputy Director is unable to avoid this, it is for the authorities concerned to 
help hi n by cutting down complicated procedures in respect of financial 
sanctions so that the quality of the programme and the pace of its implementa¬ 
tion may not suffer. 

2’19. The pattern of expenditure in the Project indicates an emphasis 
on provision of loans to artisans and industrialists which accounts for Rs. 
6,15,150 out of a total expenditure of Rs. 13,99,940 during the project period. 
This works out to 44% as against 20% under working capital for purchase of 
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raw materials, payment of wages etc. Only about 23% of the total expendi¬ 
ture was on starting, equipping and working Common Service Facility Centres 
in the Project as against 42% envisaged in the nucleus budget. 

Selection of Entrepreneurs 

2 *20. Incentives like providing hire-purchase facility for the purchase of 
machinery, marketing assistance, supply of water and power at concessional 
rates etc., have attracted many entrepreneurs to start industries in the Project 
area. The Project authorities are, however, considering the past experience, 
financial ability and ability to manage the proposed industry, of each entrepre¬ 
neur before selecting them. In some oases, as these considerations have been 
waived, pressures and subjective considerations decided the selection of the 
entrepreneurs. 

Criteria followed in the Selection of Industries for Extending Assistance 

2 *21. Though no definite criteria has been adopted by the RIP autho¬ 
rities in selecting the industries for extending loan facility, some broad norma 
have been observed. These norms can be deducted from the industries selected 
for assistance. Those were : (1) to ensure the stability of certain existing indus¬ 
tries like blacksmithy, carpentry etc., (2) to help the industries started in the 
Industrial Estate like manufacture of polythene bags and stainless steel utensils, 
(3) to help the industries utilising local raw materials like manufacture of paper 
bags, varnishes, (4) to help the traditional artisans by providing technical and 
financial assistance and (5) to start industries which have a bearing on the 
maintenance of the present industries and future development. 

2-22. The following existing industries received financial assistance while 
new industries were also started with its help:— 


Existing industries assisted by K.I.P. 

New industries started with the help of 
R.I.P. 

1, Dress making .. 

.. 1. Dairy farming 

2. Carpentry 

,. 2. Poultry farming 

3. Bakery 

.. 3. Inseotioides 

4. Handloom weaving 

.. 4. Paper bags 

5. Polythene packing 

6. Silk twisting 

7. Flastio bangles 

8. Wood working 

9. Wool carding 

10. Matches 

11. Metal ware 

12. Expanded metal 

13. Soap making 

14. Iron safe 


Assistance received by the Industries 


2-23. The nature of assistance can broadly be classified as loans, grants, 
assistance for hire-purchase of machinery, and technical guidance. 
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loans 

2*24. Loans to industrialists, entrepreneurs and artisans were provided 
under State Aid to Industries Act and Cottage Industries Loans. (Appendix HI). 
The Block-wise distribution of these loans indicates that there has been a gene¬ 
ral but steep increase in the amounts distributed to entrepreneurs and indus¬ 
trialists in the Blooks other than Kudair over the years; some decline has been 
noted in this Block. Loans disbursed for improving cottage industries have also 
increased but the rate of increase of loans under the State Aid to Industries 
Act is particularly significant. The total amount of loans received by the bene¬ 
ficiaries had more than doubled in 1904-65 over the amount secured by them in 
1963-64 and a more or less •similar increase was noticed in the year 1965-66. 

2-25. For obtaining financial assistance under the RIP programme, the 
entrepreneurs have to apply to the President of the concerned Panchayat 
Samitis. These were checked and scrutinised by the Extension Officer (I) 
of the Block and the Deputy Director of the RIP. Later these were 
recommended tothoRIPC. 

2-26. The applications thus processed are examined by the RIPO and 
sanctions accorded on the basis of available funds and the nature of the pro¬ 
posed industry. The requirements of he industry are normally assessed by the 
Deputy Director while scrutinising the applications. The RIPS may reject 
an application, defer consideration or sanction a smaller amount than sought for 
if it feels that the request for the loan is not justified by facts. The following 
table indicates this position clearly. 


Details of Number of Loams Applied for and Sanctioned 


Date of E.I.P.C. 
me ting 

No. of 
loans 
applied 
for 

No. of 
loans 
approved 
fully 

No. of loan 
applications 
in whioh 
amount 
was 

reduced 

No. of 
applications 
on which 
consideration 
was 

deferred 

No. of 
application* 
which 
were 

rejeoted 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

10-2.64 

16 

9 

5 

1 

1 

13-7-04 

11 

6 

1 

2 

2 

14-9-64 

3 

. t 

3 



20-9-06 

11 

6 


2 

3 

15-10-65 

17 

4 

1 

8 

4 

17-12-65 

18 

C 

2 

5 

5 

18-2-66 

19 

8 

5 

2 

4 

Total 

95 

39 

17 

20 

19 


2*27. It may be seen from the statement above that 41 per cent of the 
total applications for loans were sanctioned in full, consideration on 21 per 
cent of the applications was deferred, and 20 per cent of the applications 
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were rejected. In respect of the applications 18 per cent of the amounts 
of loans sought for were reduced. Inadequate hypothecation, unsound econo¬ 
mic position of the entrepreneur, the inability to make profitable use 
of the loan by the industrial establishment and the need for further investi¬ 
gation were the main grounds for rejecting or deferring consideration of the 
loan applications. Amounts were reduced in some cases as the amount sought 
for was more than the value of hypothecated goods could warrant in some 
cases, reduced amounts were allotted to assist industrial establishments 
to tide over working capital difficulties. 

Rate of Interest 

2*28. The Project authorities were charging 2| per cent rate of interest on 
loams distributed to Industrial Cooperative Societies and 3 per cent on loans 
disbursed to individual artisans and entrepreneurs. This compares very 
favourably with the rate of 5 per cent interest charged by the State Govern¬ 
ment. The low rate of interest charged by the RIP on loans provided from 
its funds and the easy instalments on which they were spread over had helped 
many artisans and industrialists. Quite a number of industries have benefited 
from the provision of loans made available by the RIPC and the State Govern¬ 
ment. A few persons had also borrowed from other sources like the State 
Finance Corporation and the State Bank. These credit institutions may be 
really doing disservice to the economy by duplicating the facilities of credit 
instead of working as complementaries to each other. Institutional finance 
is, however, very limited and of recent origin. 

2-29. A scrutiny of the list of individuals and institutions which according 
to the Deputy Director, RIP, have benefited indicates that out of the 59 
establishments 17 have yet to start functioning while 5 more have not started 
production till March, 1966. It is understandable that a recipient of loan 
would take time to set up a workshop before starting production, particularly 
so in the case of non-traditional occupations. But industries like dairying, 
poultry farming, wool-oarding and carpentry need not have taken much 
time to start production. 

2*30. The Project authorities also need to give greater priority to indus¬ 
tries which have a potential for employing more labour as it helps solve un¬ 
employment. Loans are only a means to promote an industry, to stabilise 
an establishment and to increase production potential. The temptation 
to convert it into a lever for dispensing favours should be checked. Those who 
administer the programme shpuld effect recovery from defaulters without fear 
or favour. The RIPC did well to emphasise these aspects during its several 
meetings and even decided to foreclose a loan and effect summary recovery 
from a beneficiary when it was informed by one of its members about the 
misutilisation of a loan. 

Distribution of Loans to Artisans 

2*31. Loans were distributed to all deserving artisans for developing 
cottage industries. An amount of Rs. 2,500 was disbursed under this scheme 
in 1963-64, Rs. 18,850 in 1964-65 and Rs. 21,950 in 1965-66. Every effort 
was made to give loans -to all those trained candidates who needed them. 
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2 • 32. The RIP was endeavouring to provide improved tools on 75 per cent 
subsidy and 25 per cent contribution to those artisans to whom loans could 
not bo given. Loans and improved tools are expected to increase the produc¬ 
tion potential of the artisan. 

2 • 33. However, it has been observed that the Extension Officers (Indus¬ 
tries) who collect the applications do so in great hurry at the last moment, 
give them a semblance of scrutiny and get them sanctioned by the Standing 
Committee II of the Panehayat Samitis with their recommendations for con¬ 
sideration by the RIP. This haste and speed had a bearing upon the utility 
of the loans programme. The Panehayat Samitis were requested by the RIP 
to complete the collection of applications for loans and improved tools by 
the end of July every year, complete the scrutiny by the end of August, select 
applicants by the end of September and disburse loan amounts and tools by the 
end of January. This procedure was of recent origin and its implementation 
needs to be closely watched. 

2*34. An analysis of the 26 selected artisans who received loans and tools 
indicates that none received any loan in 1963-64 while 4 benefited in 1964-65 
and 5 in 1965-66. The number of beneficiaries of improved tools were 10 
in 1963-64, 4 in 1964-65 and 3 in 1965-66. 

2-35. The demand for the subsidised supply of improved tools is high. 
The original provision under this in 1963-64 was only Rs. 25,000. The 
increasing expenditure under this head from year to year is indicative of 
the interest taken by the artisans in this programme. It must, however, 
be noted that the RIPC members have at times come across complaints of 
poor quality of tools supplied to artisans while a few others were given tools 
which they could not use. All these need corrective action before it is too 
late. At the same time care should be taken to avoid approaches which are 
questionable. 

Hire-purchase of Machinery 

2 ’36. Efforts were made by the RIP to assist procurement of machinery 
through hire-purchase. Five applications to the Small Industries Corporation 
for the supply of machinery on hire-purchase basis are being actively pursued 
by the RIP. 

Technical Guidance 

2-37. Technical guidance was provided to those who sought it. The 
Rayalaseema Safe Co. was advised to use hydrochloric acid for cleaning rust 
instead of doing the same with sand paper and substitute gas welding set 
with a spot welder. Such advice wds given for the manufacture of mosaic 
tiles insecticides etc. Improved designs were supplied to 35 weavers in Dharma- 
varam while an artisan was given a drilling unit and a welding set for his 
blacksmithy unit. 


Raw Material 

2-38. Twenty six out of 45 industrial establishments were working witli 
raw material available within the Project area, and ten-units were working with 
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material available from outside the Project area. There were only 9 industrial 
units which were dependent upon scarce raw material. In a few cases the 
RIP arranged for the supply of cellulose of nitrate for the industry manufac¬ 
turing plastic bangles and art silk for the silk twisting industry. 

2*39. The RIP planned to provide raw material at reasonable rates to 
industrial establishments, industrial cooperatives and artisans. It got a 
building constructed for which a sum of about Rs. 26,000 was spent in 1965-66 
under the scheme of raw material procurement-cum-sales-cum-service depot. 
The depot has not started functioning for want of trained personnel to procure 
raw material and effect sale of finished goods. Lack of experience, heavy 
overhead costs and fear of keen competition from private traders are the possible 
reasons for this lack of initiative. The RIP has yet to make a significant 
contribution in respect of the provision of raw material since the big artisans 
and industrialists have made local arrangements to secure the same. 

Marketing 

2-40. The RIP did not make any arrangements for organised marketing 
of either its own products or that of the artisans and the industrialist. The 
Project authorities are still finding ways and means to fix prices and settle 
procedure for marketing goods produced by their own institutions like Paints 
and Dry-colours Units. The RIP has no staff with the necessary experience 
and business acumen for this purpose. The dealing which they had in items 
of furniture produced in their General Engineering Workshop were limited 
to Government Offices or similar institutions, The entrepreneurs did not 
benefit from the RIP in the marketing of their products as in most cases the 
industries were demand-based. In very few cases the RIP either made 
direct purchases (tanning industry) or had helped the industry (poultry) to 
secure contracts. 

Growth of Industrial Establishments 

2'41. There were 45 industrial establishments in the Project area during 
1965-66. Of these, 31 were individual concerns, 8 partnerships, 2 cooperatives 
and the remaining 4 were run by the RIP. There had been considerable 
growth in the number of industrial establishments since the inception of 
the RIP. There were 10 industrial establishments, mostly traditional like 
carpentry, smithy and handloom, prior to 1962-63. With the inauguration 
of the RIP the number of industrial units increased to 16 in 1963-64, 28 in 
1964-65'and 45 in 1965-66. The industrialists mostly belonged to the Project 
area. There were only 5 who came from outside the Project area but even 
among them, two were from the same district and only one belonged to an 
adjacent State. 

Investment 

2*42. The total capital invested by all the industries from all sources in 
the year of their establishment was Rs. 14,02,921. This comprises own funds 
to the extent of Rs. 3,99,908 and grant of Rs. 7,317. Twelve out of the 45 
establishments were started with borrowed funds. Some of them, like the 
units manufacturing rice haulier screens, carpentry and blacksmithy, dairying 
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and poultry farming were started during the Project period. There were 
others like the bakery and carpentry units which were running even before the 
Project was started. Investment from owned resources increased to Rs. 10,50,167 
and the loan amount rose to Rs. 5,61,269 during 1965-66. The total invest¬ 
ment from all sources stood at Rs. 16,21,897 in 1965-66. It may thus be 
found that there was only marginal increase in the overall investment since 
these industries came into existence, during the Project period. 

Employment 

2-43. The ten industrial establishments, started before the inception 
of the Project, could provide employment for 88 skilled and 2 unskilled male 
workers and 33 skilled female labourers in 1965-66. Besides, 5 male and 1 fe¬ 
male members of the entrepreneurs family, could engage themselves in skilled 
work. The total employment generated by all the industrial estab lishme nts 
in 1965-66 includes wage employment to 178 skilled male workers, 42 skilled 
female workers, 93 unskilled male workers and 76 unskilled female workers. 
Besides, 36 household members also got skilled jobs and 16 unskilled work. 
Though .in 1965-66, the capital invested formed about 28 times of the same 
in 1962-63, the employment generated was less than 3-5 times, from 127 
it rose to 443. It is thus capital-intensive than employment-oriented. The 
purpose of rural industrialisation can really be served only if the industries 
encouraged and chosen for assistance are capable of generating more employ¬ 
ment. 

2-44. A survey of 96 workers employed in the industries set-up in the RIP 
indicates that 14 workers were below 15 years, 32 were above 15 years and 
below 30 years and the rest above 30 years. 

2-45. There were 126 female workers who found employment in skilled 
and unskilled work in industries like handloom weaving, manufacture of 
match boxes and dress-making. The survey of 96 selected workers indicates 
that only one male worker belonging to the scheduled castes was employed 
in a leather goods cooperative while 6 male children and 7 female children 
were employed by the match industry. The handloom weaving industry em¬ 
ployed 1 male child, 2 female children and 4 women workers. The silk industry 
and the dress-making industry employed two children. Employment oppor¬ 
tunities for the weaker sections thus do not exceed 24 per cent. 

2-46. In a large number of cases female workers or children could only 
secure remuneration which helped them to supplement their family income. 

Production 

2 *47. There had been a gradual increase in the raw-material used by 
the industrial establishments. From Rs. 3,48,645 in 1962-63 the value of 
raw materials used increased to Rs, 7,38,185 in 1965-66. They covered 
items like silk yarn, hides and lime, steatite powder, paper, rubber bands, maida, 
polvthene, wool, iron tyres, coal, etc. The main products were silk sarees, 
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tarmed leather, furniture, pesticides, polythene packing material, bakery 
products, agricultural implements, utensils, etc. The value of finished goods, 
by-products and services are given below—• 


year Finished Value of Servioes (Rs.) 

goods (Es.) by-produeta (Bb.) 


1962-63 

. . 

4,81,921 

1,350 

4,200 

1963-64 


4,73,719 

1,550 

18,320 

1964-65 


8,28,602 

1,815 

32,845 

1965-66 

. * 

13,38,388 

4,154 

27,650 


2*48. The tempo of industrial activity had been on the increase both 
in terms of finished goods and services. It has been disclosed that some indus¬ 
trial establishments on which considerable investments were made could not 
fully utilise installed capacity for want of scarce raw material. 

Industrial Cooperatives 

2-49. There are five industrial cooperative societies which recoived assist¬ 
ance from the RIP It is not clear as to what considerations weighed with 
the RIP before selecting these societies. 

2-50. The Bukkarayasamudram Carpentry 'Workers’Cooperative Cottage 
Industrial Society Ltd. was formed prior to 1962-63 and had 8 members and 
5 sympathisers. Besides extending financial assistance of Rb. 18,362 the RIP 
provided teclrnical guidance in the construction of workshed and installation 
of machinery. 

2 *51. The Gooty Date and Palmyrah Products Cooperative Cottage 
Industrial Society was also started before 1962-63. It had a strength of 
65 members and received Rs. 3,060 as financial assistance and Rs. 360 as 
grant towards rent of .sales depot in 1904-05 from the R.LP. Its working 
is not very satisfactory. 

2-52. The Sarada Handpounding of Paddy Cottage Industrial Coopera¬ 
tive Society was in existence at Gottukurk even before the Project was 
inaugurated. It was given Rs. 7,466 as loan, Rs. 900 as grant toward rent of 
sales depot arid managerial assistance in 1964-65. It was functioning well 
till controls were introduced on trading in foodgrains. 

2-53. The Dharmavaram Hand Pounding of Paddy Cottage Industrial 
Cooperative Society was started after 1962-63 with a membership of 18 persons. 
The R.LP provided it Rs. 7,260 as loan and Rs. 360 as grant in 1964-65 to¬ 
wards rent of sales depot. But the society refunded the amount and desired 
to go into voluntary liquidation as it could not function due to the controls 
which are on foodgrains trade. 

2 *54. The Atmakur Tanners Cooperative Cottage Industrial Society 
Ltd. was also started after 1962-63 with 21 members and 5 sympathisers. 
It was given a loan of Rs. 19,700 in 1964-65 and Rs. 1,150 in 1965-66. It liad- 
taken up production and its performance has been satisfactory. It had pro¬ 
duced tanned leather valued at Rs. 3,039 in 1965-66. 
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2"55. The overall performance of these societies is not encouraging. The 
first four societies do not hold out any promise for the future and their 
past record was untidy. Even the last society, the membership of which 
dwindled to 3, appears to be causing anxiety to the R.I.P. While financial 
assistance should help an institution to find its feet through better perfor¬ 
mance and increased production, indiscriminate pumping in of funds may 
not be desirable. 

2*56. There were no specialist officers in different fields of technology 
at State level to give guidance, supervision and direction to the industrial 
growth at Project level. There wore also no training centres organised or ran 
by the R.I.P. except for the General Engineering Workshop and other 
Common Service Facility Centres. 

2-57. The General Engineering Workshop was started on 7-4-1966 for 
providing repairs and maintenance facilities to tools and equipments like 
tractors, diesel engines, electric motors, dusters etc. Training facilities exist 
for 7 stipendiary candidates in general engineering, and it is proposed to in¬ 
clude more trades like plumber, linemen, wiremen etc., with a view to 
meeting growing demand. An amount of Rs. 2,47,818, had already been 
spent on machinery, building, establishment etc., during the Project period. 

2-58. The Dye-House and Design Extension Centre was started with 
a view to developing the silk industry of Dharmavaram by providing better 
designs, fast shades and superior textures. Facilities for dyeing on scientific 
lirvs were also provided in it. An amount of Rs. 55,541 was spent till 1965-66 
on establishment, machinery etc. 

Common Service Facility Centre 

2*59. There is a Common Facility Centre for leather goods at Atmakur 
and another for carpentry at Yadiki. The total expenditure incurred on 
these two Centres till the end of 1965-66 was Rs. 8,304 and Rs. 10,631 res¬ 
pectively. The leather goods centre at Atmakur has a leather rolling machine, 
a leather splitting machine, a sole lift cutting press, a punching machine, a 
strapping machine and a sewing machine. The Common Facility Centre for 
carpentry has a band-saw, a wood lathe and a grinder. While the Atmakur 
Centre could press its equipments into service for a period ranging from 2 hours 
in the case of sole lift cutting press to 30 hours in respect of sewing machine, 
the Yadiki Centre had not used its equipment in 1965-66. The position needs 
to be reviewed and more attention given to the proper and adequate utilisation 
of machinery since it does not appear that artisans in leather goods have 
even availed of the improved tools of the Centre or the better skills of the 
Demonstrator at Atmakur. It does not also appear that the Centre could 
create an interest among the artisans. It had also not succeeded in impar¬ 
ting new skills though it had been working since about a year. A programme 
which is yet to enthuse the artisans needs to go a long way before it is ex¬ 
panded. But the R.I.P. is increasing the number of Common Facility Centres 
despite their dubious role and uncertain performance. 
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Deputation of Artisans for Training 

2*60. Besides providing training and facilities in the use of improved 
tools, the R.I.P. had also been deputing candidates for training in institutions 
within and outside the State on payment of stipends. Training was imparted 
to 45 artisans during the Project period by institutions like Leather Technolo¬ 
gical Institute, Madras, and the Furniture Mill at Sanatnagar, 

2-61. Twenty persons received training in institutions within the State 
during 1963-64 and 25 went outside the State for training, during the same 
period. Institutions within the State' were utilized for training in trades 
like carpentry, blacksmithy, dyeing and printing, paints and varnishes, and 
servicing of oil engines. Training in trades like soap making, wood carving, 
brick making, weaving of fine mats, leather goods and tanning, pottery and 
fruit canning was imparted by training institutions located outside the 
State. 

2*62. There exist facilities for training local artisans, in the demons- 
tration-cum-training centres which were located in the Project area but 
were run either by the Department of Industries and Commerce or the Pan- 
chayat Sarcitis. There is a Demonstration-cum-Training Centre for Tanning 
and Leather goods. It was started in 1956 and is managed by the Assistant 
Director of Industries and Commerce. It has a capacity to train 12 persons 
per session and had trained 56 persons during the Project period. 

2-63. The Panchayati Samiti, Gooty has been running a Demonstration- 
cum-Training Centre with a capacity to train 10 persons per session in the 
bamboo and ‘Rattan’ products since 1964. A Tailoring, Dress making and 
Embroidery Centre was started in 1964 in the Panchayat Samiti area of Gooty 
and had trained 40 persons till the end of 1965-66. There were two peripa¬ 
tetic demonstration units in pottery and tape weaving, which were started 
in 1963 and 1964 respectively. They trained 40 persons in tailoring and 
75 in pottery. 

Payment of Stipend 

2*64. The R.I.P. paid stipends of Rs. 75 and Rs. 100 per mensem to those 
candidates who were deputed for training within the State and outside the 
State respectively. Candidates selected for training in the General Engineering 
Workshop, were paid Rs. 50 per mensem. Some of the training centres like 
the Production-cum-Training Centre in bamboo and ‘Rattan’ products and 
the ‘Cumbly’-Weaving Centre arranged payment of Rs. 25 per trainee per 
mensem, which was subsequently increased to Rs, 30 for the ‘Cumbly’ weaver 
trainees. 

2*65. The consensus of opinion of the Instructors of the six selected train¬ 
ing centres indicated that the trainees were interested in the contents of 
the training and the stipends had helped to sustain them. Some had come 
to learn special skills and pursue them as professions. 

2*66. The existing procedure stipulated payment of stipend at the end 
of every month. Advance payments were permitted only for the first month 
of the training period and had to be recovered in three instalments in the 
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three subsequent months. This caused hardship because most of the trainees 
belonged to poor families and could not maintain themselves especially in a 
different town. So the R.I.P.C. suggested that stipends might be paid in 
advance but the Secretary, R.I.P.C. should obtain certificates of regular 
attendance of the recipients of stipend from the training centres. 

2-67. An analysis of 54 trainees selected out of 71 who were under-going 
training in the different centres indicated that a majority of them were in 
the age-group 15 to 19 years, 2 were under 15 years and 6 were between 20 and 
25 years, and the remaining 6 were above 25 years. Evidently, preference is 
given to selected younger persons. Of these, 28 persons had studied upto 
primary standard, 12 upto the Middle school, 4 were literates and the remain¬ 
ing illiterates. 

2-68. Of the selected trainees, 7 were sponsored by the R.I.P. and the 
rest were undergoing training on their own. The 7 RIP sponsored trainees wem 
selected from those within the trade while only 7 of the re: '.aining 47 
could claim some experience. Most of the trainees were receiving training in 
trades which were not their traditional occupations. The R.I.P. was in a 
better position to make training more purposeful and could pick and choose 
the trainees because it was offering Rs. 60 per trainee per month compared 
to Rs. 30 and Rs. 25 per mensem offered by other agencies. It was reported 
that 25 trainees out of 54 did not receive any stipend while 10 got Rs. 25 
each, 12 received 30 each and the remaining 7 got Rs. 50 per mensem. The 
stipends were paid to them regularly and 20 of the 29 recipients considered 
the amount of stipend to be adequate but the remaining did not think so. 

Duration, and Coverage 

2-69. The duration of the training in the General Engineering Work¬ 
shop was 6 months while the period of training in the other institutions 
was 11 months. The instructors thought that while the trainees were evin¬ 
cing interest, the duration of the training was inadequate to impart all new 
skills and designs. A majority of the trainees could not suggest improvements 
in respect of the duration or the quality of training but some suggestions were 
made by 15 trainees and the instructors of the training centres. Large pro¬ 
portions of them indicated that the period of training in blacksi ithy, car¬ 
pentry and general engineering should be 9 to 12 months instead of 6 months 
so that the training may be thorough. The need for providing opportunities 
for acquiring skills independently was emphasised by some while a few others 
indicated the need for incentives for regular attendance and good perfor¬ 
mance. 

Follow-up 

2-70. Efforts were made to assist all candidates deputed for tr ainin g 
by the R.I.P. and also those who had been trained in the centres located in the 
five Panchayat Samiti Blocks. They may broadly be classified into assistance 
given in securing employment, provision of improved tools and equipment, 
technical assistance and provision of loans and grants. ' 

M/B(D)49I > 0—5 



Employment 

2 VI. One of the science graduates who was trained in the manufacture, 
of Paints and varnishes was appointed as Supervisor for Paints and Varnishes 
Unit. A non-graduate who was trained was appointed as a skilled worker. 
A candidate trained in Central Leather Research Institute was appointed 
as Technical Manager of the Tanners Society at At nakur. The post of a 
skilled t>yer in the Dye House and Design Extension Centre at Dharmavarara 
was filled in by an artisan trained in dyeing, printing and textile designs. 
Similar information for those trained in the Samiti Centres is not available. 

2-72. There is no E nploy nent Bureau to help the trained artisans and 
candidates to secure suitable employment. Effort made to assess employ¬ 
ment opportunities available in private sector, has not been adequate though 
it appears that 30% of the candidates who reoeivad training made indepen¬ 
dent efforts and secured employment in the industrial estate or under private 
industrialists. 

2-73. Employment opportunities available are not enough to absorb 
even a small percentage of the total number of trained candidates. An analy¬ 
sis of the selected trainees indicated that 24 out of the 54 were employed 
in occupations like blacksmithy, carpentry, manufacture of furniture and 
‘cumbly’ weaving before receiving training. Eleven of these persons were 
willing to go back and pursue their occupations as they would acquire and 
use new skills and could design new items. The remaining persons who 
were not employed before receiving the training had taken to trades like 
general engineering, tailoring, dress making, embroidery and knitting. 

2-74. A similar analysis of 26 selected artisans indicated that only four 
had received training—one each in iron works and mat weaving od stipendary 
basis and two in tailoring without stipend. The three artisans trained in 
tailoring and mat weaving were pursuing their occupations. Taking an 
overall picture of the artisans, all except 2 were self-employed. Of the 
26 selected artisans, work was full-time but seasonal in respect of two and 
part-time and seasonal in respect of 1. The rest were Employed tliroughout 
the year and their work was full-time except in the case of 6, 2 of whom were 
working for other employers. 

Conclusions and Suggestions 

2*75. The R.I.P. did help local artisans and entrepreneurs through 
provision of training facilities, loans and grants, technical guidance, improved 
tools and scarce raw materials. However, its ability in attracting enterpre- 
neurs from outside the Project was, at best marginal. 

2-76. The prim® motive of the entrepreneurs in starting the industries 
was profit. Raw materials were easily available in the area and there was 
a ready market for their products. There were some instances where indus¬ 
tries were started on the basis of scarce or imported raw material and these 
industries foand procurement of raw material rather difficult. 
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2-77. The entrepreneurs and artisans had, by and large, necessary back* 
ground and experience in industries which they started recently. There were 
a few cases where entrepreneurs, whose experience was confined to oil cru¬ 
shing and production of groundnut cake, did not find any difficulty in setting 
up manufacture of rice haulier screens and insecticides. Similarly, a medical 
practitioner took to dairy farming on sound lines. There were, however 
a few where an advocate started the manufacture of polythene bags, a former 
goldsmith borrowed funds for setting up a carpentry unit, a tailor thought of 
producing soap and a few cultivators had taken to dairy and poultry far¬ 
ming. The advocate and the former tailor got confronted with problems of 
know-how, operations of machinery and heavy purchase of raw materials. 
In the case of the polythene bag industry, this resulted in the break down 
of machinery for 3 months in 1965-6(5 and wastage of raw material. The 
soap manufacturer in his search for a formula for low-cost soap had produced 
soap cakes worth Rs. 2,000 which were technically imperfect. The culti¬ 
vators could not control poultry diseases and so lost considerably on that 
score. Even those who took to dairy faming appear to have laid emphasis 
on cattle manures that they would get than on the production of milk and 
milk products. The former goldsmith does not appear to have established 
the carpentry unit at all. It, thus, appears that but for business acumen and 
sincerity of purpose, other factors like the background of the entrepreneur 
have little bearing upon the nature and performance of their industrial es¬ 
tablishments. 

Organisation of Industry 

2-78. Individual enterprise received a good fillip Bince 1963-64. The 
R.I.P. not only provided loans at low rates of interest but endeavoured to 
extend technical assistance. The art isans and entrepreneurs had taken 
advantage of these facilities and started industries. The industrial coopera¬ 
tives, on the other hand, have not been able to benefit much because they 
were not properly managed. In fact, it is felt that the industrial coopera¬ 
tives were the weakest link in the programme of rural industrialisation. 

Local Resources 

2-79. Industries like bakery, handloom, carpentry, dairying, poultry 
farming, tanning and dress making have helped in the utilisation of local 
raw materials. A sizeable number of the entrepreneurs belong to the Project 
area or the district in which it is located. The R.I.P, did make efforts to 
utilise local mineral resources but it has yet to set up mineral-based indus¬ 
tries, There is considerable need to examine the possibilities of starting 
agro-based industries and industries which have scope for utilising local 
labour. 


Employment 

2 - 80 . According to the present study, industrial establishments which 
were set up could absorb 443 skilled and un-skilled workers. Of them, 53 
were household workers. Further, industries which were in existence prior 
to the R.I.P, were also employing wage labour. Taking an overall picture 
M/B(D)49PC—5(a) 
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the industries which were started between 1963-64 to 1965-66 could contri¬ 
bute to the creation of employment for about 314 workers. The kandloom 
weaving and the match industries have contributed most to the employment 
of workers. The match industry had, in particular, contributed to the pro¬ 
vision of part-time but perennial employment of women and children. There 
was practically no seasonal employment in any industry. 

Training — 

2 ■ 81. The content and the duration of training did not invite much com¬ 
ment from the trainees. Some of them, however, felt that greater em¬ 
phasis should be laid on imparting better skills, increase the duration of 
training and give opportunities to the trainees to handle items indepen¬ 
dently and successfully before they pass out of the training centre. The 
E.I.P. could, however, help the trained artisans with loans and implements 
and so very few of them have left the fields in which they received training. 

Assistance to Weaker Sections — 

2-82. Tho E.I.P. did not make special efforts to assist the weaker sec¬ 
tions like the scheduled castes, women and children on a singnificant scale. 
There was only one cobbler among the selected artisans who received financial 
assistance from the E.I.P. The Common Facility Centre for Leather Goods 
at Atmaker has yet to attract local tanners and cobblers who have not been 
able to utilise the centre beoause the improved process involved heavier 
investment and greater costs of production. They consider that their local 
processes and products involve less costs and contribute to make their 
products more competitive in the market. There is urgent need that the 
E.I.P. gives thought to reduce the costs so that the processes benefit the 
artisans. 

General Development — 

2'83. There is no evidence to indicate that the E.I.P. has any impact 
on agriculture, irrigation, communications and social services. Efforts which 
were made to develop sericulture and bee-keeping may have some bearing 
on small isolated pockets in the future. 

2'84. The following suggestions will help better implementation of 
the E.I.P. programme— 

(1) Those who undertook the Survey should also be closely associated 
with the implementation of the programme. The posting of a Planning- 
cum-Survey Officer needs no emphasis. 

(2) The Deputy Director should be adequately assisted by competent 
technical personnel to facilitate development of different types of industries. 
There is also need for posting an Assistant Project Officer who can attend to 
routine administrative matters. The Deputy Director will then be able to 
spare more time for giving the programme proper direction on the technical 
side. 
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(3) The Directorate should have liighly qualified specialists to provide 
guidance and solve problems not only on the tool mica! side but also on the 
commercial side especially in providing raw material, machinery and mar¬ 
keting facilities. 

(4) Administrative delays which affect industrial activity should be 
eliminated. Delay in posting the Superintendent for the machine shop of 
the General Engineering Workshop resulted in keeping all machines 
except the Lathe idle for several months. 

(5) There should be an effective liaison between the administration at 
the State and the Project levels, and between the State and the Planning 
Commission with a view to ensuring constant flow of information, exchange 
of ideas and provision of timely guidance. 

(6) Carpentry, dairy far ns, poultry farms, hand loom and silk twist¬ 
ing industries received a lion’s share of the financial assistance given by 
the R.I.P. The poultry and dairy farms have yet to justify the assistance 
extended to them.. Efforts should be made to ensure their proper fuction- 
iug. The purpose of assisting the flourishing dross-making units of Pamidi 
is not clear since they were making sizeable profits. 

(7) The 45 industries which sprang up recently with the assistance of the 
RIP are capital-intensive and have employed about 350 persons. Match making 
and handloom weaving arc the two industries which are labour-intensive and 
have, by proper division of labour, provided part-time employment to many 
women who would otherwise have remained idle. But for those industries gene¬ 
ration of employment by the RIP would have been extremely marginal. 

(8) The publicity given to the RIP so far was neither adequate nor mean¬ 
ingful enough to attract ontreprenurs. The Public Relations Officers of the State 
Government should be associated with the progrannne so that timely and ade¬ 
quate publicity is given to the Project. 

(9) The members of the RIPC and the prospective entreprenurs should 
be provided with facilities to visit those industries which were successfully 
working elsewhere so that similar industries could be started with the benefit 
of the experience of those in the field. 

(10) Availability of raw material to the small krtisan and the entrepre* 
neux has become a problem. High price of raw materials available locally and 
the non-availability of scarce raw materials, upset production schedules of 
many industrial establishments. The effective functioning of the proposed pro- 
curement-cum-sales-cum-service depot of raw materials may be of help to 
the artisans and industrialists. 

(11) Every effort was made to associate people’s representatives closely 
in respect of planning and implementation of the RIP. There is little doubt 
that they did help in bringing about greater understanding between the entrepre¬ 
neurs and the RIP, and in securing better coordination at different levels. In 
this process, however, they have created a feeling that considerations other 
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than merit played a good part, and to that extent rural industrialisation did not 
pick up the pace of progress. 

(12) Proper selection of candidates, adequate training and follow-up are 
necessary to make the training programme a success. Efforts may also be made 
to ensure impartial sanction and proper utilisation of loans. 

(13) It is felt that agencies like the All India Boards should play a more 
active role and channel their funds through the RIP as this may ensure proper 
and adequate industrial development. 

(14) Delays in examining proposals and preparing schemes by SISI and 
research institutions should be eliminated if entrepreneurs are to be encour¬ 
aged. 

2-85. Elimination of administrative, financial and other delays coupled 
with an earnest effort to assist deserving entrepreneurs and artisans could help 
in quickening the pace of rural industrialisation. Judicious approach in selec¬ 
ting and encouraging suitable industries which are utilising locally available 
raw material may give a fillip to industrial growth and widen employment 
opportunities. 



(Appendix I) 


Prospective Industries suggested by the Survey Report 


ANANTAFUR Place 

AgricuUure-based industries — 

(a) Groundnut— 

1. Establishment of a mechanised unit for the manufacture of peanut 
butter, groundnutoake meal, manufacture of soap, oosmctics eta. Gooty 

2. Setting up a mechanised unit for the manufacture of particle 

boards from groundnut shells .. .. .. .. Guntakal 

(b) Cotton 

3. Unit for the manufacture of surgical absorhant cotton Tadpatri 

4. Uint for cotton seed dolintirrg, orushing, flaking and oxpolling, 

solvent extraction and oil refining .. .. ., Tadpatri 

( c) Tamarind — 

5. Unit for starting manufacturing staroh commercially known 

as T.K. powder from tamarind seed .. .. „ ,, Dharmavaram 

(i) Castor — 

6. Unit for oil refining for inedioal use and manufacture of dehy¬ 
drated castor oil for use in paints and varnishes and Turkey red 

oil used in textile and lesther industries .. .. Tadpatri 

7. Starting Eri Silk industry .. .. .. 

Mineral-based industries — 

8. Unit for manufacturing calcium oarbide .. ., ,. Kistapadu 

9. China olay washing plant and chemical lime production and 

talcum powder manufacturing unit .. .. Gooty 

Industries based on other locally available raw materials — 

10. Bone crushing unit .. .. .. .. Cliukkalur 

11. Organisation of a briok making cooperative .. .. .. Raptadu 

12. Production Centre for glased pottery .. .. Muohukota 

13. Fruit preservation and canning unit .. .. .. Tadpatri 

14. Manufacture of Tale .. .. .. .. .. Thimraampalli 

15. Establishment of a mechanised wood working unit .. .. Kudair 

16. Curably weaving with power driven oarding maohioes.. .. Kudair 

17. Sissal fibre extraction and rope making training oentre .. G.R. Palli 

Schemes based on artisans — 

18. Unit for house-building material on cooperative lines .. ., Thimraapuram 

19. Palmyrah and Date Products Workers' Cooperative .. .. Gooty 

20. Bamboo and Basket makers’ cooperative .. .. .. Gooty 

21. Palmgur making and other products on eoojreretive lines ,. Gooty 

22. Organisation of a tanning and leather workers' Cooperative ., Butlur, Atmakeir 

& Bathalapalli 

23. Organisation of a potters’oooperative .. .. .. Putlur 

Training Schemes for artisans — 

24. Training-oum-Produotion Centre in Palm produots .. •• Y.T, Cheruvir 


25. Deputation of artisans to undergo training inside and outside 
the project on stipendary basis. 


2(, IVuining-oum-Production Center in Tanning and leather goods 

manufacturing .. .. .. •• Bathalapalli 
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Place 


Schemes bated on local needs — 

27. Meohanised calendering and Dyeing unit .. .. 

28. Demonstration-oum-Production Centre in the manufacture of 
agricultural implements 

2ft. Integrated oommon facility oentre in carpentry 

30. Establishment of a General Engineering workshop. 

Schemes for Dairying, Poultry Farming and Others —. 

31. Enoouragemont of private entrepreneurs to start their own 
industries by providing them with tnaohinery and equipment 
on hire-purchase system. 

32. Distribution of tools and apptianoes to artisans. 

33. Grant of Cottage Industries Loans. 


Dharatnavaram 

Dharmavaram 

Putlur 
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Delegation of Powers 


Nature of adminis- Details of powers delegated Details of powers delegated 

trative or financial to State Level Committee to Project Level Committee 

power delegated 


1. Sanction of Soheme. .. To sanction any scheme for de- To sanction any pattern goheme 

velopment of any approved oosting not more than Rs. 

industry other than Common 50,000. The State Levol Com* 

place industry (like rioe mills, mittee shall approve a list of 

oil mills, cotton gins, sugar pattern schemes to be imple- 

mills etc.) at a total cost in* mented in the project areas as 

elusive of non-reourring ex- and when possible and in addi* 

penditure plus working capital tion to delegated powers now 

not exceeding Rs. 2 lakh per exeroised by the Director, In- 

scheme. dustrles and Commeroe, in res¬ 

pect of pattern schemes approv¬ 
ed by the Govt, for imple¬ 
mentation under tho C.D. Pro- 
gramme. 

2. Sanction of financial To sanction assistance to indus- To grant assistance to indus- 

assistance, tries by (i) advancing loans to tries in the private sector under 

private entrepreneurs; (ii) Art. 219 and 220 Andhra 

Contributing to share capital; Finance Code by the Govt./ 

(iii) giving bank guarantees; State Level Committee in res- 

(i») guaranteeing debenture et o. peot of (») advancing loans to 

under Article 219 and 220 of private entrepreneurs; (ii) oon- 

Andhra Finanoe Code. Tho tributing to share capital, as 

financial assistance so given be above upto a limit of Rs. 25,000 

limited to Rs. 1 lakh in each in each case, 

oase except in respect of items 
(iff) and (iv) where tho limit 
may be Rs. 2 lakh in each case. 

9. Sanction of works ,. To sanotio n expenditure on To sanction expenditure on con- 
works upto a limit of Rs. 1 lakli struotion of buildings upto a 

per soheme under Article 158 limit of Rs. 25,000 ineaohease 
of the Andhra Finanoe Code under Aot. 158, Andhra Finanoe 
in respect of building to be oode. 
constructed. 

4. Purohase of machinery To purohase machinery and To purchase machinery and 
and materials. materials upto a limit of Rs. I materials for the sanctioned 

lakh at a time under Article soheme upto a limit of Re. 

93 of the Andhra Finance Code 26,000 at a time under Article 

and such purohase made by the 93 of the Andhra Finanoe Code. 
Committee may be excluded 
from the purview of the Central 
Stores Purohase Department. 
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Appendix III 


(Loans Actually disbursed in the project area) 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Indnstiy 

2 

Num¬ 
ber of 
iu- 
dus- 
ti iul 
Ests. 
benefi¬ 
ted 

3 


Amount diaburaod during 


' 1962-63 

4 

1963-64 

5 

1964-65 

6 

1985-66 

7 

Total 

8 

I 

Tanning 

2 



7,500 


7,500 

2 

Insootioides 

1 




25,000 

25,000 

3 

Mfg. of rioehualler .. 
screens 

1 




15,000 

15,000 

4 

Paper bags 

1 

46,860 


25,000 


71,860 

5 

Polvthone Industries 

1 

(API 

14,400 

31,875 


66,275 

0 

Bakery ,. 

1 


(AP) 

(AP) 

20,000 

3,000 

3,000 

7 

Blaoksmithy aud 

General Engineering 

1 




5,000 

6,000 

8 

Wood working 

1 

BSPSp 


. . 

5,000 

5,000 

9 

Carpentry-cnm-black- 

smithy 

2 



8,000 


8,000 

10 

Wool oarding 

3 

(1 $ jj|»|2 

3,000 

6,000 

. . 

9,000 

11 

Hnmlloom weaving .. 

2 

J 

. . 

. . 

27,000 

27,000 

12 

Dairy 

3 

. . 

. . 

. . 

27,000 

27,000 

13 

Poultry 

3 

.. 

. ♦ 

. . 

13,000 

13,000 

14 

Mfg. of aluminium 
utensils 

1 

1,778 

5,422 

9,900 


17,100 

15 

Iron works 

1 

(AP) 

(AP) 

(AP) 

10,000 

10,000 

16 

Metal wire indus¬ 

tries 

1 

38,740 

4,882 

6,150 


74,772 

17 

Expanded Metal 

1 

(AT’) 

(AP) 

89,262 

25,000 

(AP) 

15,000 


1,04,202 

18 

Matoh 

2 


(AP) 

20,000 

5,000 

25,000 

19 

Carpentry .. 

5 


2,500 

8,500 

10,500 

21,500 

20 

Dress making 

2 




10,000 

10,000 

21 

Soap 

2 


3,000 

3,000 


6,000 

22 

Silk Industry 

1 


10,000 



10,000 



39 

87,378 

1,32,466 

1,86,925 

1,55,500 

5,61,269 


N. B AP*Andhra Pradesh Finance Corporation. 
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BUBAL INDUSTRIES PROJECT-CHURU (RAJASTHAN) 

3*1. Introduction —There are two Rural Industries Projects in Rajasthan, 
one in theChuru District and the other in Nagaur District. These districts were 
chosen as they were adjacent to each other and had unfavourable agricultural 
conditions, considerable under-employment, lack of development of potential 
resources and least pressure, of population on land. 

3 *2. Administrative Arrangements —A state Level Coordination Committee 
was constituted in March, 1963 with the Minister of Industries as its Chairman 
and the joint Director of Industries as Member-Secretary. The other members 
of this 16-menber committee were important officials of the Industries, Fi¬ 
nance, and Planning Departments of the State Government, Development 
Commissioner, Secretary to the Standing Committee, BIPC, Director SISI and 
the two Zilla Pramukhs of Churu and Nagaur. 

3'3. The strength of the above committee was subsequently raised to 25 
by nominating the Collectors, Clmru and Nagaur, the Chaim.eu, Project Com¬ 
mittees, Churu andNagaur, the Director of Economics and Statistics, the General 
Manager, Rajasthan Small Industries Corporation and three non-officials. The 
State Level Co-ordination Committee was eonsituted to make district-wise sub¬ 
allocation of funds; ensure coordination of the various departments connected 
with the implementation of the rural industries programme; achieve continu¬ 
ous collaboration between the various official agencies and non-official organisa¬ 
tions at the local level; and utilise the services of the Project Committees in 
drawing up the programme for rural industrialisation. 

3 • 4. A Project Advisory Committee was constituted at Churu alongwith 
the State level Coordination Committee. It consisted of a non-official member 
as Chair.-nan, the Collector, Zilla Pramukh, District Animal Husbandry Officer, 
District Industries Officer, Assistant Registrar, Cooperative Societies, Superin¬ 
tendent, Sheep and Wool Department, representatives of the Rajasthan Khadi 
and Village Industries Board and Small Industries Service Institute, Agents, 
State Bank of Bikaner and Jaipur, and four non-officials. The Project Officer 
was the Member-Secretary. It was formed to ensure integrated development 
of all kinds of small industries, evolve effective techniques and suggest schemes 
for implementation by Panchayat Samitis, 

3-5. Delegation of Powers — To facilitate achievement of these objectives 
certain administrative and financial powers were delegated to the State Level 
Co-ordination Committee and the Project Advisory Committee, (Appendix 1). 
It was, however, stipulated that while the Project Advsiory Committee could 
exercise powers delegated to it, after the approval of the scheme and sanction 
of necessary budget by the State Level Co-ordination Committee, the State Level 
Co-ordination Committee itself should act on decisions taken at its committee 
meeting only if it was attended by and with the concurrence of the Secretary 
for Finance. In case the representatives of the Finance Department were to 
disagree with the decisions, the same should be referred to the State Govern¬ 
ment. for necessary orders. 
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3-6. The State Level Co-ordination Committee and the Project Advisory 
Committees were exercising these administrative and financial powers till May, 
1966 when these powers were withdrawn. According to the provisions of the 
Constitution, those powers which were vested in the Governor could not be 
exercised by persons other than officers subordinate to him. To overcome 
this difficulty the State Government constituted Executive Committees at 
State and Project levels consisting of the following members. 


State lovol 


Projoot level 


1. Direotor of Industries aiul 

Convenor 

i 

l. Collector, Churn ; 

Convenor 

Civil Supplies; 


2. Treasury Offioer, Chum 

Member 

2. Dy. Seoy., Indus : 

Member 

3. Executive Engineer, 

Member 

3. I>y. Seoy. Fin : 

Merabor 

P.W.D. 


4. Jt. Dir. of Inds: 

Member-Soe- 

4* Project Offioer, Churn : 

Member-Sec- 


retary 


ratary 


3-7. The Executive Committees were vested with financial and adminis¬ 
trative powers which were formerly exercised by the State and Project level 
committees. The State Level Coordination Committee and the Project Ad¬ 
visory Committee had thus become exclusively advisory in character. 

3-8. The Project Advisory Committee had, by this change in its functions 
limited its activities to suggesting schemes and programmes to be taken up 
in the project area. The Project office prepared schemes and placed them 
before the Project Advisory Committee for their approval. The schemes 
were examined and forwarded to the Director of Industries with suitable 
modifications and suggestions. These programmes and schemes were tech¬ 
nically scrutinised by the Joint Director (Rural Industrialisation) and then 
placed, before the State Level Coordination Committee of which he was the 
Member-Secretary. The Finance Department was approached for obtaining 
financial sanction to facilitate the implementation of the scheme. Once 
financial sanction was secured, administrative sanction was issued by the 
Joint Director. Thus the procedure laid down for preparation of Scheme, 
obtaining financial and administrative sanctions, and actual implementation 
involved considerable delay at every stage. 

3-9. It may be noted from the above that though the State Level Co¬ 
ordination Committee was according its approval, the normal procedures 
laid down in respect of examination of schemes, obtaining technical, financial 
and administrative sanctions had to be followed. Besides, the State Level 
Committee met only once in a quarter and this added to the delays. 

3-10. The Executive Committees which arc compact bodies and meet 
regularly and frequently have reduced the significance of the State and Project 
level bodies considerably. In fact some members of these bodies offered to 
resign since the powers to take decisions have been substituted by advisory 

functions. 

3-11. The Director of Industries and Civil Supplies was responsible for 
the normal departmental programme as well as the implementation of the 
programme under Rural Industries Projects. At the State level be was assisted 
by the Joint Director (Rural Industrialisation) in a dmin istering two RIPs, 
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3-12. Three more Joint Directors, one each for Chemical Industrial 
Estates, Loans and Textiles; and Technical and Planning were also assisting 
the Director. The Joint Director (HI) was scrutinising the schemes prepared 
by the RIP and approved by the RIPC, in great detail for obtaining approval 
of the State Level Coordination Committee of which he was the Member- 
Secretary. The State Level Coordination Committee appointed a sub-com¬ 
mittee to examine the schemes or programmes submitted to it. The sub¬ 
committee normally approved the schemes with modifications, if necessary. 

3-18. At the Project level, the Project Officer’s functions were similar 
to that of District Industries Officer. However, adequate assistance in terms 
of technical staff was not available to him to meet the requirements of the 
Project area. Though there are 7 blocks in his area and each should have 
the services of an Industries Extension Officer, there were only 5 Extension 
Officers instead of 7. This had resulted in considerable strain to them and was 
a handicap to the Project work. As such the Fourth Five Year Plan for the 
RIP contains provision for the appointment of the remaining 2 Industries 
Extension Officers. The need for appointing an Expert in Hosiery and 
Finishing work of Woollen Products, a Leather Expert, a Heat Treatment 
Expert, and an Expert for Mechanical Engineering was also realised by the 
State Level Coordination Committee in 1965. In the absence of competent 
and acceptable technical advice, the growing requirements of industry will 
not be adequately served. Besides, it is also felt that delays in appointing 
staff, if avoided, would step up the pace of implementation of various schemes. 

3*14. Programmes of the Department and PIP —The Department of 
Industries had its own normal programme in addition to the Rural Industries 
Project. This normal programme was implemented by the District In¬ 
dustries Officer, The normal programme of village and small industries and 
the programme under the Rural Industries Projects thus look alike. However, 
in the case of the former, the Directorate prepared schemes and secured approval 
of the State Industries Department before forewarding them to the district 
level for implementation. The Rural Industries Project on the other hand, 
got the scheme prepared at project level and processed it through the Project 
Advisory Committee before forwarding it to the Director for his approval. 
The Khadi and Village Industries Board, functioning in the Project area, 
aimed at providing financial help to organise and develop industries like 
Amber and Traditional Khadi, ‘gur-khandsari’, palm ‘gur’, hand made paper, 
pottery, oil ‘ghani’, leather tanning and footwear hand pounding of rice, 
manufacturing soap from non-edible oils, bee-keeping and “atta chakki”. 

3 ‘15. Coordination —Efforts to achieve coordination between the Indus¬ 
tries Department and the RIP were made. Similar efforts were made to achieve 
coordination between the Directorate and the K. & V.I. Board. The Project 
Officer who was also the District Industries Officer in the Project area was 
subordinate to the Director of Industries. At the Project level the Project 
Officer was a member of the Rural Industries Project Advisory Committee 
and so the need for further coordination in work did not arise. As the Project 
Officer was also the Project Industries Officer, he was responsible for the exe¬ 
cution of the industries programme under the Block Loan Fund. He was 
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a member of the District Level Committee and the Project Executive Commit¬ 
tee. Applications for loans from individuals; industrial undertakings and 
industrial cooperatives were prepared by the Industries Extension Officer 
and forwarded to the Project Officer. The Project Officer scrutinised and 
forwarded the application of the industrial cooperatives with necessary re¬ 
commendations to the Assistant Registrar of Cooperative Societies. Besides, 
credit limits for industrial units were fixed by the State Bank of Bikaner and 
Jaipur on the recommendations of the Project Officer. Similarly, the 
Rajasthan Finance Corporation also did not provide loans to industrial units 
unless they were recommended by the Project Officer. 

3 • 16. Coordination between the Department of Industries and the Khadi 
and Village Industries Board was achieved through consultation and under¬ 
standing. The Secretary, State Industries Department, and one of the Deputy 
Directors of the Directorate of Industries were members of the Board. Besides, 
the State Government providing financial assistance in addition to meeting 
establishment expenses. 

3-17. Grants and loans were given by the Board for developing indus¬ 
tries covered by it. On the recommendation of the Project Officer, the funds 
were routed through the Assistant Registrar of Cooperative Societies in respect 
of industrial cooperatives and through BDOs for others. The Project Officer 
helped in the distribution and recovery of loans. In addition to this the Board 
had also deputed its Technical Assistants in Leather and Oil Ghani to the 
industrial units, Both of them were stationed at Churu. 

3-18. Publicity —Proper and adequate publicity about the objectives 
and functions of the Rural Industries Project still remains to be carried out 
on systematic fines. The only publicity that the project received was after 
the constitution of the Project Advisory Committee in March, 1963 when 
the official and non-official members went round the Project area to publicise 
the programme through individual contacts. Besides, some important deci¬ 
sions of the Project Advisory Committee were also given to the local press. The 
Industries Extension Officers and tire Economic Investigators working in 
the Project area also met local entrepreneurs to inform them about facilities 
available in starting rural industries. The Project Officer could have secured 
the cooperation of the State Publicity Department for adequate visual publi¬ 
city in rural areas. As publicity is a continuing process the RIP would 
do well to make the local public relations officer a member of the Project 
Advisory Committee. 

3-19. Selected Rural hidustries Project, Churu —Churu District was 
selected for the location of the Project because there was considerable un¬ 
employment and vast potential for development. Besides, agricultural opera¬ 
tions were conducted under unirrigated conditions. The area of the Project 
is coterminus with the Churu District. This district forms part of Bikaner 
division and covers Rattanagar, Rajgarh, Tarenagar, Rattangarh, Sardar- 
shahar, Doonagargarh and Sujangarh Blocks. 

3-20. The Project covers an area of 6510 sq. miles with a population 
of 6,59,011 as per 1961 census. The soils consist of a vast expanse of sand 
and sand dunes interspersed by the rocky hills of Sujangarh Block. But the 



soil is not very fertile though green patches come up after the rainy season. 
The average annual rainfall ranges from 12" to 14" and most of it is received in 
the months of July and August. Insufficient rains often cause conditions of 
drought. 

3-21. Agricuture keeps the cultivator busy for only two to three months 
in the Kharif season. He hardly finds opportunities to keep himself busy, 
as potential resources are yet to be developed and employment opportunities 
created. Wool and bones are the main livestock products. Wool obtained 
from sheep is sold to traders who convert it into blankets, carpets, woollen 
hosiery and cloth. Camel skin and goat hair are used for making ropes etc. 
Bones which are collected from adult carcasses, are exported outside the district. 

3 • 22. Planning Process —The appointment of the Rural Industries Project 
Officer in February, 1963 was followed by the posting of a Planning-cum- 
Survey Officer in July, 1963. They carried out a base-line survey of the 
projectarea to assess the existing and potential resources with special reference 
to village industries and crafts. 

3’23. Major Findings of the Survey Report —The Survey Report had, 
however, examined potentialities, possible lines of development and suggested, 
a number of industries (See Appendix 2). 

3'24. An examination of schemes reveals an emphasis on training pro¬ 
grammes, running of demonstration centres, esta blishment of a dopartmcntally 
run commercial scheme like wool combingand spinning plant with 400 spindles, 
provision of loans to industrial unitsand allied activities like dairying, poultry 
farming otc. Utilisation of local raw material resources like ‘gowar’, woollen 
yarn, hides and skins, milk, and minerals was also given priority. 

3-25. The present industrial set-up reveals that some industries like 
manufacture of ‘gowar’ gas, galvanised iron buckets, conduit pipe, wooden 
casings, ‘Jalis’ and rings and biscuits etc., have come up during the Project 
period in the private sector. The wool combing and carding plant was sug¬ 
gested by the RIPC, Planning Commission. Industries like bidi making 
polythene bags, gum-tape, tyre retreading, wood works, khandsari, pen-ink 
and hair oil, and match boxes have also come up though they were not in¬ 
cluded in the Survey Report. These industries came up because the Project 
Officer who was also the District Industries Officer could give permits or 
quotas to foster their development. Besides, resource-based industries could 
not easily be started for want of adequate resources, entrepreneurs willing to 
take risks, extension effort and guidance. 

3*26, The loans and grants provided by the RIP strengthened and 
enthused industries like shoe making, ironand steel fabrication, cement articles, 
poultry farming etc. It is thus evident that by providing loans, grants, 
subsidies and other assistance the project fulfilled the catalytic functions. 

3-27. Limitation of the Survey —'The survey has indicated the industries 
mentioned earlier for further development. Some of them are new industries 
while the rest are either tradtional or existing ones. This survey, which is 
more in the nature of a general socio-economic enquiry, does not go deep 
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enough to examine the scope of rural industrialisation in each specific area and 
so its recommendations tend to become general and to that extent unhelpful in 
guiding the Project about the course of action it should adopt. Besides, 
there exists no planned approach to indicate the sources of finance, the 
extent of finance required, the type of organisation' and the envisaged 
increase in production. Some light on the entrepreneurial talent available 
and scope of success for the industry alongwith a thorough examination of 
transport facilities, raw material and skills would have helped the Project in 
picking up industries for implementation. The absence of such a thorough 
techno-economic survey by a competent agency limited the ability of the 
Project hr preparing schemes an l assisting the entrepreneur. The tliorough- 
ness with which a study was made for locating a maoliine-tanning unit brings 
home the advantages of such enquiries clearly. A Committee consisting of 
Deputy Director of Industries (Leather) of the Department of industries 
and Supplies, Rajasthan Government, Assistant Director (FW), Small* 
Industries Service Unit, Jodhpur and Junior Field Officer (Leather), 
Small Industries Service Institute, was constituted to select the location in 
the Project area. The committee studied the problem with the help of 
the Chairman, HIP, Churu, Project Officer, Churu f BDOs and Industries 
Extension Officers. After considering different problems and competing 
claims of various sites the committee suggested Parihara as very suitable, 
because it was adequately provided with transport and communications, 
raw material, labour, water and electricitv. If the base-line survey had 
similarly been thorough, it would havo become the corner stone of rural indus¬ 
trial development. 

3-28. Source of Finance —The requirements of the Project area were met 
primarily from the nucleus funds placed at the disposal of the RIPC. Funds 
from other sources like the Industries Department, the Khadi and Village 
Industries Board, the Rajasthan Finance Corporation etc. were also spent in 
the Project area but their contribution towards rural industrialisation was 
not significant.. The Department of Technical Education incurred heavy ex¬ 
penditure on running the Industrial Training Institute at Ratangarh. If 
this expenditure is excluded since it pertains to the Department of Technical 
Education, the role of the RIP becomes more striking as may be seen from 
the figures given below— 



Total 

Expenditure 

Percentage of 

Year 

expenditure 

incurred 
by the RIP 

of (3) to (2) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1902-63 

8,737 

1,737 

20 

1963-64 

2,53,042 

1,94,576 

SI 

1964-66 

.. 5,69,438 

4,24,250 

75 

1968-66 

2,75,015 

1,14,271 

42 


The expenditure incurred by the RTP increased considerably till 
1964-65 but there was a decline in the expenditure in ] 965-66. 
It has been observed that the expenditure incurred by the 
RIP during the project period indicates considerable shortfalls 
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There were different reasons for these shortfalls. The Project 
Office was set up only on 23-2-63 and so it had little time to utilise the allot¬ 
ment for that year. The three technical officers who were to be appointed in 
1963-64 were not in position. Besides, an allotment of Rs. 40,275 for the 
Wool Carding and Finishing Centre could not be utilised as it was not started. 
Even from the amount of Rs. 49,670 which was sanctioned for the Designing, 
dyeing and Finishing Centre in Woollen Textiles, the centre could utilise only 
Rs. 24,500 as the Project Level Committee was empowered to incur expen¬ 
diture upto Rs. 25,000 only. Sanction for purchasing the remaining machinery 
could not be obtained from the State Level Coordination C ommit tee The 
situation in 1964-65 continued to be the same as in the previous years except 
for the expenditure incurred on the wool combing and sp innin g plant. The 
purchase of machinery required for the Wool Carding and Finishing Centre 
was kept in abeyance and the posting of technical officers was not made. 
The RIPC could distribute only Rs. 9,800 out of an allotment of Rs. 45,000 
under subsidy and the rules governing the same were not approved by the 
Government. 

3-29. The shortfall in the expenditure during 1965-66 was considerable 
because an allotment of Rs. 4,40,000 meant for the wool combing and spinning 
plant could not be made over to the Rajasthan Small Industries Corpoation as 
the Planning Commission ordered an examination of the economic viability 
and other aspects of the scheme by the Standing Committee of the RIPG. 
No subsidy could be sanctioned for want ofapproval of the rules by the Govern¬ 
ment. Out of an allotment of Rs. 1,00,000, the Project authorities could not 
disburse Rs. 42,500 for want of necessary administrative sanction. The 
three Technical Oncers were not appointed even during this year. 

3-30. The pattern of allotment in the RIP budget indicates a growing em¬ 
phasis on production schemes like the wool combing and sp inning plant with 
400 spindles. 41 per cent of the total budget was allotted for this in 1964-65 
and 64 per cent in 1965-66. There was a sharp decline in the allotment under 
training programmes, from 43 per cent in 1963-64 to 17 per cent in 1964-65 
and 2 per cent in 1965-66. The provision under loans remained at 20 per cent 
in 1963-64 and 1964-65 but declined to 15 per cent in 1965-66 while the per¬ 
centage of grants declined from 20 per cent in 1963-64 to 9 per cent in 1964-65 
and 7 per cent in 1965-66. 

3-31. Criteria followed in the Selection of Entrepreneurs and Industries —An 
analysis of entrepreneurs of the 59 selected industrial establishments indicates 
that the majority of them had necessary experience in the industry which 
they had started. This experience was either in the same type industry or 
some other allied trade. Experience in business of any kind appears to have 
stood the entrepreneur in good stead. There were, however, 13 entrepreneurs 
who had no association with the type of industry which they had undertaken 
in the Project Area. A few former goldsmiths took to the making of 
confectionery articles, cement articles and thread reels. Some cultivators 
took up haudloom weaving while a motor car driver started poultry farming. 
Those unconnected with iron fabrication, lime making, brick kil^ and 
M/B(D)49PC—6 
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conduit pipe casting took interest in time. The entrepreneurs did not, 
however, consider that there was any improper selection or that any pressure 
was brought over the RIPC. 

3-32. Local demand and profit motive were largely responsible for the 
setting up of a large number of units. The project had, no doubt, helped about 
29 per cent of the entrepreneurs either through information, persuasion, or 
assurance of its assistance but the local initiative has pulled its weight in the 
case of a number of industries set up so far. More than 50 per cent of the 
selected entrepreneurs set up their industries either because of local demand or 
easy availability of raw material. Industries like bidi making, stone grits, 
wood work, cement goods, hosiery labels, iron goods, tyre retreading etc,, 
were set up on account of local demand and absence of competition. There 
were other industries like iron fabrication, plastic goods, pen-ink etc., 
which were established at the instance of the Project authorities. 

3-33. The Project authorities were according approval to the setting up 
of industries with minimum procedural delays. Of the 59 industries which 
were set up, 47 required the approval of the concerned autorities. It is grati¬ 
fying to note that 24 of them were approved within 3 months, 12 received ap¬ 
proval in a period of 3 months to 6 months, 6 more took 6 to 12 months and 
only 2 took more than a year. There were, however, 3 applications which 
were still not disposed. 

3-34. Selection of Industries for Extending Assistance —Industries 
like stone grits, bidi making, lime burning, cement tiles, iron and steel, car¬ 
pentry, footwear, stone dressing, tie and dye, brass utensils, leather industry, 
Ayurvedic medicines and elastic thread received assistance from the Project 
authorities. This had contributed to the greater stability of these industries. 
Industries like nivar and dari, poultry forming, brick kilns, furniture and foot¬ 
wear which were using local raw materials were encouraged and assisted by 
the Project authorities. Several demand based industries like washing soap, 
cement tiles, textiles, motor parts, shoe tacks, scented supari, confectionery, 
polythene packing and conduit pipe casing were started with the help of 
the Project authorities. 

3-35. The Project authorities fostered the organisation and development 
of industrial cooperatives with a view to utilising local labour, artisans and 
raw material. Handloom weaving, tie and dye establishments, leather works, 
blacksmithy and oil ghanis were the existing units which received financial 
assistance. Besides, industrial cooperatives were organised in carpentry, 
salt production and footwear industries with project assistance. Cooperative 
societies which were manufacturing soap and bricks received assistance from 
institutions other than the project. In addition to these a wool combing and 
spinning plant was proposed. 

Assistance Received from the RIP 

3-36. Financial assistance— The RIP provided financial assistance 
to industries which were set up prior to the project. These cover footwear, 
lime kilns, carpentry, cement tiles, stone grits, furniture etc. Besides, new 
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industrial establishments like iron and steel, poultry farming, ‘nivar 
and dari’, soap making, brick kilns were started with the help of loans 
from the project authorities. 

3 • 37. In the case of the newly started industrial establishments the Project 
authorities took necessary steps to examine the feasibility of approving their 
applications in the light of available raw material, local skills and machinery* 
The Project authorities, before sanctioning loans, also conduct necessary en¬ 
quiries about hypothecation, the soundness of the industry, the likely impact 
of the loan on production and the possibility of recovery. 

3 "38. Distribution of Loans among the Selected Industrial Establishments — 
Loans were advanced by official or other recognised agencies on the one hand 
and from purely private sources on the other. The former category covered 
institutions like the Rural Industries Projects, Department of Industries and 
Civil Supplies, Khadi and Village Industries Board, the State Bank of India and 
the State Bank of Bikaner. Private sources consisted of institutions like the 
indigenous banker, the wholesale trader and other types of money lenders. 

3-39. A survey of the 59 selected industrial establishments indicates that 
loans secured betweon 1963-64 and 1965-66 from the recognised agencies amo¬ 
unted to Rs. 1,54,540 or about 8 per cent of the total amount borrowed from all 
sources. Privato institutions and individuals provided Rs. 17,30,186 or 90 
per cent of the total during the same period. Of this amount, it may be of 
interest to note that 97% was-provided by individual money lenders. The 
following table gives a break-up of the amounts borrowed by sources. 


Year 

RIP 

(Rs.) 

Other 

reoognisixl 

institutions 

(Rs.) 

Private 

sources 

(Rs.) 

Total 

(Rs.) 

1903-64 

5,000 

500 

47,000 

62,500 

1964-65 

24,000 

53,100 

16,08,343 

15,85,443 

1965-66 

15,000 

1,00,850 

1,74,843 

2,90,693 

Total 

44,000 

1,54,450 

17,30,186 

19,28,636 


The role of official agencies and recognised institutions in financing rural 
industrialisation was very much less significant compared to private institutions 
which provided the bulk of the loan amounts. It ia, however, heartening that 
the RIP began to play a more prominent role in the financing of rural industries. 
There were 84 cases in which the 59 selected industries benefited financially 
from different sources during the period 1963-64 to 1965-66. Out of them, 21 
received financial assistance from the RIP and 56 from private sources while the 
remaining recognised agencies could benefit no more than 7 establishments. 
While the amounts sanctioned by the RIP recorded about a five fold increase 
in 1964-65 over 1963-64 there was considerable decline of the same in 1965-66 
over 1964-65. The loans sanctioned to industries like carpentry, ‘dari and 
nivar’, brick-kilns and industrial cooperatives were particularly high in 1964-65. 
In the year 1965-66 more loans could not be sanctioned to these industries for 
want of approval of relevant rules. 

M/B(D)49PC—6(a) 



3 • 40. The role of the State Bank of India and the State Bank of Bikaner 
and Jaipur in financing rural industries was of recent origin. There were 5 
beneficiaries in 1965-66 and the total amount actually distributed was 
Its. 39,800, This indicates the need for more interest being evinced In' the bank¬ 
ing institutions in financing rural industries. 

3-41. The Rajasthan Finance Corporation evinced some interest and dis¬ 
tributed a loan of Rs. 16,000 in 1964-65 to one of the 59 selected industries. 
The Khadi and Village Industries Board appears to have taken more interest. 
The Board sanctioned Rs. 4,000 in 1962-63, Rs. 26,215 in 1963-64, Rs. 36,787 in 
1964-65 and Rs. 78,433 in 1965-66. 

3-42. The funds of the Rural Industries Project were the main source of 
finance from among the official agencies as the Block Loan Fund kept at the 
disposal of the District Loan Committee and the Registrar of Cooperative Soci¬ 
eties by the Director of Industries and Civil Supplies was small and negligible. 
The growing interest taken by the banking institutions and the K1 adi and 
Village Industries Board is a tribute to the ability of the RIP in stimulating 
local enthusiasm and private enterprise. 

3-43. Loans sanctioned by the RIP carry a simple interest of 3% in 
respect of individuals and 2J for industrial cooperatives. This makes RIP 
loans more attactive when compared to loans from commercial banks where 
the rate of interest is as high as 9 percent. Tho loans were repayable in 7 equal 
annual instalments after two years from the date of disbursement. In case of 
default the entire amount was recoverable with simple interest at 9 per cent per 
annum. 


3 • 44. Purpose of Loans —Tho present survey of the 59 selected industrial 
establishments indicates the following position about tho utilisation of loans 
received by them. 


Purpose of loan 

1963-64 

1964-66 

1965-66 

Total 

1. Building and maohinery ., 

2. Raw material .. 

3. Tools 

4. Others (Productive) 

9,600 

32,000 

1,11,600 

13,67,793 

6,260 

2,000 

1,36,700 

78,443 

1,000 

2,67,700 

14,68,236 

6,260 

2,000 

Total . • 

41,600 

14,76,643 

2,16,143 

17,34,186 


Tho bulk of the amounts borrowed were utilised for productive purposes. 
The utilisation of loans for raw material declined from 92 per cent in 1964-65 to 
36 per cent in 1965-66. 84 per cent of the loan amount was spent on raw materi¬ 
als during the project period. 

3-45. A comparison of the borrowings mentioned earlier together with the 
utilisation of loans revealed some unaccounted amounts which fluctuated from 
21 per cent in 1963-64 to 6 per cent in 1964-65 and 15 per cent in 1965-66. The 
overall position indicated a difference of 8 per cent over the amount borrowed. 
This amount may broadly be taken as having been utilised for purposes other 
than those mentioned above. Even then, it can be said that more than 90% 
•of the loans borrowed were put to industrial use 
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3 • 46. Procedural delays could not be minimised because the final budget 
allocations and administrative sanctions were received in June and at the end 
of each year respectively. Much time was wasted and maximum expenditure 
could be incurred only in the last quarter while the expenditure was on staff 
during the first quarter. An analysis of 64 loan applications which were re¬ 
ceived in 1965-66 by the Project Office indicated that 22 applicants were sanc¬ 
tioned loans but the same could be disbursed in 20 cases. Of these 20 cases, 5 
secured loan within a month after the submission of their applications while 10 
more got loan in about 2 to 5 months and the remaining 5 applicants had to 
wait from 8 to 11 months. 

3-47. The purpose for which loans were sanctioned needs examination. 
Loans were not sanctioned by the Industries Department or the RIP for working 
capital, where institutional finance was available. Loans were not sanctioned 
on the security of agricultural land. The list of industries eligible for grant 
of loans under the State Aid to Industries (Loan) Rules did not include indue 
tries like stone crushing, salt manufacturing, processing industries etc. Grants 
in-aid and subsidy could not be granted for want of approved rules. 

3-48. Technical Assistance —Technical assistance by way of preparing 
plans for starting industries was provided for manufacturing galvanised corru¬ 
gated sheets and polytheno packing material. The Project authorities got 
project reports prepared for using wool tops and wool yarn, establishment of a 
dye-house and manufacture of woollen hosiery. Besides, the project authorities 
endeavoured to solve problems of a technical n ature whenever they were brou¬ 
ght to their notice. Where the problems could not be solved they were refer- 
ed to more competent agencies for further action. Manufacturers of Ayurvedic 
medicines and wooden screws sought assistance in installing machinery. The 
ink and leather tanning industries wanted improvement in the quality of their 
products. The hardware packing and stone-grits industries raised more com¬ 
plicated technical problems. Problems of leather tanning were referred to the 
Deputy Director (Leather) of the State Directorate of Industries and Civil 
Supplies. He toured the Project area with the Junior Field Officer (Tanning) 
of the Small Industries Service Institute and suggested measures for improve¬ 
ment. However, the suggestions and advices received from institutions like 
SISI proved to be expensive in some cases and uneconomical in others. 

3 • 49. The ability of the project staff to provide necessary technical guidance 
was very much limited since most of them did not have the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions. The only project official who had technical qualifications was the Tech¬ 
nical Officer for woollen textiles. Then, is need that the project staff should be 
adequately qualified on the technical side in different fields if the project is to 
make headaway. Problems of the nature mentioned above should be solved 
competently and promptly since delay and absence of suitable solution had only 
tended to dampen the enthusiasm of the entrepreneur and back-pedal the pace 
of progress of the industry. 

3 • 50. Other Types of Assistance —The project Office had also assisted indus¬ 
trial establishments and entrepreneurs by informing them about the sources 
of availability of raw material and machinery. Supply of machines on hire- 
purchase basis, getting technical schemes prepared by institutions like the SISI 
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etc: affecting improvements in the processing of materials used in industries; 
utilising industrial wastage; and facilitating sanction of power for the industry 
and arranging supplies of controlled commodities. The RIP has yet to make a 
significant contribution to the development of rural industrialisation in aspects 
other than provision of loans. Instances of other t.vnes of assistance mentioned 
above have been very few. 

3-51. Supply of Raw Material —As the local raw materials were limited in 
variety and quantity, the trend of industrial growth had to be on the basis 
of utilising whatever was easily available. The entrepreneurs had to arrange 
for the procurement of raw material. Considerble difficulty was experienced 
in respect of procuring scarce and imported raw material. 

3-52. A raw material depot was opened in October, 1960 by the Rajasthan 
Small Industries Corporation Ltd., at Churu. This depot was started as a com¬ 
mercial venture and to help the industrial units of the area which formerly 
procured their requirements from Jaipur or Bikaner. All the Units utilising 
iron and steel, non-ferrous motals and other controlled items dealt with by the 
Rajasthan Small Industries Corporation, had benefited from this facility. 

3.53. The total value of sales effected by the depot from October, 1965, 
to March, 1966 was Rs. 1,22,848. While trading in such controlled articles 
was not only safe since the depot was more or less holding a monopoly position 
it had helped at least some units with necessary raw material. It would be 
desirable to increase theitems sold through the depots so that most of the 
industrial units may bo benefited. It does require experience in administration, 
market trends, bulk purchases from producers, quality grading, a study of local 
requirements, tastes and other relevant aspects because competition from the 
private trader has to be met with effectively. It will be of interest to mention 
in this connection, that the project officers had proposed a raw material-cum- 
sales depot in the Fourth Ihve Year Plan and provided a sum of Rs. 2,66,020 
for this purpose. It remains to be seen to what extent it succeeds in assis¬ 
ting the small artisan and the entrepreneur with their requirements. 

3 • 54. Marketing of the Products —-A few artisans and entrepreneurs were 
selected with a view to studying their investment, production, methods of 
marketing etc. The artisan in the rural area was piimarily attending to 
service functions. He produced a few articles which had a ready market due 
to local demand. Cobblery, dyeing, making of brass utensils and blacksmitky 
were their traditional occupations. Some workers who took to non-tradi- 
tional occupations like manufacture of cement tiles, iron fabrications and spray 
painting were in the line for about 5 years. 

3 • 55. The industrial units were producing a good variety of articles like, 
‘Niva?:’, ‘Dari’, ‘Desi Juti’, handloom cloth, bricks, salt, khandsari, confec¬ 
tionery, ‘til ’ oil, bidi, match boxes etc. These articles had ready and con¬ 
tinuous demand, so marketing was no problem. There were, however, other 
industrial establishments which produced shoes, furniture* cement tiles and 
‘iallies’, steel furniture, buckets, tubes, water containers, rolling shutters, reels 
of thread, hosiery goods, flexible wires, auto-cables, plastic goods, conduit 
pipes and wooden casing, Ayurvedic medicines, pen-ink and toilet goods. 
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The demand for these articles was not the same as compared to some of the 
very essential articles mentioned earlier and problems of marketing had to be 
faced. These entrepreneurs were restricted in their production operation 
due to lack of experience in the line, non-availability of raw material to keep 
the production lines run to their capacity, incompetent management, non¬ 
availability of trained workers, etc. Other factors like levies made by the 
Government, inferior finish etc., also restricted sales. One or more of these 
factors kept the cost of production very high and affected the competitive 
position of the units producing ‘Nivar’ and ‘Daria’, polythene packing, stone 
grits and fabricated steel goods. Industrial units like the stone grits did not 
also get any preferential treatment from the PWD, while frequent power 
break-downs, shortage and wastage of raw materials and high rate of sales 
tax contributed to the high cost of production of other units. Thus the need 
for assistance for marketing from the RIP arose. 

3-56. The RIP endeavoured to remove the causes which contributed to 
the rising costs of production. Labour problems were solved by importing 
labour from Tonk area. Efforts wore made to secure adequate raw materials 
like yarn at controlled rates. The Project Officer issued Essentiality Certi¬ 
ficates to deserving establishments for importing the required raw-material. 
He could not, however, initiate quality testing of products for want of necessary 
expertise. 

3-57. The Project authorities were of little assistance in respect of or¬ 
ganised market assistance. The products of the manufactures were, of course, 
exhibited in the exhibitions organised locally and at Jaipur. Industrial units 
producing iron buckets, soaps, trunks etc., were got registered with the 
Director General of Supplies and Disposals to enable them to participate 
in the stores pruchases programmes. The National Small Industries Corpo¬ 
ration was also approached through the Small Industries Service Institute 
for helping 27 industrial establishments. No export order was received by any 
industrial unit though 18 out of these 27 units appear to have been recom¬ 
mended by the SISI. However, nothing tangible has emerged out of these 
•efforts. 

3 • 58. Growth of Industrial Establishments —As on 31-3-66 there were 
109 industrial establishments. Out of them 59 were selected, for detailed 
analysis by covering all single unit industries and 50 per cent of the multi¬ 
unit industries through systematic sampling. Out of the 59 industrial establi¬ 
shments which were covered by this study, 23 industrial establishments were 
startedin 1963-64,26 in 1964-65 andlOin 1965-66. Thus there was considerable 
growth in the number of industrial units during the project period. 

3'59. Thirty six out of the 59 industrial units were individual establish¬ 
ments, 22 partnership and 1 cooperative. Industries like handloom weaving 
brick and lime making, poultry farming, manufacture of cement tiles and sheet 
metal products, ‘bidi’ making, PVC flexibles, plastic goods, tyre retreading and 
Ayurvedic medicines were individual establishments. ‘Nivar’, ahd "Dari’, 
leather goods, wood works, salt making confectionery, iron goods, silver utensils, 
conduit pipes and gum tape were partnership concerns. There was a leather 
cooperative. 
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3*60. Fifty one out of 59 entrepreneurs were from the project area, 6 
from outside the project area but belonged to the State itself. They were con¬ 
nected with industrial establishments like biick and lime, salt, manufacture 
of cement tiles, oil crushing and manufacture of iron goods. The remaining 
two entrepreneurs who were from outside the S;ate were associated with 
leather works and stone grits. 

3-61. Investment —The total investment of all these industries in the 
initial year of their establishment amounted to Es. 12,32,933 comprising 
Es. 9,52,668 of owned sources and Es. 2,80,265 borrowed. The total invest¬ 
ment increased in 1965-66 to Es. 30,93,240 comprising owned funds of Es. 
11,64,404 and loans and grants amounting to Es. 19,28,636 and Es. 200-00 
respectively. Thus though the owned funds of the industrial establishments 
increased by about 22 per cent between 1963-64 and 1965-66, there was a decline 
on the proportion of these funds to the total investment from 77 per cent to 
38 per cent during the same period. The borrowings on the other hand, in¬ 
creased by seven times between 1963-64 and 1965-66 and their increase in the 
total investments was from 23 per cent in 1963-64 to 62 per cent in 1965-66, 
This indicates that a number of industrial establishments benefited from these 
loans; three of them were started only with the help of these loans. In the 
case of 12 establishments, the loans received were more than the owned funds 
invested by them in the industry. Certain units like ‘Nivar and Dari’, leather 
works, handloom cloth, poultry farming, salt industry, sheet metal and iron 
goods, oil, ‘bidi’ making, manufacture of galvanised iron buckets, tyre retread¬ 
ing and toilet goods received substantial assistance in 1965-66 also. 

3-62. Many units had, thus, benefited from loans to augment their in¬ 
vestments. In some cases like salt manufacture, sheet metal and iron goods, 
oil, manufacture of galvanised buckets and gum tape industries, the loans advan¬ 
ced ranged from Es. 20,000 to Es. 3,00,000. These industries, with ttie ex¬ 
ception of the salt were capital-intensive and 7 of them secured about 67 per 
cent of the total loan amount during the year 1965-66. 

3*63. Employment —An analysis of the 59 selected industries indicates 
that 614 male workers and 137 female labourers were employed in 1965-66. 
This compares unfavourable with the total available working force ofthe da - 
triot which was estimated by the survey report to be 3,23,418. Though 
there had been an increase by about 247 per cent in the over-all position of 
investment made by industrial units between the initial year of their estab¬ 
lishment and 1965-66, the increase in the employment opportunities was 
only 36 per cent. Even in this inoresase, the major contribution had been from 
11 labour-intensive industries accounting for 394 out of a total of 751 workers. 
There was a tendency to utilise loan amounts for capital-intensive industries 
which could not absorb the available working force on a significant scale. 

3-64. Of the 77 selected workers 57 per cent was either unskilled or 
associated with cultivation before they chose employment in the new indus¬ 
trial units. Of the rest, 13 per cent were in private miscellaneous other types 
of background. Out of the total workers, 63 per cent was in full time perennial 
employment while 34 per cent was in full time seasonal employment. 
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3-65. Only 19 per cent of these workers felt that the wage in the present 
job was either less or equal to their previous wage. The remaining 81 per 
cent took up these jobs because of higher wages, Among 70 per cent of these 
workers, their present income did not form the main source of their total income 
but taking an over-all picture, it did substantial]}' augment the income of 52 
per cent of them. This perhaps explains why 30 out of the 36 persons who 
had migrated into the Project area did so on permanent basis. 

3‘66. A further analysis of these 77 workers revealed that employment 
of women was very limited while 37 persons, or 48 per cent of the total, belonged 
to scheduled castes. Thirty from among them were male employees and the 
rest female workers. Among the female workers 3 were below 15 years and 
4 above 15 years. There were only a woman worker and a male child worker 
belonging to other castes. Thus the employment of adult male workers 
belonging to Scheduled-castes was the most significant aspect of the employ¬ 
ment position obtaining in the Project area. They were mostly employed in 
stone grits, oil and ‘dal’, ‘bidi’, brick and match industries. 

3-67. Thus the level of employment of obtaining in the 59 selected in¬ 
dustrial units was not very encouraging. The industrial growth was more 
oriented towards greater investment than employment. Industries like 
stone grits, salt, wool, brick-making, handloom weaving,and manufacture of 
match boxes were labour-intensive in nature since family labour and wage 
labour were substantially absorbed by thenx. There were different other 
agencies which assisted the capital-intensive industries and so the Project 
authorities would do well to review the position and lay more emphasis on en¬ 
couraging labour-intensive industries. 

3-68 Production —The value of raw materials ubedby the selected indus¬ 
tries was Rs 8,96,956 in respect of 14 industrial establishments which were 
in the production line in 1963-64. There were 3 establishments like salt making 
and stone grits which needed no raw material but were in the production line. 
The 23 more selected establishments which went into production in 1964-65 
utilised raw material worth Rs. 15,66,008. All the 59 selected industries 
together utilised raw material worth Rs. 31,61,876 in 1965-66 The average 
value of raw material used by an industrial establishment per year varied 
from Rs. 64,068 in 1963-64 to Rs, 74, 571 in 1964-65, acd Rs. 60,805 in 1965-66. 
This indicates that the utilisation of raw material had increased in 1964-65 
but somewhat declined since then. 

3 • 69. The output of the industry comprises goods, by-products and services. 
Their value amounted to Rs. 9,59,898 in 1963-64, Rs. 19,99,124 in 1964-65 
and Rs. 30,70,130 in 1965-66. 

3-70. Commercial Schemes—There is good quality wool in abundant quan¬ 
tity in the project area. A scheme to utilise it through a wool combing and spin¬ 
ning plant with 400 spindles was prepared in consultation with the Textile 
Commissioner. It was approved bv the Planning Commission. The work was 
entrusted to the Rajasthan Small Industries Corporation Ltd. The work was 
accepted in September, 1964 and a site was allotted a year later. The porposed 
total investment was Rs. 12,00,000 with a circulating capital of Rs. 6,00,000. 
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A sum of Rs. 7,00,000 was spent till March, 1966 on machinery and building, 
"The unit was expected to start production at the end of 1966. 

3*71. Training Programme —Different depart.nenta had started training 
centres for providing adequate training to artisans in the use of improved 
tools, techniques and designing. Training was also provided in new trades. 
The training programm es had to take into account not only the existing indus¬ 
tries for this purpose but also those which would be coming up in future. 

3‘72. Wool Dyeing, Designing and Finishing Centre —The RIP could not 
initiate any programme regarding training except for the Wool Dyeing, Design¬ 
ing and Finishing Centre at Clmru. An amount of Rs. 33,485 was utilised for 
machinery during 1963-65. The Centre could not be started till the end of 
1965-66 for want of sanction of the expenditure to be incurred on power con¬ 
nection . This had now been received and the Centre would start functioning 
soon. The RIP porposed to strengthen this Centre and provided a sum of Rs. 
1,38,500 in the Fourth Five Year Plan period. 

3-73. Social Welfare Training Centres —The Department of Social Welfare 
started a Footwear Training Centre at Churu, Carpentry Centres at Sardar- 
shahar and Sujangarh, Tailoring Centres at Rajaldesar and Rattangarh. Each 
of the above centres was training 15 persons per session for a period of 2 years. 
144 persons completed their training by 1965-66. Preference was given to train¬ 
ees belonging to scheduled castes and backward classes. 

3*74. These training centres were under the control of the Industrial 
Department till 31-3-1966 when they were made over to the Social Welfare 
Department. 

3-75. Industrial Training Institute —This was run by the Directorate 
of Technical Education. It was located in Rattangarh and imparted training 
in 9 trades, namely, electrician, turner, fitter, radio mechanic, wireman, welder, 
carpenter, tractor and internal cu host ion engine mechanic. 

3-76. The capacity of the training centres was 16 persons i;i carpentry, 
24 each for welding and turner, and 32 in each of the remaining trades; the 
total capacity was 256. The prescribed period of training in each trade was 
24 months. There were 63 trainees in 5 trades in 1963-64, 95 in 7 trades in 
1964-65 and 80 in 7 trades in 1965-66. 75 persons completed their training 
upto 1965-66. The training period of the above courses included 6 months of 
in-plant training to enable trainees to acquire desired levels of skill and practical 
experience. 

3’77. Besides the programmes detailed above, the experts of the Central 
Leather Research Institute, Madras conducted practical demonstrations 
at Churu. Advanced training in carpentry was given for 3 months through the 
mobile van of the SISI, Jaipur. They had also held an Appreciation Course in 
Industrial Management. There was also Cluster Type Training Centre at 
Churu giving training in carpentry, blacksmithv, footwear, and textile weaving. 
However, this has been closed down as an econo, y .measure in 1965-66. 

3-78. The expenditure incurred by the Directorate of Technical Education 
during the three years of the Project period was considerable and amounted to 
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Rs. 3,00,884 or 64% of a total non-project expenditure of Rs. 4,71,338 on 
training. The expenditure on training incurred by the RIP was Rs. 42,471 or 
about 9% of the total expenditure incurred by the non-project agencies. More 
than 50% of this a, ount was spent on the traini >.g centre in dyeing, designing 
and finishing of woollen textiles, which had not started functioning. 

3-79. The following figures indicate the value of goods produced and sold 
by the Social Welfare Training Centres. 


Sociiil Welfare Training 
Centres 


Veer ,—-—-— ---■*-> 

Value of Value of 
goods goods 

produced marketed 


1963- 64 .. .. .. .. .. 1511 1809 

1964- 65 .. .. .. .. .. 2157 2419 

1965- 66 .. .. .. .. .. 3380 1575 


While every effort should be 'Hade by the training centres to market their produ 
cts, the above data indicate an encouraging trend in production an sales. 

3*80. Provision of Stipend —The stipend provided by these Institutions 
varied between Rs. 15 to Rs. 40 p.m. only in I.T.I. 33% of the trainees admitted 
are given stipend while in others stipend is provided to all. An analysis of 24 
trainees who were contacted indicates that 12 of them from the Industrial 
Training Institute, received a stipend. It may be noted that only one out of 
these 12 recipients felt that the stipend was adequate. 

3*81. Most of the local candidates sought training for the sake of the sti¬ 
pend. All the Instructors of the Training Centres, except those in carpentry, 
expressed appreciation of the trainees interest in the learning. This desire 
spears to be n ore pronounced among those coming from outside the area than 
among the local candidates. 

3-82. Procedure for Selection —All the trainees of the Social Welfare Training 
Centres were educated upto 3rd standard and are below 15 years. The quali¬ 
fications of the candidates selected by the Industrial Training Institute varied 
between the Middle School standard and Matriculation; 13 out of the 19 trainees 
were Matriculates. Despite this, the Instructors felt that the minimum pres¬ 
cribed qualification for the courses of fitter, electrician and welder did not en¬ 
able the candidates to follow and understand the prescribed lessons. This 
problem, needs exa:i ination. 

3-83. The sanctioned staff were in position in the training centres during 
1963-64. Tbe posts of instructors for trades like welder, radio mechanic, 
turner, tractor mechanic and I.C. engine were sanctioned in 1964-65 and all but 
the last two were filled in 1964-65. The position remained unchanged in 1965- 
66 . 

3-84. Some of the trades like carpentry and electricians’s course were not 
well equipped with upto-date machinery. The trainees desired to learn from the 
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latest machinery and desired to assemble small items of machinery themselves. 
They felt that the syllabus should be more comprehensive with greater em¬ 
phasis on practical training. In this connection they drew attention to the 
abolition of in-plant training and sought the restoration of the same since in 
its absence they would be deprived of practical experience. 

3-85. Follow up of Trainees —The RIP endeavoured to assist all those 
trained in the above centres through provision of employment, loans and 
improved tools. Besides, efforts were also made to form cooperatives so that the 
artisans could secure cooperative loans and utilise their skills in production. 

3-86. The Project office maintained a register of old trainees to watch 
their employment position and help them in securing suitable jobs in the old 
and the newly established small industries. They were thus serving the purpose 
of a miniature inform ation bureau in the Project. Out of 179 who had complet¬ 
ed training in carpentry, blacksmithy, foot wear weaving and tailoring during 
the Project period, 97 could find employment in the same trades. Of the re¬ 
maining ex-trainees, a substantial section secured employment in trades 
other than those in which they received training. 

3 *87. Organisation of Industrial Cooperative Societies —The Project 
authorities helped the formation of industrial cooperatives with a view to assis¬ 
ting the artisan and ex-trainees. There were 29 industrial cooperatives in 1965- 
66 covering industries like iron and steel fabrication, ‘till’ ghani, leather 
tanning, brick kiln, handloo?n weaving eto. The total membership of these 
cooperatives was 307. Their total value of production in 1965-66 amounted to 
Rs. 2,32,078. Besides, 272 persons were also employed by them. 

3 • 88. The general condition of industrial cooperatives in 1963-64 was not 
encouraging. According to a survey conducted by the Project staff in 1964-65 
about 63% of the societies were helped financially by various agencies. 41% 
of the total loan provided between 1955-56 and 1963-64 was given by the State 
Directorate of Industries, 30% by the Khadi and Village Industries Board, 
22% by the Handloom Board and 7% by the other agencies. Besides, 23% 
of the societies were unaudited since 1962. More help from, the statutory insti¬ 
tutions like the Khadi and Village Industries Board, measures to ensure, proper 
utilisation , greater attention in respect of auditing the societies, effective 
supervision and periodical review may help to build up these societies. 

3-89. Assistance to Artisans —The project authorities enaeavoured to 
provide Rani wheels on 50% subsidy but the prograr me did not make head¬ 
way. for want of demand. Efforts were made to give preference forproviding 
improved tools with a subsidy of-Rs. 200 per artisan. 

3-90. An analysis of 10 selected artisans who received assistance from 
the RIP indicates that 7 received a total amount of Rs. 11,500 as loan between 
1963-64 and 1965-66. The individual loans ranged from Rs. 500 to 3,500. The 
artisans used Rs. 3,200 for purchasing improved implements and spent the 
remaining amount of Rs. 8,300 in securing raw materials. By and large, the 
loans advanced to artisans have been properly utilised and there is a strong 
case to increase the number and amount of loans to be provided to them. 
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3-91. The selected artisans were very much interested in the use of im¬ 
proved tools. A brass worker introduced frames with new designs, a manufac¬ 
turer of cement tiles secured bends, fra. .es etc., the one interested in iron fabri¬ 
cation started using spraying machine and a utensil maker obatined a polishing 
machine. The adoption of improved tools and techniques, though slow, was 
not discouraging. 

3-92. The value of products and services of the selected artisans 
was Rs. 70,322 in 1964-65 and Rs. 89,910 in 1965-66. The value of products 
marked and services rendered was Rs. 79,069 and Rs. 1,07,886 in 1964-65 
and 1965-66 respectively. The artisans were able to increase their production 
and market it without difficulty. Seven of them sold their products directly 
to the consumer, 2 through retailers and 1 through a wholesaler. 

3-93. Concision and Issues for Consideration —'The Rural Industries 
Project at Churu is not bestowed with natural resources in abundance. In 
fact, but for a few items like wool, milk and ‘gwar* there is little scope for 
development on an agro-industrial basis. Factors like inadequate fresh 
water and electricity have also affected industrial development to some extent. 
Administrative factors and procedural delays have been deterrants to the 
Project authorities in utilising their allotments, providing technical guidance, 
extending training facilities and quickening the pace of industrial develop¬ 
ment. 

3-94. Organisation of Industry —The RIP, through its extension effort 
enthused some entrepreneurs to undertake industrial activity. They had 
also organised some industrial cooperatives to facilitate the trainee and the 
artisan to work together. 

3-95. Though attempts were made to utilise local raw materials either 
through individual enterprise or industrial cooperatives, there is still consider¬ 
able scope for increasing the tempo of industrial activity in this respect. It 
does not appear that the local raw materials like wool, salt, ‘gwar’, gum, 
stone grits, leather and dairy products have been fully used. Tanning and 
manufacture of leather goods should he taken up extensively and the proposed 
mechanical tannery established at an early date. More units for producing 
stone grits and utilising the available milk are necessary. 

3-96. Assistance from RIP— The Project authorities endeavoured to 
help the entrepreneur by extending financial assistance and getting controlled 
commodities and scarce raw materials procured for bim. The entrepreneurs 
had to depend on private sources for a large proportion of their capital and 
they marketed their goods independently. On the technical side also, the 
Project was not of much help as the staff were not adequately qualified and tech¬ 
nical institutions were slow in providing advice. Some of their suggestions 
for solving certain problems and improving the quality of products proved 
either less effective or more expensive. 

3-97. Weaker Sections—The RIP did not make any special efforts to 
assist the weaker sections like the Scheduled Castes and tribe, women and 
children. The Social Welfare Department was runningits five training centres 
for persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. The 
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Department of Technical Education reserved 12|% of the stipends to trainees 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes and 5% to the Scheduled Tribes. 

3 • 98. Training Facilities —While the Departments of Technical Education, 
Social Welfare and Industries and Supplies were responsible for the existing 
training centres, the RIP could do little except through in-plant training since 
its proposal for the Dyeing, Designing and Finishing Centre in woollen textiles 
could make little headway on account of procedural delays. There is con¬ 
siderable need to expedite this programme and clear its other proposals for 
the Demonstration Centre in ‘Mudiia’ and ‘Ban’ making, Demonstration 
Centre in Pottery and the Training Centre in Druggets, Carpets and Felt 
making. 

3-99. Stipends —The training centres have not helped the trainees ade¬ 
quately by granting the requisite number of stipends. This has caused some 
uneasiness among trainees. There is already a feeling among the Instructors 
of the training centres that the existing low educational qualification and age 
of the trainee have made him less fit for receiving the training. If adequate 
number of stipends are not made available, the requisite number of qualified 
men may not come forward to undergo training. These factors need to be 
kept in view while reviewing this programme. 

3-100. The different agencies which are providing training at present 
have their own methods of selection and training. It may be examined whether 
it would be advantageous to centralise all training programmes so that the 
quality of the training is not only raised but is also made uniform and purpose¬ 
ful. This programme should be managed by a competent agency like the 
Department of Technical Education. 

3-101. A systematic effort should be made to obtain information about 
vacancies existing or employment opportunities arising in the old and new 
industries and keep the trainees informed about the same. There should 
also be provision for giving loans and subsidised supply of improved tools 
to those artisans who would like to utilise their skills independently. 

3 • 102. Industrial exhibitions should be held frequently so that the artisans 
and the industrialists get an apportunity to popularise their products. Trips 
and tours to industrial areas outside the Project should also be promoted 
so that those interested get an opportunity to acquaint themselves with im¬ 
proved methods of production and marketing available elsewhere. 

3-103. Methods will have to be devised and advance action taken to pro¬ 
vide ad-hoc sanction of provisional allot, cents for the first six months before 
final budget iS sanctioned. This enables the Project to proceed with its work 
at an even pace and avoid rush of expenditure in March. 

3*104. Approval of rules pertaining to sanction of grants needs to be 
expedited as it h jlps in the quicker utilisation of the allotments to help the 
dmall artisans. 

3*105. Labour-inteaaiv fi ll istfies eh: lid be assisted on a priority basis. 
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3 • 106. The power vested in the PAC to incur expenditure on purchases- 
should be raised from the present ceiling of Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 50,000 especialy 
in respect of machinery. 

3-107. Frequent transfers of Industries Extension Officers had affected the 
programme as 16 persons worked between 11th May 1963 and 1st March 1966 in 
5 sanctioned posts. Efforts will have to be made to retain an incumbent at least 
for 3 years under normal circumstances. 

3 • 108. There is need for closer understanding and cooperation between the 
RIP and other institutions connected with the programme in order that the 
artisan and the entrepreneur are assisted competently. 

3 • 109. The growth of industrial units is reflected in the increased consump¬ 
tion of electricity. The power load which was 350 H.P. prior to the commence¬ 
ment of the Project, increased to 509 H.P. in 1963-64 and to 643 H.P. in 1964-65. 
There was a den'and for an additioal 367 H P. in 1965-66 but connection could 
not be given as the District Executive Engineer was empowered to sanction 
power connection only upto 20 H.P. in each case. 
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Administrative and Financial Powers of State Level Coordination Committee 
and Project Advisory Committees 


Serial Nature of Administra- State level coordination Project Advisory 

No. tive & Financial Powers committee Committee 

12 3 4 


1 Sanotion of schemes which 

are teohnioally approved bv 
the Director of industries. 
Supplies, Rajasthan and 
are in accordance with the 
polioies of State and 
Central Govts. 

2 Grant of loans 


To sanction sohemes up to 
Rs. 2 lakhs. 


To sanction loans up to Rs. 
1 lakh under the State 
Aid to Small Scale and 
Cottage Industries Rules 
1959. 


To sanction schemes up to 
Rs, 25.000. 


To sanction loans uptoRs. 
10,000 under the State 
Aid to Small Scale and 
Cottage Industries Rules 
1959. 


3 Sanction of Works, the Upto Ra. 1 lakh for sohemes Nil. 

plans and estimates of for aonstruotion of build* 

which are teohnioally iag etc. 

approved by the Executive 

Engineer (B & R) 

of the District. 

4 Purchase of machinery and Upto Rs. 1 lakh at a time Up to Rs. 25,000 at a time. 

raw material etc. for duly 


sanctioned sohemes. 
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Appendix II 

Industries suggested by the Survey Report, Churu 


Nature of Industry Place where the industry 

could be developed 


1. Aero-based Industries— 

(a) Making of gwar-gnm 

. . 

., Throughout the district. 

(ft) Splitting up of moth and gram 

. . 

,. Bo. * 

(c) Paper pulp out of jowar and til stems 

*• 

.. Bo. 

2. Forest based industries— 

(a) Tat-patti out of ‘kheep’ fibre .. 

, , 

Do. 

(6) Mudha making .. 

. . 

.. Taranagar, Rajgarh etc. 

(c) Ban making out of Moonj 


.. Throughout the district 

3. Live-stock based—• 

(a) Bone crushing .. 

. . 

Do. 

(b) Flaying and leather tanning 

. . 

.. Bo. 

(c) Leather and leather goods 

. * 

Bo. 

\d) Wool carding 

(e) Namda and felt hat making 

, * 

Bo. 


.. Bo. 

(/) Wool spinning and allied industries 

. . 

Do. 

( g ) Cooperative dairy for supply of milk in 

urban area 

.. Sujangarh, Rattangarh; Churu 

(ft) Canning of cream and Chenna 


.. Throughout the district 

(i) Ghee-making .. 

. . 

Do. 

4. Mineral Based Industries— 

(a) Lime hurning .. 


.. Taranagar 

(6) Gypsum. Plaster, Boards eta. 

fnffnnlnPlr 

.. Churu, Taranagar 

(c) Stoneerushicg .. 

*♦ 

.. Gopalpura 

(d) Salt refining 


.. Tal Chhappar 

(e) Chalk and Gayon manufacture 


.. Gopalpura 

5. Demand Based Industries— 

(a) Soap making .. 


.. Chapper, Rajaldesar etc. 

(6) Powdoring of chillies & other spioes 


.. Rattangarh, Churu. 

(c) Ready made garments 


.. Throughout the distriot 

{d) Making of confectionary and bisouits 


., Rattangarh, Churu etc. 

(e) Niwar Making .. 


,. Throughout the Distrjot 

(/) Making of Tin-containers.. 


Do. 

(g) Poultry-farming 


.. Rattangarh, Bigahola 

(h) Taps and bath room fitting 


.. Throughout the District 

(i) Manufacture of barbed wire 


Do. 

(j) Building hardware 


Do. 

Ik) Manufacture of Bakolite electrical accessories 

Do. 

(l) Chaff cutters and blados .. 


Do. 

(m) Buckets and other metalsheet utensils 


Do. 

(n) Cotton and woollen hosiery .. 


Do. 

(o) Cement goods .. .. 


Do. 

(p) Paints and Varnishes 


Do. 

(q) Rubber and plastio insulated cables 


Do. 

(r) Briok kilns .. .. 


Do. 

6. Artisan Based Industries— 

(a) Bangle making .. 

.. 

Do. 

(ft) Pottery 

.. 

.. Bo. 

(c) Blaoksmithy 

,. 

.. Bo. 

(d) Carpentry 

•• 

.. Do. 

7. Skill Based Industries— 

(a) Tie and Dye and Printing of Cotton textiles 

Do. 

(6) Embroidery on‘Juties’ .. 

• • 

.. Do. 


M/B(D)40PC—7 
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RURAL INDUSTRIES PROJECT KOZHIKODE (KERALA) 

4*1. State Level Set up for R.I.P .—Under the R.I.P.C. scheme the Govern¬ 
ment of India allotted two Rural Industries Projects to Kerala. The State 
Government constituted a State Advisory Committee (SAC) with ex-Minister 
of Industries as its Chairman and the Director of Industries as its Secretary. 
All departments like Industries, Power and Cooperation which were connected 
with rural industrialisation were represented in the Committee. With the con¬ 
currence of R.I.P.C. of the Planning Commission the State Government selected, 
Alleppy and Kozhikode districts for the location of two Rural Industries Pro¬ 
jects allotted to the State. In order to get an idea of the industries that could 
be started in the selected Project area, the Government of Kerala at the instance 
of R.I.P.C. decided to conduct a quick survey of the project area. Accordingly 
a survey team was constituted with the Evaluation Officer in the Development 
Department as overall in-charge, to make an assessment of the existing in¬ 
dustrial resources in the selected Project areas and to make suggestions for the 
advantageous utilisation of these resources through.coordinated development. 
When the selection of area for the location of R.I. Projects was completed the 
State Advisory Committee was asked to approve the plans of each Project and 
periodically review their progress. 

4-2. At the Project level, a Project Advisory Committee (PAC) was consti¬ 
tuted for each of the R.I. Projects with the District Collector as its Chairman and 
the Project Executive Officer as convenor. All the departmental heads connected 
with rural industrialisation at district level like District Agricultural Officer, 
District Industries Officer, Block Development Officers of the constituent 
Blocks, Joint Director of Industries etc. are members of this Committee. The 
main functions of the Project Advisory Committee are: (a) to formulate plans 
for industrial development of the area and (6) to frame programmes for approval 
by the State Advisory Committee. These Committees are mainly advisory 
bodies without any financial and administrative powers. 

4‘3. At the State level, the R.I.P. Program?ne is implemented by the 
Industries Department. For this, a special Rural Industries wing has beeD 
created in the Directorate of Industries and Commerce. This wing coordinates 
the activities at the State level and directs and guides the programmes based 
upon the overall direction and policy decision of the R.I.P.C. of the Planning 
Commission. The details of the schemes are worked out by this wing and the 
budget is drawn up every year, based on the plan proposals already approved by 
the Project level and State level Committees. 

4-4, Under the overall supervision of the Director of Industries and Com¬ 
merce, the Joint Director in charge of Rural Industries programme in the 
Department, supervises all the work and activities of the two projects in the 
State and ensures that the budget provisions are properly utilised in time. 
Necessary financial sanctions, are obtained from the competent authorities to 
implement the programme in the selected areas by this special wing in the 
Department. At the Project level there is one Project Officer for each of the 
RIPs, assisted by three Technical Assistants and two Economic Investigators 
besides the regular secretariat staff to carry out administrative functions of the 
office. 
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4-5. Delegation of Powers—Fox implementing tlie rural industries pro¬ 
gramme in the selected R.I.P. areas, in the initial stages the State Government 
delegated certain financial powers to the State and Project Advisory Com¬ 
mittees. But they were later withdrawn because such delegation of powers was 
against the provision of articles 154,166 and 266(3) of the Constitution of India. 

4 *6- At the Project level, the Project Officer had been given the following 
financial powers to sanction loans (i) under Small Scale Industries Scheme on 
property security upto Rs. 7,500 and on personal security upto Rs. 5,000; (it) to 
Industrial Cooperatives upto Rs. 5,000 and (iii) upto Rs. 7,500 for factory 
construction and hire purchase of machinery. Schemes beyond the financial 
powers of the Project Officer had to be referred to Joint Director (RIP), He had 
been delegated the following financial powers: (i) to purchase raw materials 
required for the sanctioned scheme, as per Store Purchase Rules, upto Rs. 25,000 
in respect of each scheme without reference to Store Purchase Department, 
(ii) to purchase tools and equipment for sanctioned schemes, as per Store 
Purchase Rules, upto Rs. 25,000 iD respect of each scheme without reference to 
Store Purchase Department, and (iii) other financial sanctions as vested in him 
for running the office. Schemes which are beyond the financial powers of the 
Joint Director are referred to the Director of Industries for sanction and he will 
sanction the scheme only after the same has been approved by the S.A.C. on the 
recommendation of the P.A.C. Thus, it may be noted that financial powers are 
exercised by the concerned officers only after the approval of schemes by the 
P.A.C. and/or the S.A.C. Before sanctioning the schemes and/or giving financial 
assistance, the Project Officers are expected to go into the question of availability 
of funds and other details. It will thus be seen that even though the schemes 
are approved by the S.A.C, and P.A.C. administrative sanction is only accorded 
subject to the availability of funds and after examining the details of the scheme 
put up for sanction since the full responsibility for the proper utilisation of the 
funds provided in the budget rests with the officers of the Industries Department 
and not with the Committee. 

4-7. The efficiency in the execution of any sche?ne depends largely on the 
financial and administrative arrangements. Here the financial and administra¬ 
tive powers delegated to the project officers arc limited and at times hinder 
effective implementation of the programme. Since the P.A.C. is there to check 
the proper utilisation of funds etc. the Project Officer should have been given 
more powers, especially financial. This decentralisation of powers would have 
facilitated the Project Officer to cater to the needs of the entrepreneurs without 
delay. 

4-8. At the Secretariat Level, there is considerable delay in intimating the 
provisions under the scheme to the Industries Directorate. The Secretariat of 
Industries and Commerce does not give'sufficient advance instruction to the 
heads of Industries Department about the anticipated size of the annual plan 
for each project or the likely financial provision for the next year. Due to this 
delay it has not been possible to work out the detailed programme of the R.I. 
Project in time. To obviate this difficulty and for advance preparation of Pro¬ 
ject schemes, the concerned Ministry in the State should intimate the budget 
provision and the annual plan size sufficiently early, say by December, to the 
Director of Industries. 

M/B(D) 49PC—7a 
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Another problem faced by the Director of Industries is the arbitrary cut 
made by the Ministry with regard to the allocation made for R.I. Projects. This 
results in scarcity of funds in implementing the programme. 

4-9. Selected Project: RozhtIcode—‘ r Fh.e selected Project, Kozhikode is 
located in the Kozhikode District. The Project area comprises three National 
Extension Service Blocks of Tirurangadi, Chevayur and Kozhikode and is 
situated in the ‘low land,’ of the district. It has an area of 103 sq. miles with a 
population of 2-65 lakhs (1961 census). About 4 per cent of the area and 10 
per cent of the population of Kozhikode district are covered by this Project. 

4-10. The Kozhikode district was selected for the location of the Rural 
Industries Project because of (1) the high density of population, (2) availability 
of potential resources of development for timber, tile, textiles, coir, potteries 
and leather industries, (3) availability of power, and (4) proximity to Kozhikode 
town which was developing fast into an industrial area with large undertakings. 

4-11. Major Findings of the Survey Report Resources : Manpower _The 

census of population indicates that the population of Kozhikode district is 
26 • 17 lakhs. Sexwise figures show more fen-.ales than males; the proportion being 
1012 : 1000. This phenomenon is more pronounced in the rural areas than 
in the district as a whole. Hence to solve the unemployment problem effectively 
in rural areas with equal opportunity for both sexes, the development activities 
need to be biased towards female employment. 

4-12. The working force in the district according to the 1961 census is 
only «> little over 30 per cent of the population, which is more or less equal to 
the State average. The labour force age-group (15-59) constitutes about 
54 per cent of the population and on this basis it works out to nearly 14-1 
lakhs. Hence a rough estimate of the general level of unemployment can be 
placed at 24 per cent oi the population. Only about 56-7 per cent of the labour 
force is actually in the working force. In the Project area, according to the 
district standards, the labour force or the potential labour force works 
out to nearly 1-45 lakhs and the working force estimates is 81,000. As the pio- 
ject area is more advanced than the district standards, the unemployment 
level is roughly estimated at 60,000 because the working force may be higher 
than the district average. 

4-13. Agricultural resources— The district abounds in resources like 
coconut, rubber, tapioca, arocanut, coffee, tea, lemongrass and others. The surv¬ 
ey report points out that the measures taken for the optimum utilisation of these 
resources and for the industrial advancement of the region are inadequate. 
Agricultural products^ like rubber,_ tapioca chips and flour, lemongrass oil 
etc. which are now being exported in large quantities are adequate enough 
to provide the necessary raw material for strengthening the existing industrial 
structure. It is further pointed out that the food grain production, especially 
of paddy, can also be increased. During 1960-61 the district had produced 
about 1-15 lakh tons. It works out to about 963 lbs. per acre and 5-4 ozs. 
per adult per day. The food grain production can be increased by bringing the 
1,09,318 acres of the existing cultivable waste land under the plough. 
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4-14 Forest Resources —The forests constitute nearly 5 lakh acres or 30 
per cent of the land area. A large variety of timber, like Teak, Mathi, 
Maruthu, and Rose Wood, is available in the forest and the most important 
manufacturing industv of the region is based on timber. There is a surplus 
of bamboo in the area but it is not sufficient for a large scale bamboo-based 
industrial undertaking. This quantity can, however, be utilised in a small 
scale unit after preliminary processing in cottage units. The saw mills produce 
approximately 22,000 tons of saw dust which is now wasted. This can be pro¬ 
fitably used for further industrial purposes. 

4-15 Mineral resources —Tile clay is the only major mineral deposit in 
the district. An iron ore deposit of about one million tons has been located 
in Tengilakadavu near Calicut, but extraction of the mineral has not been 
started. Lime shells are reported to be available in Kadalundi in Thirurangadi 
and surrounding places. A rough estimate shows that nearly 2 lakh tons of 
shells are available there. 

4-16 Power —There is no power-generating plant in the district. Power 
needs of the area are met from the Pykara Hv del Project in Madras State. 
Distribution of Power supply is undertaken by the West Coast Electric Supply 
Corporation and State Electricity Board. Only 120 villages and 9 towns have 
been electrified upto 1964. The consumption of electricity by units with a 
connected load of 50 K.V. is reported to be the highest in wood industries, 
followed by engineering workshops and general engineering, in that order. 
A Hydel Power Station is under construction in Kuttiyadi river at a total 
cost of Rs. 5-25. crores. 

Installed capacity of the generating plant will be 45,000 K. W. The proejot 
will be in full operation only during the Fourth Plan. 

4-17. General Problems facing existing Industries —According to |the 
Survey Report, some of the major problems that face the existing industries 
as a whole are— 

(i) non-availability of controlled materials in sufficient quantities 
in time, 

( U) inadequacy of financial resources to stock raw materials, finished 
products and thereby keep the industry going throughout the 
year without being affected by the seasonal market fluctuations, 

(in) Inadequate knowledge about the changing consumer preferences 
to streamline production to satisfy that need, and 

(iv) Dearth of trained hands to take up new lines of production. Pau¬ 
city of capital and non-availability of controlled materials for 
industrial purposes are the two important problems facing the 
industries as reported by many of the small enterprises. 
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4-18. Drawbacks in Production Techniques —'The Survey Report points 
out the following drawbacks in industries like soap, bell metal, and coir making. 

(i) Homogeneity of products is not upto the standard in certain indus¬ 

tries like soap. 

(ii) In soap industry de-odourising of the washing soaps and purification 
of oils used in soap making are necessary. 

(Hi) The bell metal industry is still in the primitive stage. Hand 
tools and conventional methods of melting and polishing are even 
now employed; mechanisation is unknown. 

(iv) Handspinning is the only method employed in coir industry. The 
use of ‘ratt’ is now in vogue. ‘Ratt’ spinning can increase the speed 
and also the daily earnings. 

(a) The ‘firing of earthenwares is now done in conventional hearth. 
If improved kiln is used more quantity can be fired at less expense. 

4-19. Possible Line of Industrial Development —The line of development 
suggested by the Survey Report can broadly be divided into four categories ; 
viz. (i) reorganisation and expansion of existing industries like, Boat Building 
Industry, Coir Industry and Finishing Industries (ii) Starting of new industries 
based on local resources like saw-dust, waste wood-chips, and leather tanning 
and footwear units (Hi) starting of industries based on needs like nylon fish-net 
making, manufacture of umbrella spare parts, and automobile spare parts 
and (iv) starting of service industries like marine diesel engine repairs and 
service and wool seasoning plant. 

4-20. Programme of R.I.P .—'The R.I.P. Programme is a distinct and 
separate soheme with separa te resources. The programme is run independently 
in the selected areas and its plans are not integrated with the Block and District 
Plans. However, an integrated programme of action with the Block autho¬ 
rities is taking place to avoid duplication and time lag. For example, the 
construction works in respect of Industrial Units, to the extent possible is 
being entrusted to the Block Development Officer and to the Civil Engineering 
staff. Also the R.I.P. supplements the assistance given by the regular 
Industries Department. 

4-21. The main features of the Commercial Schemes of the R.I.P. pro¬ 
gramme are : (i) An entrepreneur with talent and 20 per cent of the required 
total initialcapital is assured of an industrial venture without usual cumbersome 
procedural wTanglings, (ii) The selected entrepreneur will be asked to pur> 
chase site for the construction of the factory and make it available to the 
authorities. This saves the inordinate delay that normally takes place in 
acquiring land, (in) To expedite construction of the civil works they are 
entrusted to the entrepreneur concerned at rates 15 per cent less than the 
rates provided in the sanctioned estimate of negotiated contract. This 
is advantageous to the entrepreneur in two respects ; the cost of the building 
which he will have to repay by instalments will be reduced by 15 per cent and 
secondly he could expedite the construction, (iv) though under section 98 
of the Kerala Panchayat Act, obtaining of the licence from the panchayat 
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is a necessity before starting construction, the project authorities have waived 
the rule to avoid delay. However inall eases the project authorities ensured that 
licenses from panchayats were also obtained before the factory was actually 
commissioned. This procedure is being adopted because otherwise some 
non-cooperative Panchayats could create stumbling blocks on the basis of 
this rule (v) Various liberalised patterns of financial assistance for the intensive 
development of small industries and effective coordination between the RIP 
authorities and other Departments to help the entrepreneur and avoid usual 
delays are also ensured. 

4-22. Besides the R.I.P., the other agencies operating in the Project 
area for rural industrialisation are (a) the Department of Industries of the 
Kerala Government, (6) Khadi Board, (c) Kerala Sarvodaya Sangham, (d) 
National Small Industries Corporation, ( e ) Kerala State Finance Corporation 
and ( f) State Bank of India. All these agencies/departments aro working 
in close cooperation with R.I.P. authorities and there is no overlapping or 
duplication of efforts. 

4-23. Coordination with other Departments —So far as vertical coordina¬ 
tion in the implementation of the scheme is concerned, there is no problem 
and the procedure laid down in the State are working satisfactorily. Though 
financial and administrative powers are delegated to the officers of the In¬ 
dustries Department for implementing the project, these powers are exercised 
only after the approval of the schemes by the Advisory Committee functioning 
at the Project and State levels. The schemes are placed before the Project 
Committees for approval and then financial sanction is issued by the Project 
Officer or the Joint Director as per the delegation of financial powers to him. 
Similarly, schemes which are referred to the Director of Industries, are approved 
by the State level committees and then financial sanctions are made by the 
Director of Industries as per the delegation of powers given to him. With 
regard to coordination between the R.I.P. and other agencies and departments 
at the project level, they are represented suitably in the project committees. 
For example, in the Project Committee the District Agricultural Officer, 
District Industries Officer, Deputy Registrar of Cooperative Societies, Block 
Development Officer, Joint Director of Industries and the Executive Engineer, 
Kerala State Electricity Board are members. The District Collector being 
the ex-Officio Chairman, is able to exercise control over other Departments 
and thereby maintain effective coordination. The Rural Industries Project 
Officer is the convenor of this Committee and with the help of the Chairman, 
he is able to get the schemes approved without delay and to see that there 
is no overlapping of functions while approving the scheme in the area under 
the project. 

4-24. Similarly at the State Level the S.A.C. has representatives from 
other departments such as Director of Small Scale Industries, Chairman, 
Social Welfare Board, Registrar of Cooperative Societies, Chairman of Kerala 
State Electricity Board, nominee of the State Bank of India, Finance and 
Industries Secretaries to the Government of Kerala, Managing Directors of 
Kerala State Small Industries Corporation and Kerala Finance Corporation, 
in the S.A.C. the Director of Industries & Commerce functions as Secretary. 
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The schemes put up for approval of the State Committee are examined by- 
all the representatives of the different departments concerned. Approval 
for implementation is given after checking the scope and feasibility of the 
scheme. An effort is also made to ensure that there is no overlapping of 
functions while implementing. 

4-25. Association of Democratic Institutions —In Kerala, Panchayati Raj 
has not been introduced so far. For the formation of policies and programmes 
for the implementation of R.I.P., at the State level, the S.A.C. has been consti¬ 
tuted with the former Minister of Industries as Chairman. Representatives 
of various, all India Boards, M. L. As., Social Welfare Institutions are also 
included in the S.A.C. Similarly at the Project level, P.A.C. has been formed 
for each Project area consisting of local M.L.As.; representatives of Blocks 
and other developments departments such as Agriculture and Cooperation. 

4 • 26. Source of Finance and Expenditure of R. I. Project. —At present 
the only source of finance availavle to the R. I. Projects is the nucleus fund of 
Rs. 20 lakh provided by the Government of India for each of the selected 
Projects. Taking into account the funds that may be available from the 
Centre during the year and based on budget proposals made by the Rural 
Industries wing of the Industries Department as approved by the P.A.C. 
and S.A.C. necessary funds are made available to the units. To a certain 
extent financial assistance is provided by the State Bank of India for the pur¬ 
chase of raw material whieh are pledged to it; but there are only few such 
instances in Kerala. 


4-27. The funds allotted and spent by the R.I.P, in the Project area since 
1962-63 are given below— 


Year 




Allotment 

Expenditure 

1962-63 


• • 


(Rs.) 

4,99,840 

(Rs.) 

6,541 

2,14,309 

1963-64 

. . . , 



3,23,590 

1964-65 

. . . • 


,. 

9,09,480 

7,78,890 

1965-66 

.. 

•• 

•• 

10,05,630 

10,69,641 


The tempo of expenditure was very low during the initial year because 
of preoccupation of the authorities with administrative arrangements and 
allied matters for launching the programme. The tempo of expenditure 
caught up after 1962-63. 

4-28. Table below shows the major heads of expenditure since 1962-63 
in R.I. Project, Kozhikode._ _ ___ 


Progress of Expenditure under RIP Scheme in R.I. Project , Kozhikode 


Major Heads 

1962-63 

Rs. 

1963-64 

Rs, 

1964-65 

Rs. 

1965-66 

Rs. 

1. Establishment oharges 

including contingencies .. 

6,514 

43,337 

34,169 

41,334 

2. Training Programme 

Nil 

3,694 

8,648 

9.769 

3. Common service facilities 

Nil 

31,952 

34,717 

12,305 

4. Other Developmental 
aotivitieB— 

(a) Relating to industry 

Nil 

1,00,326 

4,09,320 

3,95,643 

(*) Hire purchase of 

machinery .. 

Nil 

Nil 

73,638 

2,63,930 

5. Loan to industries 

Nil 

35,000 

2,18,400 

3,46,680 


2,14,309 7,78,890 10,69,641 


6,614 
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It may be noted that the Project gained full momentum from the year 1963-64. 
By 1965-66 the Project was able to utilise considerable funds placed at its 
disposal. This may be attributed to the understanding of the programme at 
local level, greater interest and enthusiasm of entrepreneurs and improvements 
in the availability of technical guidance at project level. 

4 ■ 29. While the expenditure on establishment charges did not show much 
elasticity between 1963-64 and 1965-66, expenditure on items like commercial 
schemes, hire purchase of machinery and loans to industries registered consi¬ 
derable increase. On an examination of the expenditure for each quarter it 
was found that there was heavy rush in the last quarter on items like loans 
and commercial schemes. 

4-30. The pattern of expenditure in the project indicates an emphasis on 
the developmental activity relating to industry. This was the major head of 
expenditure during all the three years, while during 1963-64 it constituted about 
46-7 per cent of the total expenditure; in 1964-65 and 1965-66 it repre¬ 
sented 52-6 per cent and about 40 per cent respectively. Expenditure on 
loans to industries has also shown considerable increase in 1965-66 over 1963-64. 
During 1963-64 the expenditure incurred on loan amounted only to 16-3 per 
cent of the total expenditure while in 1965-66 it rose to 32*4 per cent of the 
total expenditure. 

Implementation of the Project 

4-31. Publicity—The elaborate but quick survey made in the Project 
area before launching the programme, had sufficiently instructed the entre¬ 
preneurs about the programme. The S.A.C. decided to bring out a small book¬ 
let of 10—15 pages explaining the objectives of RIP when the findings of 
the report were discussed by the Project Advisory Committee. The local 
press and radio gave prominent coverage to these proceedings. 

4-32. The RIP programme was formally inaugurated on October 2,1963 
at a colourful ceremony with the laying of the foundation stone of a Glass 
Pactory (Hindustan Silicate). Important newspapers like the* Hindu’, ‘Indian 
Express’, ‘Mail’ and other local dailies aB well as the P.T.I. and the All India 
Radio, Kozhikode covered this programme. Subsequently the Project Officer 
had talks over the All India Radio six times on the progress of the Project. 
The publicity efforts of the RIP authorities through Press and Radio had a 
definite impact and the enthusiasm of the entrepreneur had been kept alive. 
This also facilitated to realise the impotance of small industries in the econo¬ 
my of the District. 

4 • 33. Objective and Criteria followed in the Selection of Entreprenewrs — 
In general three creteria were followed in selecting the entrepreneurs; firstly, 
the interest of an entrepreneur in the particular line of industry; secondly, the 
business background of the entrepreneur, which is important for the ex¬ 
perience required in running a particular industry; and thirdly, the financial 
background of the entrepreneur. According to prescribed rules he should 
provide the needed 20% of the total capital investment and have the capa¬ 
city to repay the loans advanced. On an examination it was found that of the 22 
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establishments working during 1965-66, 50 per cent of the entrepreneurs belon¬ 
ged to the age group of 26-40 years, while 4 per cent were below 25 years; 33 per 
cent were in 41—55 year group, and 13 per cent were above 55 years. About 45- 
per cent of the entrepreneurs were working in the same line of business in 
different capacities while 23 per cent were doing white collar jobs, 18 per cent 
business, 4 per cent cultivation and 10 per cent other jobs. 

4-34. The following existing industries recived financial assistance from, 
the R.I.P. while many new industries also started with its help. 


Existing Industries 


New Industries started with the 
help of R.I.P. 

I. Saw Mill 


,. 1. Safety Matohes 

2. Match-works .. 

, , 

.. 2. Textile Bobbing 

3. Bonemeal manufacturing 

, , 

.. 3. Lime processing. 

4. Penoilmanufooturing .. 


,. 4. Confeotionary 

5. Camera manufacturing. 

6. Glass works. 

7. Aluminium vessels manufacturing 

8. Wood works, furniture making, wood in¬ 
dustry. 

9. Manufacturing of packing oases. 

10. Steel furniture manufacturing. 

11. Leather tanning. 

12. Engineering goods manufacturing. 

13. Manufacturing of agricultural implements. 


The nature of assistance received from the R.I.P. by these industries- 
oan broadly be classified as loans, grants, hire purchase of machinery and 
technical assistance. 


4-35. /loans—All the 22 industrial establishments working during 1965-66 
received loans from R.I.P. Besides the R.I.P. loans, the State Bank of India 
also extended loan facilities to 7 of these establishments (2 of the establishments 
existing before R.I.P. and 5 new establishments). Of the beneficiaries, 33 per 
cent have used the loan amount for the purchase of machinery, 25 per cent each 
for working capital and construction work, 12 per cent for the purchase of raw 
material and 5 per cent for other purposes. 

4-36. Grants —Only the bonemeal manufacturing unit at Thirurangadi 
received prior to R.I.P. a grant of R. 5840. 

4-37 Hire Purchase Facilities —Persistent efforts have been made by the 
R.I.P. to assist the procurement of machinery for some entrepreneurs through 
hire purchase system. Upto the end of 1965-66, 16 entrepreneurs (1 in 1963-64, 

5 in 1964-65, and 10 in 1965-66) have availed of this facility and they have been 
supplied with machinery worth Rs. 5,40,597. The machinry are said to be 
working to the satisfaction of the entrepreneurs. 

4-38 Technical assistance —'Technical assistance is mainly in the form of 
training of workers. Upto the end of 1965-66, 77 workers have been trained in 
four trades (30 workers in each of glass manufacturing and aluminium 
utensil manufacturing units, one in wood works during 1964-65 and 16 in the 
manufacturing of agricultural implements during 1965-66). In a few cases- 
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the R.I.P. authorities contacted the Research Laboratories and supplied the 
needed technical advice. For example, the problem of tanning were referred 
to the Central Leather Research Institute at Madras. The Institute deputed 
soine of its technical personnel to make an on the spot study and to offer 
suggestions. Even the layout of the factory was prepared by the Institute. 
For setting up a fruit processing unit, the RIP contacted the Central Pood 
Technological Unit at Mysore, on behalf of the entrepreneur, in selecting poper 
machinery and drawing up schemes. 

4-39. While financial assistance was available to all the industries, many 
have not received it in time. Between 1962 and 1966, the RIP has issued in ail 
38 loans to 22 units. Of these, 16 loans were received by the beneficiaries within 
less than 5 months from the date of application while for the remaining 22 loans 
it took 8 to 24 months. Since these loans are mainly obtained for the purchase 
of machinery and construction of buildings, tin. time-lag in obtaining loan 
amount has caused considerable delay in starting production. 

4-40 Supply of Raw Material —About 80 per cent of the establishments in 
operation at the end of 1965-66 are based on local raw material resources 
only. The R.I.P. authorities have not set up any depots for the supply of raw 
materials; the entrepreneures themselves manage to get the supply of raw 
material. 

4*41. The industries which ha ve sought help from the R.I.P. in procuring 
raw material are : (i) Match Works, (it) Aluminium vessels, (in) Engineering 
goods, (iv) Agricultural implements, (v) Leather tanning (m) Lime processing 
and (vii) Confectionary. For the first four industries, the R.I.P. recommended 
the cases to the concerned authorities like Civil Supplies Department, Director 
of Industries and D.G.S. & D. For Leather tanning industry, the R.I.P. has 
helped in securing import licence. Besides this, the project has provided loans 
to the tune of Rs. 10,000 during ] 965-66 to two units for purchase of raw 
materials. 

4-42 Under Utilisation of Potential —Most of the units in the R.I.P. have 
been commissioned only during 1964-65. Due to the power shortage in the 
district many are awaiting power connections. Among theunits only glass, 
factory, wood industries and engineering units are working to the full capacity. 
Other units like tanning and pencil have their marketing problems and hence 
could not work to their full capacity. 

4-43. The power shortage in the district had contributed its share to the 
under utilisation of the production capacity. During the last two years the 
State Electricity Board gave connections on the specific condition that power 
should not be utilised during peak hours and those factories would work only 
during night. From September, 1965 there has been a 50 per cent power cu t 
and it was restored only in June-July, 1966. 

4’44. Due to shortage of raw materials two units could not work fully. 
The aluminium factory had put up machinery for re-rolling copper and brass 
in October, 1964. As copper and brass become very scarce, the machines had 
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to be idle. The pencil industry was also suffering from graphite shortage 
and the factory could utilize only 50 per cent of the installed capacity. 

4.-45. Marketing —Almost all tbe^units sponsored by the Rural Industries 
Project did not find any problem of marketing. There was continuous demand 
for the products of the small industrial units of the R.I.P. within the State. 
Most of the establishments had their own agents and/or show-rooms in most 
parts of Kerala and for some even in outside the State, Though the R.I.P. 
did not make any regular arrangements, it helped in securing markets by intro¬ 
ducing some products to tee State Trading Corporation and Government 
purchasing departments. The RIP authorities gave an impetus to two units, 
viz., lime processing and wood furniture works, which had accumulation of 
stocks in 1965-66. The RIP managed to get the security deposit and tender 
fee waived while obtaining a contract to supply lime to 5 NES blocks. The 
Project helped the furniture unit also to get Government orders to the tune of 
Rs. 45,000/-. Of the 14 units sponsored for participation in the exhibition 
organised by the Calicut Municipal Corp oration twelve took part in the same, 
during 1965-66. Needed publicity was given for these units by the RIP and 
sales were considerably promoted. The steel furniture unit stall was adjudged 
the second best in the pavillion. 

4-46. Marketing as a major problem is being faced only by the Leather 
tanning units and footwear industries Even these units have registered 
themselves with Director General of Supplies and Disposals for Government 
purchases. Attempts are being made to get the benefits of “E.A.S.I.” Schemes 
(Export Assistance for Small Industries) of the State Trading Corporation 
for these units. Some of the tanned leather, viz., wet blue, is in great demand 
in USSR. If the State Trading Corporation collects this item and arranges its 
export, the problem could have been solved. Locally, only ‘upper and lower’ 
shoe leather are in demand, and for the manufacturing of which machinery is 
to be imported. With the existing machines in the tanning unit they are not 
able to tan shoe leather. 

4 • 47. Growth of Industrial Establishments —There were 22 industrial estab¬ 
lishments working in the project area at the end of 1965-66. Of these, 2 were 
individual concerns, 6 were partenersbips, 4 were private limited companies 
and 1 was a cooperative enterprise. Industries like saw mills, safety matches, 
wood works, steel furniture etc. were the main individual concerns and lime 
processing, glass manufacturing, pencil manufacturing packing cases etc. 
were partnership concerns. The bonemeal manufacturing unit was a coopera¬ 
tive venture. 

4*48. There had been considerable growth in the number of industrial 
concerns since the establish ments of the RIP. There were 4 industrial establish¬ 
ments which were started prior to 1962-63, viz., saw mill units, match works 
unit, bonemeal manufacturing unit and a pencil manufacturing unit. With 
the inauguration of the RIP, the number of industrial establishments in the 
area had risen to 5 in 1963-64, 14 in 1964-65, and 22 in 1965-66. 

4*49. All the industrialists belong to tne Kerala State only and 82 per cent 
of them are from the project area, while the remaining 18 per cent are from out¬ 
side the district. 
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4-50. Investment —Tbo total capital invested by all the industries from 
all sources in the initial year of their establishment was Rs. 14,93,563. This 
comprised 40• 1 per cent own funds, 59*5 per cent loans and 0-4 per cent 
grants. All the 22 establishments have invested theirown funds in the initial 
year. While 20 of these have received only loans, one unit received loan as 
well as grant but the remaining unit did not receive any aid. There was 
considerable increase in the investment position by the end of 1965-66 over 
the initial year : the total had risen to Rs. 25,33,479. This comprised 37*6 
per cent own funds 62-2 per cent loan amounts and 0-2 percent of grants. 
Nearly 50 per cent of the establishments have increased their own investments 
by Rs. 2,85,394, from various sources mentioned earlier. This increase in 
the overall investment position was mainly because of the encouraging results 
produced by tbe initial investment in tbe area, wl icb attracted more and more 
entrepreneurs. Tbe advent of the RIP into the scene and the facilities 
extended by it bad given a further impetus to tbe rate of investment. 

4-51. Employment —The four industrial establishments started before the 
project, could generate employment for 15 skilled and 42 unskilled male 
labourers and 61 unskilled female labourers in 1965-66. The total employ¬ 
ment opportunities created by all the 22 industrial establishments in 1965-66 
could absorb 215 skilled male workers and 2 skilled female workers, besides 
413 unskilled male workers and 154 unskilled female workers on wage employ¬ 
ment. The household members engaged on skilled work waB very low (only 
3 males). 

4-52. Production —There has been a considerable increase in tbe value 
of raw materials used in 1965-66 over 1962-63. The following table shows 
the total value of raw materials used, goods produced and by-products, by 
various industries in the project area: 


Year 

Value of raw 
materials 

Bs. 

Value of 
products 
Rs- 

Value of by¬ 
products 
Rs. 

1962-03 

1,33,128 

2,17,611 

700 

1903-64 

92,063 

2,13,734 

1,025 

1964-05 

2,86,411 

4,19,609 

6,275 

1966-66 

14,18,609 

12,28,810 

34,215 


The raw materials covered items like timber, lime shell, charcoal, coconut 
shell, sugar juice, bones, broken glasspieces, hides, skins, wattle extract, fini¬ 
shed leather, pig iron, iron bars and rods, old springs and iron sheets. 


4 • 53. The above table discloses an increasing trend in the raw materials 
used except in 1963-64. In 1963-64 the reduction in the raw material use 
was mainly due to the cutting down of production by one major establishment, 
(a safety matches factory) because of expansion and construction activities. 
The nine establishments that came into existence in 1964-65 went into produc¬ 
tion during the later half of the year. The 8 establishments that came up 
during 1965-66 have contributed for the increase in the consumption of i;aw 
materials during that year. On the whole the increase in the number of units 
was the main reason for the upward trend in the use of raw materials. 
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4-54. The main items of production of these industries are: pencils, 
aluminium vessels, leather products, glassware and safety matches besides 
wooden and steel furniture, agricultural implements and textile bobbins. 

4 • 55. The value of output has also indicated ail increasing trend both in 
terms of finished goods and by-products except during 1963-64 when the value 
of finished products registered a decline by 2 • 8 per cent while that of by products 
increased by 46 • 4 per cent. This was because of the stoppage of production on 
safety matches by one factory as mentioned earlier. The rise in production 
of by-products was due to the saw mill entering the field of by-products. 

4-56. There were no service industries upto 1962-63. In 1963-64, the 
saw mill, in 1964-65 the engineering, wood works and leather tanning establish¬ 
ments and in 1965-66 furniture manufacturing and agricultural implements 
units catered to the servicing needs. Between them, service facilities worth 
Rs. 22,812 were provided in 1965-66, which during the previous year stood at 
Rs. 12,035 only. 

4 • 57. Industrial Cooperatives —The poor performance of cooperatives under 
the Neyyattinkara Pilot Project, made the RIP authorities wary in selecting 
cooperatives for the programme. Of the 22 industrial establishments working 
at the end of 1965-66, here was only one cooperative undertaking, the bone 
meal manufacturing establishment started before the Project period. Even 
this was not functioning satisfactorily. An amount of Rs. 16,860/- had been 
invested in this and it provided employment to 3 unskilled labourers. The 
RIP had extended a loan of Rs. 5,000/- towards its working capital in 1963-64. 
The total value of goods produced by the establishment during 1965-66 stood 
at Rs. 3,540. The overall performance of the society was not encouraging. 
Though the production was reported to be increasing, the rate of increase 
was very much restricted. 

4-58. Training Facilities —There are no training centres organised or 
run by the RIP in the Project area. However, two workshops, one at Beypore 
for marine diesel engineering and the other at Olavanna for bell metal industry 
have been intitiated. These are supposed to impart training. Except for 
power connections, these workshops have been completed in all respects. 


Name of the Centre 

— 

1963-64 
__ 

1964-66 

A 

1965-66 

A 


( 1 

' 

1 

4 

i ' 

-1 


A 

B 

A B 

A 

B 

Marine Diesel Workshop, 

Beypore 

65,000 

31,310 

41,700 22 261 

20,200 

9,740 

Bell Metal Workshop, 

Olavanna 

15,000 

6,042 

24,900 12,056 

10,300 

2,566 


A—Allotted. B—Aotually spent. 

The tempo of expenditure is not upto the mark. In all the years more 
than 40 per cent of the funds have been left unspent. Since the Executive 
Engineer, Kerala State Electricity Board is a member of the Project Advisory 
Committee, the matter of power connection ought to have been pursned 
vigorously throng him. 
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4-59. Besides these two, there is a Government Coir School at Beypore, 
providing training in the manufacture of coir and coir products. The school 
was started in 1937 and at present it provides for training course of 20 months 
duration. Its maximum capacity of trainees per session is 40. The min i mum 
educational qualification for a trainee is SSLC/Matriculation. The trainees 
are being given stipend at the rate of Rs. 25/- per scheduled caste and scheduled 
tribe and Rs. 20 /- for others. The table below shows the number of trainees 
admitted into the course, the number of trainees who have completed the course 
and number of trainees employed in the coir trade since 1962-63: 


Year 



No. of trainees 
admitted to the 
course 

No. of trainees 
completed the 
training (in re¬ 
lation to col. 2) 

No. of trainees 
employed in the 
coir trade (in re¬ 
lation to col. 3) 

1962-63 

. . 

. , 

40 

33 

30 

1903-64 

• • 


40 

27 

27 

1964-65 

• • 

•• 

27 

19 

15 

1966-66 

•• 

•* 

32 

22 

11 


4-60. A sample of 25 trainees from the current session shows that none 
of them had any previous experience in the line and only for one it was 
a traditional family occupation. Mostly unemployed matriculates are attract¬ 
ed towards this training mainly because of the stipend. In the selected sample, 
52 per cent were from the age group of 20—25 years, 16 per cent were froml5—19 
age group and 32 per cent above 25 years. 75 per cent of the selected trainees 
were unemployed before joining the course and the remaining 25 per cent 
were not willing to go back to their previous jobs after completing the course. 

4-61. Of the selected sample only 20 per cent were receiving stipend re¬ 
gularly while the remaining 80 per cent either did not get it regularly or not 
at all. About 40 per cent of the trainees felt that the stipend was not adequate 
and should be enhanced to Rs. 50/- per month. As many as 75 per cent 
of the sample trainees were of opinion that the training was not exhaustive. 
They felt that theoretical and practical training should be given simultaneously 
and cooperative training should be included in the course. 

4-62. Upto the end of 1961-62, those who had completed training used 
to be absorbed as craft teachers in various schools, but after 1961-62, the 
Government stopped fresh recruitments. Consequently, employment op¬ 
portunities for these people dried up. Those who completed the training are 
forced to go back to the trade. But here too because of keen competition and 
lack of sufficient organisation many are finding it difficult to get even sub¬ 
sistence returns. Naturally, most of the trainees have to seek employment 
in other spheres. From the above figures it may be seen that while in 1963-64, 
nearly 90 per cent of those who completed the course returned to the coir 
trade, in 1965-66 only 50 per cent did so. 
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4-63. The school gave training in the manufacture of 3 types of products; 
coir, coir mats and ropes. The table below shows the value of raw material 
used, goods produced and marketed since 1962-63 : 


Year 



Value of raw 
material used 

(Rs.) 

Value of goods 
produced 
(Rs.) 

Value of goods 
marketed 
(Rs.) 

1962-63 

. • 

. , 

5,622 

8,341 

8,555 

1963-64 

M 

.. 

3,485 

7,685 

7^72- 

1964-65 

.. 

.. 

3,015 

5,916 

7,213 

1965-66 

•• 

•• 

3,675 

6,194 

8,438 


The raw materials required in the training school are Obtained locally 
and the products also find markets within the area. 

4*64. Conclusions and Findings —The Kozhikode Rural Industries Project 
is an example of the careful selection of the project site, selection of entrepre¬ 
neurs and industries and very successful implementation after giving adequate 
publicity. The major factors responsible for the success are : 

4-66. Assistance— The RIP, Kozhikode, has evolved its own strategy 
with regard to its assistance to suit the local requirements. Apart from 
offering liberal loan assistance at comparatively low rates of interest for cons¬ 
truction of factories and workshops and issuing of machinery on hire purchase 
basis, the project agency has launched a commercial scheme according to which 
it undertakes to set up an entire industrial unit and then hand it over to a 
selected entrepreneur on hire purchase basis. Initially, the whole amount 
of fixed capital required is invested by the RIP. The entrepreneurs who 
arrange their own working capital, will initially pay back 20 per cent of the 
fixed capital investment and the remaining in instalments spread over 20 years. 
This has paid rich dividends to Rural Industries Project authorities in terms of 
starting new industries and also locating prospective entrepreneurs who had 
the push but not the finances. 

4-66. Conversion of Traditional Artisans into Industrialists —’Instead 
of feeding the artisans with loans, the RIP authorities selected a few of them 
with initiative and sent them for training. After successful completion of 
their training they were advanced substantial loans and provided hire purchase 
facilities as well as technical know how from Small Industries Service Institute 
to set up fully mechanised factory units. 

4-67. Close Contact with Research Institutes —Close liaison had been main¬ 
tained between the Rural Industries Project authorities and Central Leather 
Institute, Madras, the Small Industries Service Institute, Triohur and Central 
Pood Technological Institute, Mysore. The RIP had also been in touch with 
the Central Fuel Research Institute in Bihar to take up a scheme to utilise 
the abundant supply of coconut shells to manufacture activated carbon, 
This facilitated the RIP to acquaint its entrepreneurs in the latest techniques 
in production. 
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4-68. Along with its programme of tapping the existing potential, the 
RIP also encourages research among the entrepreneurs. A scientist in the 
area is trying to make prototype cameras, which if produoed would be much 
oheaper, and sufficient than tie existing movie-cameras. Rural Industries 
Project advanced to him Rs. 5000 as loan to buy required components. 

4-69. Calibre of the Officers Manning the Project— The personal factor 
played a vital role in the progress of the Rural Industries Project, Kozhikode. 
Since the inception of the project, the leader of the team, the Project Officer, 
has been left un-changed. Being a man of missionary zeal and assisted 
by a bunch of dedicated workers, he was able to create an indelible imprint 
of the pr, uamme on the small entrepreneur class in the area. 

4-70. Though the story of R.I.P. Kozhikode, is a story of success, it 
has its own limitations. The financial assistance extended by the RIP to 
various entrepreneurs was not always available in time. More than 50 per cent 
of the loans received by the 22 entrepreneurs were paid after more than 8 
months of application. Since these loans were mainly taken for the purchase 
of machinery and construction of buildings, this delay caused considerable 
delay in starting pros action. This may be partly due to delay in informing 
the provision of RIP to the Director of Industries in advance which cieates 
problems for the Director of Industries in preparing the plans for Rural 
Industries Project, it is an urgent necessity to disburse the loans without 
much delay. 

4 • 71. The novelty in the programme attracted many enuepreneu s. I re 
to lack of adequate finances, the RIP was not able to cope with the derrand. 
Since the other programmes in the field of rural industrialisation could not 
make much headway, their funds should alto be routed through the RIP. 
This in turn will not only strengthen the hands of the RIP financially but alto 
a void overlapping. 

4* 1 2. The itlP, Kozhikode has however, successfully laid a foundation 
for the much needed industrial belt in the area and tlA scope of the scheme 
can be extended. 

RURAL INDUSTRIES PROJECT—MAHASU (HIMACHAL PRADESH) 


5-1. State Level Set up for RIP— The Rural Industries Project, Mahasu, 
is the only Project allotted to Himachal Pradesh. Upto February, 1965, 
the programme was implemented by two committees—one at the State level 
and the other at the Projeot level. However, in February 1965, the Com¬ 
mittee at the Project level has been abolished and the State level Committee 
has been reconstituted as State Level Advisory-cum-Project Implementation 
Committee. This Committee has Minister of Industries as its Chairman 
and three M L As. of the Project area, the Director of Industries and the 
Agent of State Bank of India as members. The Project Executive Officer 
is its Member-Secretary. The functions of this Committee are purely 
advisory in nature. 


M/B(D)49PC—8 
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5-2. The Project Exeautive Officer was assisted by two Investigators 
but he has no field staff now as the two Investigators posted earlier had been 
transferred without any substitutes. There is provision for two technical 
officers but so far no one has been appointed. The Industries Department 
has decided that the District Industries Officer, Mahasu and the Extension 
Officers, Industries, posted in the Project area should form the field level agency. 
But this decision has not been implemented till 1965-66. 

5'3. Coordination —Besides RIP, the other agencies like Department of 
Industries, Block and Khadi and Village Industries Board are also working in 
the Field of rural industrialisation. There is no coordinated approach between 
these agencies and the RIP, to the question of rural industrialisation. For 
example both the Project Executive Officer and the District Officer, belong to 
the same department and the area of operation of the latter includes the Pro¬ 
ject area also. The Project Executive Officer is completely ignorant about the 
beneficiaries to whom the Industries Department recommended Essentiality 
Certificates of scarce raw-material. Due to lack of coordination the programme 
of rural industrialisation could not be carried out effectively and expeditiously. 

5-4. Selected Project, Mahasu —The Project area is bound in the North by 
Hoshiarpur district of Punjab State, in the west by the Ambala District of 
Haryana State, in the South by S'raw r District of Himachal Pradesh and in the 
East by the Garhwal area of Uttar Pradesh. The elevation of the Project area 
varies from 2,500 feet to 14,000 feet above sea level and the terrain is mostly 
mountainous. The climate is intensely cold in winter, particularly in the region 
6,000 feet above the sea level. The average rainfall ranges between 40 to 60 
inches in a year. The area is well served by roads. 

5-5. Reasons for locating the Rural Industries Project at Mahasu —The basio 
reason given for locating the Project at Mahasu was that the natural conditions 
of the area were very favourable, the potential resources had not been developed 
and there was considerable under-employment. Other reasons in support of 
locating the Project at Mahasu, put forward by the Himachal State Adminis¬ 
tration, were : (a) part of Mahasu district was covered under one of the pilot 
projects for village and small industries allotted to Himachal Pradesh in the 
1952-53 aeries ; (b) certain portions of the Mahasu District were contemplated 
to be covered under the second group of pilot projects under the ‘Intensive 
Area Scheme of the Khadi and Village Industries Commission’; (c) Mahasu was 
the only district surveyed in 1961-62 by the office of the Development Com¬ 
missioner, Small Soale Industries Department of Government of India, Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry; (d) the greatest coverage of the rural works pro¬ 
gramme is in Mahasu district and the district was also a pioneer in the field of 
rural works programmes. 

5 - 6. Major findings of the Survey Report—At the instance of the RIPCof the 
Planning Commission, the State Government constituted a survey team before 
launching the RIP Programme, to assess the local resources and scope for their 
development. Accordingly a survey team was constituted with a Planning and 
Survey Officer as incharge. 
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5 • 7. The Survey Report had indicated that the Project area was under¬ 
developed in respect of industrial growth as there were only three large-scale 
industries, 13 small scale industries and 13 village and cottage industries. The 
report recognised the scope for further development of the existing traditional 
crafts like bee-keeping, carpentry, blacksmithy, leather goods and wool spinning. 
Better development was visualised in respect of small industries like radio assem¬ 
bling units, manufacture of scientific equipment, assembling watches and pro¬ 
cessing of food stuffs. It suggested resource based industries like wooden bob¬ 
bins, sports goods, pencils, foot-rules, pen holders, toys, meter boards, gun 
butts, handloom accessories, and fruit and vegetable preservation and proces¬ 
sing. These industries would be dependant on local forest produce. Besides 
emphasising development of dairy and poultry farming, certain demand based 
industries like tyre retreading, vulcanising, sheet metal industries and bakelite 
electrical accessories etc. were suggested. Schemes which were drawn up on the 
basis of the survey report were suggested for stimulating industrial growth. 

5 • 8. Six out of the 17 proposed schemes could be implemented during the 
project period. The most successful among them pertain to provision of loans to 
artisans and industrial establishments. A sum of Rs. 90,150 was advanced 
to 20 beneficiaries for setting up dairy, poultry and composite units in 1963-64. 
This was followed up hy the provision of a loan of Rs. 2,65,900 in 1964-65 to 51 
applicants and Rs. 3,30,000 to about 80 more in 1965-66 for developing scienti¬ 
fic goods, buttons, barbedwire, furniture, utensil making, leather, fruit preser¬ 
vation, tyre retreading, handloom and other industries in addition to the three 
mentioned above. An equally successful programme appears to be the decentra¬ 
lised production programme which was initiated in 1964-65 when an amount of 
Rs. 28,751 was spent on worsted woollen yam for distribution among artisans. 
This programme was pursued in 1965-66 also by diverting funds meant for 
three other schemes. 

5*9. The combined Chrome and Vegetable Tanning Centre at Arki which 
was proposed in 1964-65 could not be taken up in that year. Machinery was 
purchased in 1965-66 but it is yet to start functioning. Even among those 
schemes which were implemented it cannot he said that the pace of implemen¬ 
tation and its procedure have been either even or continuous. While some ex¬ 
penditure was incurred on purchasing 100 bee-hives for distribution to bee¬ 
keepers in 1963-64 there was no continuity in this effort because rules governing 
grants-in-aid to artisans could not be finalised. On similar grounds assistance to 
wool weavers and spinners could not be proceeded with beyond 1963-64 when 
the Project authorities incurred expenditure on purchasing 6 Rani-wheels and 
14 handlooms for distribution among the weavers. 

5 • 10. The scheme for the establishment of the Common Service Facility 
Centre which was proposed in 1963 -64 did not make much head-way though 
Rs. 39,119 and Rs. 14,857 were spent on machinery in 1964-65 and 1965-66 
respectively. This machinery is lying partly at Barotiwala and partly at the 
Project Executive Office at Simla, 
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5*11. Source of Finance and Expenditure of the RIP— The funds of the 
Rural industries Project consist of the nucleus funds provided by the Govern¬ 
ment of India under the RIP programme and funds allotted to the project 
Executive Officer by the Department of Industries tor execution of departmen¬ 
tal schemes, 

5'12. The funds allotted by the Government of India are passed on to the 
Project Executive Officer. In this process, the Project authorities, according to 
the review of the Department of Industry for 1964-65; had to face an initial 
handicap in respect of budget allotment. It may be observed that the funds origi¬ 
nally made available for 1964-65 were only Rs. 10,000, which were subsequently 
raised to Rs. 1,70,000 as grants-in-aid. This does not mean that procedural or 
other delays had affected project work since the project authorities centered 
their work on granting loans to industrialists. 


5'13. The funds allotted and expenditure incurred by the Project authori¬ 
ties since the inception of the Project are as follows: 


S. No. 

Year 

Allotment 

Expenditure 

Percentage of 





ool. 4 to ool, 3 

1. 

1963-04 

1,53,267 

1,53,309 

more than 100 

2. 

1964-65 

3,83,000 

3,81,812 

99 

8. 

1905-66 

5,66,370 

5,56,110 

99 


5'14. It may be observed that the tempo of expenditure increased more 
than three-fold since 1963-64 though the overall performance in terms of 
utilising the nucleus funds of Rs. 20 lakhs during the project poriod remains 
slightly above 50 per cent of the total allotment. The allotment and expendi¬ 
ture given above include the funds of the Industries Department which were 
kept at the disposal of the Project authorities. 

5-15. Objectives and Criteria followed in the Selection of Entrepreneurs and 
Industries —Seventeen selected entrepreneurs were contacted for obtaining their 
attitudes and reactions. The demand for goods within the project area was res¬ 
ponsible for making 5 entrepreneurs setting up industrial establishments. Five 
more were informed by the Assistant Director of SIS! about the facilities avail¬ 
able in the project area. While 3 entrepreneurs were contacted by the Project 
Officer, 3 more were attracted to the Project area with the hope of procuring 
Essentiality Certificates for importing scarce raw material. The remaining 
entrepreneur was persuaded by his relative to set up an industry. There is, 
thus, considerable need for increasing extension effort. 

5'16. The entrepreneurs hardly experienced any delay in getting approva l 
of their applications by the Project authorit ies. Ten of them were also provided 
with Essentiality Certificates and only 2 received loanB for procuring raw 
material from the Project. Seven out of the 17 entrepreneurs were aware of 
technical facilities available with the ITI, SISI and the Government Black 
Smithy Centre. These facilities were availed of by 4 entrepreneurs. 
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5 • 17. The entrepreneurs were satisfied with the choice of industries and 
their location. They faced no problem in respect of electricity and water though 
6 of them felt that water supply was inadequate. 

5 • 18. An examination of the survey report and the types of industries 
which came into existence indicated that emphasis was laid on assisting dairy¬ 
ing, poultry farming and piggery on the one hand, and organised industries like 
trunk making, rice mills, electrical appliances, radios, transistors etc., on the 
other. There were a few cases where tin and blacksmith^, bee-keeping and 
wool spinning industries received some assistance. 

5-19. The purpose of encouraging these industries was to cater to looal 
demand. Dairying was to provide adequate milk supply to the area as it had 
been importing the same from outside the Project area. Similarly the re ma ining 
and wool organised industrial establishments were to meet local urban demand, 

5 *20. Assistance 'provided by the RIP —The project authorities provided 
assistance in terms of loan and procurement of raw material to the selected 
industries. Loans were given to 151 industries since the inception of the Project. 
The dairy and poultry farming and the organised industrial units had, more or 
less, equally shared about 97 per cent of the loan amount. 

5-21. Loans —Loans were advanced by the Project authorities under the 
State Aid to Industries Act of 1935 as modified and applied to the union 
territory of Himachal Pradesh. Under this Act, financial powers to sanction 
loans were delegated to various officers of the Industries Department and the 
Project Executive Officer. The Project Executive Officer was empowered to 
sanction loans upto Rs. 10,000 to any industrialist. Cases involving amounts 
higher than Rs. 10,000 wero to be forwarded to the Director of Industries 
for sanction, if these were within his financial power, or forwarded to obtain 
sanction from the Government, in case they were beyond his power to sanction. 
It may, however, he observed that only ono or two cases were forwarded to the 
Director during the 3 years of operation of the Project. 


5 ■ 22. The following loans were disbursed under the State Aid to Industries 
Act since 1963-64 in the project area. 


Year 






Amount 

allotted 

Rs. 

Amount 

disbursed 

Rs. 

1003-64 


,, 




00,150 

90,150 

1904-05 

. , 

, , 

, , 

. . 

. _ 

2,66,000 

2,05,900 

1005-66 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

3,30,000 

3,30,000 





Total 

•• 

6,80,150 

0,80,060 


5-23. It is clear that almost the entire allotment was utilised by the 
Project authorities to provide loans to 151 beneficiaries. Among the six Blocks 
covered by the Project, Kusumpti-Suni Block received about 47% of ehe 
total amount of loan distributed in the Project area since its inception. Theog 
and Jagjitnagar Blocks received 14% eaoh. The rest of the 25% has been 
shared by the remaining throe Blocks. 
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5-24. Jagjitnagar Block of the Project area was chosen with a view to 
studying the provision of loans to industrialists. Thirteen industrial units 
were in existence in 1965-66 and 4 were started subsequently. Six out of the 1.3 
selected industrial establishments obtained loans. Two of them applied for and 
obtained loans both from the RIP and the Industries Department while 2 more 
secured loans from the Industries Department only. The remaining 2 units 
got loans from the RIP. 

5*25. The time taken for sanctioning loans did not exceed two to three 
months from the date of application, and this clearly indicates that there was no 
delay in this. 

5-26. Th main purposes in seeking loans, according to beneficiaries, were 
purchases of raw material and machinery. All the selected organised industrial 
establishments which received loans had utilised them for the purposes for 
which they were obtained. But out of a total amount of R,s. 87,075, which was 
received as loan by 20 selected artisans* a sum of Rs. 56,750 was utilised for 
purchase of cattle and Rs. 10,285 for procuring tools and equipment. Thus 
77% of the loan was put to productive purposes while the remaining 23% 
was utilised for domestic purposes by 11 artisans. In one case the entiro loan 
of Rs. 8,000 was utilised for domestic purposes while in another case the 
poultry farm for which a loan was advanced has yet to be set up. 

5'27. Of the total amount of loan of Rs. 6,86,050 granted by the Rural 
Industries Project, a sizeable sum (46%) went to benefit dairy and poultry 
farming. The remaining amount was mostly distributed for setting up or streng¬ 
thening industries like scientific goods, buttons, composite mills, trunks and 
buckets, tyre retreading, sawing of wood etc, handloom weaving, leather goods, 
fruit preservation, beo-keeping, tin smithy and blacksmithy had, among them¬ 
selves, secured less than 5% of the total. 

5-28, Repayment of loans by artisans was slow. 7 out of the 20 selected 
artisans paid only interest amount. In 9 cases no repayment was made while 
only 4 artisans repaid a small portion of the loan amount. The Project 
authorities do not seem to havo given adequate thought to the recovery of 
loans. There is considerable need to follow up the loans given by the Project 
authorities if recovery is to be ensured. 

5'29. The Project authorities reoommeaded applications for the issue 
of Essentiality Certificates, in favour of 37 establishments. Industries 
for the manufacture of shoe tacks, scientific parts and decorative articles, 
wire netting, nails and clinical thermometers, electrical appliances, cutlery and 
hospital goods, radio, transistors and heating elements etc. benefited either from 
the issue of Essentiality Certificates for importing raw material or by allotment 
of quota of controlled goods. The Project authorities merely recommended 
these cases for allotment of imported or controlled raw materials while Es¬ 
sentiality Certificates were issued by the Director of Industries on the merits 


♦Artisans, for the purpose of this study are those who work on their own or with the assist¬ 
ance of their family members without the hired assistance of any employee except in exceptional 
oircurasti aces. 
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of each ease. The Government of India had, however, granted foreign ex¬ 
change in respect of 12 cases and even this was for a much reduced sum than 
was sought for. Four industrial units dealing in bulbs and radios obtained 
Essentiality Certificates for importing raw material worth Rs. 1,08,750 
but they could secure import licence for Rs. 36,045. 

5 • 30. Supply of Baw Material —There is one depot at Solan for supply of 
raw materials in the Project area which is under the charge of the 
District Industries Officer. There is no separate depot under the Project 
Offices. Controlled raw material such as copper, G.I. sheet etc., are allotted 
to various industries by the Director of Industries on the recommendation 
of the District Industries Officer or the Project Executive Officer. This 
depot issues these raw materials to small industrial units in small quan¬ 
tities. Bulk consumers are permitted to obtain their requirements by indent¬ 
ing directly on the manufactures on the basis of an allotment order. The 
recipients are required to get the material received by them adequately 
verified by the District Industries Officer. They are also required to main¬ 
tain an account of the utilisation of the controlled raw T material received 
by them. 

5-31. Technical assistance was provided in preparing schemes by the 
Small Industries Service Institute free of charge. There were a few cases of 
assistance rendered for the installation of machineiy or repair of tools. 

5-32. Marketing —The Project authorities had not given any thought to 
assist the artisan and the entrepreneur in marketing their products. But 
sales depots were set up by tho Industries department at various places in 
Himachal Pradesh and an emporium at Simla with the primary intention of 
marketing goods produced in the Departmental Production Centres. These 
also provided marketing facilities to artisans and small industrialists by offer* 
mg to sell their products on consignment basis. But tho number of these 
departmental depots was so small that it did not render any effective help 
to the artisans and industries. The Project authorities would do well to 
supplement these efforts by helping the artisan and obtaining a better price 
for his product. 

5-33. Among the 13 industrial establishments which were studied in 
Jagjitnagar Block there were two cases where the Project authorities provided 
subsidy on rent of building and one in respect of procuring sewing and cotton 
carding machines. 

5 * 34. In short, the Project authorities, did little beyond providing loans and 
recommending cases for allotment of imported raw material or controlled 
commodities. There was an obvious inadequacy of technical guidance and the 
project office had neither the staff nor competence for this purpose. Pro¬ 
vision of teclmical personnel qualified in chemical and mechanical engineering 
needs no emphasis. Greater attention may have to be given to the aspects 
of procuring raw material and marketing. 

5-35. Growth of Industrial Establishments —Industrial establishments are 
mainly concentrated in Jagjitnagar Block. Five of the selected 13 industrial 
establishments selected for detailed study in the Block were established prior 
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to the initiation of the project while 8 were established by 1965-66 and one 
subsequently. There is thus, an increasing tempo in industrial development. But 
this appears to have become possible only on the basis of the easy procurement 
of Essentiality Certificates for imported raw material from the Project autho¬ 
rities. 

5 ■ 36. Investment —The total capital invested in the initial year of construc¬ 
tion and in 1965-66 of the 5 industrial units which were in existence prior to 
the project was Rs. 2,12,500 and Re. 2,68,000 respectively. The total funds 
pertaining to the initial year of construction of all the 13 industrial units 
which were in existence in 1965-66 worked out to Ra. 3,01,924 of which 
Rs. 26,000 formed loans. The total investment of all the industries in 1965-66 
increased to Rs. 4,79,474. This increase is not significant though the loan 
amount increased to Rs. 85,000. Thus, while the total amount under loans 
increased by about 327% the total investments recorded only an increase of 
159% in 1965-66 over the initial year of their establishment. The contribution 
of the five industries existing prior to the Project period, to the total investment 
of all industries in 1965-66 works out to 57%. Seven of the 13 industries which 
invested between Rs. 21,000 and Rs. 1,25,000 are capital-intensive. 

5-37. Employment— Ten out of the 13 industries could provide wage em¬ 
ployment to 36 skilled workers and 33 unskilled workers. In addition to this, 
only 1 household worker could be employed. The investment per worker 
amounts to Rs. 6,850 which indicates the intensity of capital invested in in¬ 
dustries located in this Block. 

5-38. Out of 33 workers belonging to 6 industries of Jagjitnagar Block, 7 
were unemployed and only 2 had received training, before taking up their present 
employment. The remaining had experience in some skilled work ranging from 
a machine mechanic to supervisor, they are now on full time perennial 
employment. Seventeen out of 33 selected workers now earn a higher wage 
than they had while in respect of 5 it is lower. Nineteen workers felt that their 
wage had substantially augmented their family income, while in 8 cases it 
was the main source. 

5-39, Production —Out of the 13 industrial units existing in 1965-66, only 
8 had started production. The total value of production in 1962-63 of the five 
industrial establishments, which were in existence prior to the proj< ct period, 
was Rs. 2,80,637 and this consists also of by-products worth Rs. 4,000. The 
goods produced cover shoe tacks, wire netting, stainless steel utensils, and 
hospital and sanitary goods. The value of production increased to Rs. 3,06,183 
in 1963-64 and Rs. 3,85,392 in 1964-65. It was in 1963-64 that one more unit 
dealing in scientific parts and decorative articles was commissioned into pro¬ 
duction. In 1965-66 two more industrial establishments started prodution but 
the total value of production remained, more or less, unchanged at Rs. 3,85,630 
in 1965-66. This may be attributed to a fall in tbe value of production of the 
two units dealing in stainless steel utensils, cutlery and electrical appliances 
which depend on imported raw materials. 

5-40. The value of production per every Rs. 100 of investment worked out 
to Rs. 129 in 1962-63, Rs. 131 in 1963-64 and Rs. 166 in 1964-65 but it steeply 
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declined to Rs. 109 in 1965-66. This indicates that, the growth of industries 
had been somewhat indifferent and chequered. Industries which obtained 
loans and Essentiality Certificates could not start production for different 
reasons but a few of them are in different stages of installation of machinery 
or procurement of raw materials. These industries, however, revealed poor 
employment potential. Industries which were established prior to the Project 
period showed a consistent increase in the value of their output but the 
contribution of the project towards industrial development in terms of pro¬ 
duction and employment has not been very significant. 

5 •41, Training Programme —The Project authorities did little by way of 
providing training facilities. A common service facility centre was proposed 
but it has yet to start functioning though a sum of Rs. 57,976 was incurred on 
purchasing required machinery. The Project authorities did not also sponsor 
candidates for training in institutions located outside the project area. 

5-42. There are three departmental centres providing training. The 
Small Industries Services Institute Extension Centre, Solan is run by the 
Ministry of Industry, Government of India. It provides training in glass 
blowing and manufacture of thermometers. The Industrial Training Institute, 
Solan and the Government Cluster Centre, Tbeog, are managed by the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries, Himachal Pradesh. The former provides training in 11 
trades like carpentry, draftsman, electrician, fitter, mechanic, surveyor, 
turner, welder, tailor etc. The Cluster Centre also trains tailors and steno¬ 
graphers. 

5-43. Tfiepariodof training varied between 1 year in stenography, glass 
blowing and manufacture of thermometers to lj years in the remaining 
trades. 

5-44. A ose three centres held only one session per year. The maximum 
capacity per session was 60 in the case of the S.I.S.I. Extension Centre, 256 
in all the trades of the Industrial Training Institute and 30 in the Cluster 
Centre. It may, however, bo observed that there was under-utilisation of this 
cappcity in respect of the l.T.I. The number of candidates admitted for training 
varied between 46 in 1963-64 to 126 in 1964-65. The total number of trainees in 
the ITI was 341 which accounted for the utilisation of only 30% of the total 
oapacity between 1962-63 and 1965-66. The year 1965-66 was unfavourable 
for all the Centres as only 147 candidates were admitted for training. This 
is about 41% of the total capacity. It may further be observed that only less 
than 80% of those admitted into all the three centres completed their training 
during 1962-63 to 1965-66 and the best performance had been that of tbeSISI 
Extension Centre. 

5 ■ 45. Candidates wei»»eiectea in all the Training Centres through interviews. 
A stipend of Rs. 25 per mensem per trainee was provided by the ITI to one 
third of the total trainees on the basis of poverty-cum-merit. All Himacbalis 
were provided with stipends from Block and Welfare funds. The Cluster 
Centre granted Rs. 30 per trainee as monthly stipend to all those learning 
cutting and tailoring. Similarly all the trainees of the SIS1 were given a 
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monthly stipend of Rs. 40 per trainee. Instructors of these centres opined that 
trainees evinced more interest in the training given to them ai d seldom 
sought training for the sake of stipend. 

5-46. Twentyseven trainees belonging to the ITI, the SISI Extension 
Centre and the Cluster Centre were selected. Fifteen of them were in the age 
group of 17-19 years and the rest were in the age group of 20-24 years. The 
emphasis was, thus, on the choice of young persons for training. Their literacy 
status was also high. Twenty-two candidates had middle school standard, four 
had primary oducation and one was literate. 

5‘47. Fourteen of the 17 trainees of the I.T.I. ccmplained that they were 
not receiving their stipend regularly and also considered it to te inadequate. 
The trainees belonging to the two remaining centres were receiving stipends 
regularly and were, by and large, satisfied with the amount, 

5-48. Only 9 trainees could offer some suggestions for improvement. 
Anumber of those receiving training in the I.T.I., felt that the duration of the 
course should be extended by about 6 months in the case of fitter trade and 
1 year in respect of mechanic so as to include in-plant training. The need for 
practical training for a period of six months to two years was also emphasised 
by Instructors of the I.T.I. It was also felt that the Instructors teaching turner, 
carpentry, radio mechanic, fitter, electrician and motor mechanic trades weie not 
qualified for their task. Inclusion of television and transistor course was sug¬ 
gested by those receiving training in radio mechanism, while provision of library 
facilities and tours to industrial areas were suggested by the trainees in the 
S.I.8.I. Extension Centre. It may be observed that tho need for extension of 
library facilities was also keenly felt by the Instructors of these Centres. 

5 ■ 49. Twenty-five of these 27 trainees were not employed before seeking 
training and most of them were hopeful of securing employment elsewhere. 
One, among the remaining expressed a desire to obtain advanced training ab¬ 
road. 

5-50. The training centres gave post-cards to trainees in turner, draftsman, 
carpentry and clinical thermometer courses with a view r to tracking the effort 
of tho trainees in securing employment. But no institution followed this up and 
no registers were maintained about employment position of the ex-trainees. 
The Instructors of these centres, however, felt that trainees secure employ¬ 
ment within a reasonable period after their training. The Project authorities 
felt less concerned about this aspect because they did not have training centres 
administered by them. This is an unfortunate appraoch resulting from an 
exclusive departmental attitude and makes coordination between all those 
concerned more imperative. 

5-51. There is a Government Black-Smithy Centre run by the Government 
at Solan. It was started by tho Industries Department in 1953 as a tra ning 
centre but was converted into a common facility-cum-production centre in 
April 1961. Since then it has been providing common facilities in different 
trades like blacksmithy, tin smithy, welding, turning, drilling, buffing and 
foundry. 
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5-52. This Centre had a General Metal Art Export, a Demonstrator and a. 
Utensil Making Expert in 1962-63 but in 1965-66 only the first two were conti¬ 
nuing. This may be attributed to reduced allocation of funds. 

5-53, There was a sharp decline in the allotment of funds from Rs. 55,600- 
in 1962-63 to Rs. 17,000 in 1963-64. Subsequently, however, the allotment 
was on a slightly increasing scale Rs. 25,100 in 1965-66. The allotments were 
fully utilised in all the years. 


5-54. The Centre provided servicing facilities to various industrial units as 
detailed below-— 


Year 



No. of indus¬ 
trial units- 

No. of 
services 

Value 

(Rs.) 

1062-63 



23 

165 

3,539 

1963-64 

, * 


23 

135 

7,169 

1964-65 

. , 

. ♦ 

17 

89 

7,430 

1965-66 

•• 


49 

176 

8,041 


5-55. It may be observed that the value of services and the number of 
beneficiaries recorded a significant increase in 1965-66 over 1962-63. 


5-56. Conclusions and findings —The performance of the Rural Industries 
Project (Mahasu) gives little satisfaction and makes its location somewhat 
questionable primarily because of the existence of different resource-based 
'industries in the area which leave little scope for their further development. 
There is little that the R.I.P. has done to leave a significant impression on 
industrial growth in the project area as the only possibility of utilising the 
local resources was through fruit preservation and canning. 

5-57. In the absence of any scope for utilising local raw material, the 
Project authorities could only help development of demand-based industries , 
and these happened to be dependent mainly on imported and controlled 
raw material. They had, in fact, confined themselves to a liberal provision of 
loans and Essentiality Certificates, with the result the beneficiaries predomi¬ 
nantly belonged to dairying, poultry farming and few industrial units. The 
issue of Essentiality Certificates created sufficient enthusiasm and attracted 
entrepreneurs who were interested in setting up demand based industries. 
But the progress of these industries has been rather halting. 

5-58. The industries dealing in optical glasses, clinical thermometers and 
transistors could not be set up for want of imports of rough glass blanks, 
mercury and nicrome wire. Shortage of raw materials like stainless steel and 
wire affected the concerned industries in different degrees. Absence of repair- 
facilities and technical assistance affected the capacity of the printing and slice- 
tacks industries as skilled labour and technical assistance had to be obtained 
from Ludhiana and Delhi. 
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5 • 59. There were considerable imports of milk into the Project area since 
local production was inadequate to cater to local demand. The Project authori¬ 
ties advanced a sizeable amount of the total loan of Rs. 6 • 86 lakhs for develop¬ 
ing dairy farming and poultry farming. But in this process adequate attention 
was not given to follow-up of these loans and ensure proper utilisation. 

5-60. Some resource based industries, the products of which have only 
seasonal demand could not utilise their full installed capacity. Under-utilisation 
of capacity was also found in respect of trained artisans for want of finance, 
improved tools and organisation. Their establishments did not receive adequate 
attention from the p roject authorities Supply of raw material, improved tools 
and necessary training in their use, and marketing facilities would go a long 
way to help the artisans. 

5-61. The Project authorities have not equipped themselves well for 
extending technical assistance to entrepreneurs needing it. The existing 
staff is not qualified on the technical side and so the need for competent 
chemical and mechanical engineers is keenly felt. 

5-62. Marketing assistance is rendered at present by the Department of 
Industries through its omporia. But these emporia and depots arc few and far 
between. The Project authorities would do well to give attention to this 
problem and provide adequate marketing assistance. 

5 • 63. The Project authorities have done little in respect of training 
of artisans. They have neither sponsored any training programme nor have 
associated themselves with other agencies which are running the three training 
centres. Institutions administered by the S.I.S.I., the I.T.I. and the Industries 
Department give training in different trades connected with organised indus¬ 
tries. Even these centres did not fully utilise their capacity. It will be well to 
examine if facilities for in-plant training could be arranged by the Project 
authorities. Training in improving the skills of local artisans through the use 
of better tools can also be provided. 

5-64. The training imparted hy these institutions lacks close follow up 
and there is no information about its impact in terms of employment of the 
ex-trainnees. Loans to ex-trainees who intend setting up independent produc¬ 
tion units, or supplies of better tools to rural artisans who receive training, 
go a long way in minimising wastage which is now occurring in the utilisation of 
the capacity of the training centres and among trainees in terms of employ¬ 
ment. It may also be observed that every effort needs to be made to commission 
the proposed common service facility centre of the R.I.P. without further 
delay. 

5 • 65. The volume of employment created gives little satisfaction. However, 
the position of the worker is better now than before. But the Project authorities 
have done little to assist women, children and scheduled castes; there were 
•only two among the 33 workers who belonged to the scheduled castes. No 
industries provide wage labour to women and children. 

5 • 66. Another aspect which causes considerable anxiety is lack of coordi¬ 
nation. The Project authorities appear to be getting excluded even by the 
Department of Industries. It is felt that there is duplication in the functions 
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of the Project Executive Officer and the District Industries Officer as both of 
them recommend, applications for the issue of Essentiality Certificates. The 
channels of communication between the Project Executive Officer and the 
Director of Industries leave much to be desired since the latter did not even 
intimate the former about the issue of Essentiality Certificates to parties 
recommended by him. 

5-67. Similarly the Project Executive Officer does not consult the Animal 
Husbandry Department before providing loans for dairying and poultry farm¬ 
ing. There is also no coordination of effort between them in developing these 
industries on sound footing. It is for the Project Executive Officer to secure 
maximum assistance, through discussions and consultations, from the Depart¬ 
ment of Animal Husbandry particularly when heavy amounts are advanced for 
its development. 

6 ■ 68. It is possible that some of these problems are related to the provision 
of inadequate finances. The P.E.X.O. considers that funds are also not sanction¬ 
ed in time. Adequate and timely sanction of finance need to be ensured. 

5- 69. In short, the suitability of locating the R.I.P. in the area may be 
reviewed. In case, it is still considered for continu ance, the role of the project and 
the Project authorities must bo accepted and adequate funds made available 
to it in time to facilitate its smooth working. Efforts may be made to ensure 
integration of the programmes and coordination between all those departments 
concerned with rural industrialisation. The Project authorities have to make 
hold not only in extending their sphere of activities but also in making effecth e 
contribution to rural industrialisation through close contact with others con¬ 
nected with rural industrialisation and adequate follow-up. 

RURAL INDUSTRIES PROJECT—NAWADAH (BIHAR STATE) 

6- 1. State level set up for R.I.P .—The Rural Industries Project, Nawadah, 
is one of the 5 R.I.Ps. allotted to the Bihar State. Sahabad, Ranchi, Darbhanga 
and Santal Parganas are the 4 other districts in which the remaining Piojects 
are located. 

6-2. At the State Level the Rural Industries Projects are implemented by 
a State Level Implementing Committee. It consists of 41 members with the 
Chief Minister as Chairman. The Minister for Planning and Cooperation, the 
Minister for Finance and the Deputy Minister for Industries are among its 
members. Responsible non-officials, representatives of the Khadi and Village 
Industries Board, Electricity Board and different institutions like the Hand- 
loom Weavers Marketing Union, Training and Leather Workers Cooperative 
Union, Small Industries Association and the Pancbayat Parishad are members 
of the Committee representing different interests. On the official side, the Sec¬ 
retaries of the Departments of Industries, Finance, Community Development, 
Cooperation, Planning and Agriculture and the Directors of these departments 
also find places in this Committee. The Chairman of the Project Implementing 
Committees and the Community Project Officers are also represented in it. 
The Deputy Director of Industries is its Member Secretary. 
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6-3. There is little doubt that the Committee is fully representative of 
different interests which have a bearing not only on rural industrialisation but 
also on rural development as a whole. If it has to function with a view to 
formulating general policies for setting up rural industries without getting into 
greater detail, this Committee appears to be useful. But it would be no less 
effective even with a reduction in its total strength. This explains why an 
Executive Committee of the State Implementing Committee consisting of 
officials and non-officials, was formed. The Executive Committee was given 
powers to sanction schemes and plans, submitted to it by the R.I.P. 

6-4. Implementation of the R.I.P. programme in Nawadah has been 
entrusted to Gram Nirman Mandal, a non-official voluntary organisation 
registered under the Societies Registration Act of 1960. This organisation has 
been receiving large amounts of funds directly from the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission, Bombay, every year for the development of khadi and 
village industries. It was also the agency of the Commission, for implementing 
the Commission’s Intensive Area Scheme. Thus the Mandal had already been 
in the field of rural development. It had appointed a non-official as its Com¬ 
munity Project Officer, 

6 ■ 5. There is a Project Implementing Committee at the Project level. It 
also consists of 36 members. It has a non-official as its Chairman and the 
District Development Officer as its Vice-Chairman. It consists of Block Develop¬ 
ment Officers, representatives of Block Development Committees, representa¬ 
tives of important local social institutions ranging from voluntary institutions 
like the Bharat Sevak Samaj to technical bodies like Tanners’ Association, 
industrial cooperatives, District Development Officers and Director of Small 
Industries Service Institute. A non-official who is working as Community 
Project Officer of this Project, is its Momber-Socretary. 

6-6. The Project Implementing Committee is vested with full powers to 
ensure proper implementation of the programme by oxeouting schemes and 
incurring expenditure. 

6-7. There is an Executive Committee at the Project level. It consists of 
a member of Niyamak Samiti of Gram Nirman Mandal, the S.D.O., Nawadah 
the District Industries Officer, the Assistant Registrar of Cooperative Societies 
and C.P.O.(I). It attends to tho day-to-day activities which arise in the im¬ 
plementation of the programme but which are beyond the powers delegated to 
the C.P.O. 

6-8. Though the composite character of these Committees is expected to 
■ensure smooth implementation of the Rural Industries Programme, it has not, 
in practice, worked well. The State and the Project Implementing Committees. 
and their Executive Committees have not been meeting as frequently as they 
should because the Chairman of the Project Implementing Committee and 
some other important members of these Committeeshave mostly been remaining 
out of station. As a result of this, important matters are getting postponed 
or remain undecided and so the powers delegated to the Executive Committees 
remain unutilised. 
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6-9. The Industries Department is primarily responsible for the implemen¬ 
tation of the R.I.P. programme. The Director of Industries is in charge of 
this but since lie has to look into many other aspects of the development of 
Industries, the assistance of an Additional Director, a Deputy Director and an 
Assistant Director has been provided to look after the administrative and 
technical aspects of the programme besides supervision. 

G-1,0. The Community Project Officer (Industries) is responsible for 
implementing the programme at the Project level. He is assisted, on the techni¬ 
cal side, by a Planning-cum-Survey Officer, an Assistant Registrar (Coopera¬ 
tives), Extension Officers and an Economic Investigator. Besides, there is an 
Industrial Extension Supervisor in each of the four Blocks under whom three 
Group Level Organisers work. The C.P.O.(I) looks after the administrative and 
technical aspects of the implementation of the R.I.P. programme. 

8-11. Delegation of Powers —Powers which facilitate smooth and effective 
implementation of the rural industries programme have been delegated to the 
different oomniittees and the C.P.O.(I) (See Appendix I). These powers have 
been helpful in overcoming problems of a routine naturo at the Project level 
but power to sanction loans and grants have not been delegated either to the 
C.P.O.(I) or the Project Level Committees. This power is vested in the De¬ 
partment of Industries. 

6-12. Grant-in-aid has, however, been kept at tho disposal of the Gram 
Nirman Mandal and the Project Implementing Committee utilises the amount. 
It broadly allocates funds out of the amount of grant for implementing various 
schemes in the Project area. Eunds allocated under one head, can be diverted 
for being utilised under any other head, with the approval of the Committee. 
This is, however, subject to the condition that grants given by the State 
Government are not utilised as loan and vice-versa. Further, funds for imple¬ 
menting schemes cannot be diverted for financing expenditure on headquarters 
establishment and contingencies without specific approval of the State 
Government. 

6-13. Co-ordination —The presence of Secretaries and Directors of various 
development departments in the State Implementing Committee is to ensure 
understanding and coordination at the State level. It is also effected by making 
a joint Registrar of Industrial Cooperatives work as Additional Director of 
Industries. 

6-14. The inclusion of the District Development Officers in the Project 
Implementing Committee is also expected to provide understanding and co¬ 
operation between the Project staff and the departments. Consultations are 
held and advice sought by the Project authorities with other development 
departments at District and Project levels, with a view to securing co¬ 
operation and coordination. Assistance of the Cooperative Department is 
mostly sought since cooperative institutions are preferred for implementing 
schemes or disbursing loans. 
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6'15, While every effort is thus made to secure cooperation and ensure 
coordination, there do exist instances when the Project authorities could 
implement certain programmes for want of necessary cooperation from the 
concerned agencies. The Project authorities could not secure tehnical-assis- 
tance for formulating schemes regarding small scale industries, silk, handi¬ 
crafts, khadi and village industries for 1965-66. Similarly the Department 
of Animal Husbandry did not extend necessary cooperation to the Project 
authorities for starting a Common Facility Centre for Poultry. 

6-16. There is a District Coordination Committee consisting of officers 
of various departments and its meetings are presided over by the Collector. 
Though it is eminently suited to straighten out local difficulties it has not 
succeeded in effecting coordination. It is also found that the Collector is 
too busy a person to give the RIP the attention that it deserves. As such, 
it appears better that the meeting should be presided over by the Additional 
Collector or the District Development Officer who could devote adequate 
time to foster understanding and effect coordination between the RIP and 
others. Besides, it has been the experience of the members of this Committee 
that it has not been meeting frequently and regularly. It should meet at least 
once in a month. 

6-17. Selected Rural Industries Project —The Rural Industries Project, 
Nawadah is located in the Gaya District, because this area had no prospect 
of electrification in the near future. Agricultur al conditions were favourable 
and considerable agricultural efforts were being organised despite heavy pres¬ 
sure of population. 

6-18. The Project covers Kawakole, Pakribarawan, Warsaliganj and Nawa¬ 
dah C.D. Blocks. Kawakole is hilly while the others constitute plains. The 
hills of Kawakole Block contain extensive forests which are rich in Asan trees. 
These trees are used for Tassar rearing. Besides, Paddy, Sugarcane and 
Potato are extensively cultivated and are found suitable for developing re¬ 
source based industries. 

6-19. Survey -A quick but careful techno-economip survey was under¬ 
taken by the Project authorities before formulating progiammes for the 
development of rural industries. As the post of Survey-cum-Plannnig Officer 
was not filled in the earlier stages of the initiation of the Project the District 
Statistical Officer was made responsible for the technical part of the survey. 
He attended along with the C.P.O. a 15 day training course arranged by 
the RIPC, P0. Data relating to resources, demand, employment position, 
technical skills, pattern of existing industries etc., were collected through 
prescribed questionnaire Industrial establishments and representative institu¬ 
tions were contacted for readily available data. Despite certain limitations like 
inadequate assistance from Block staff who were engaged otherwise and non¬ 
availability of adequate data with certain district officers, an effort was made 
to formulate programmes for immediate application and long term pursuits 
these programmes were finalised after consulting the Director, SISI. 

6-20 The Survey has highlighted the agricultural and non-agricultuxal 
resources of the Project areas, discussed the need for expanding the existing 
industries and has indicated the soope for setting up new industries. This 
haB been done after assessing the availability of raw-material, the demand 
for goods and servioes and the availability of local skills and entrepreneurs 1 
talent. 
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6-21. Proposed Industries —The Project authorities have suggested deve¬ 
lopment of industries by utilising local raw material, local skills and those 
catering to local demand (See Appendix II). Survey had recognised the need 
for starting employment oriented industries and improving processing of local 
raw materials which were being exported. Industries existing at the time of 
the survey were also covered with a view to examining the possibility of their 
expansion. The survey had indicated possible places of location more on 
grounds of resources, labour, entrepreneurs and demand. 

6-22. This survey report was examined by the Directorate of Industries, 
tho SISI and the Department of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry. It was 
examin ed and approved by the PIC also before approval was accorded by 
the State Implementing Committee. 

6‘23. Most of the industries suggested in the Survey Report were started. 
Some of them like assembling of umbrellas, hosiery, plastic goods, al uminium 
goods, surgical bandage, exarcise books etc., are expected to be started soon. 
There were some industries which were suggested by the Survey Report but 
which could not be started while some others had to be modified. 

6-24. Industries like porcelain ware, adhesive manufacture, chalk crayons 
and slate-pencils could not be taken up for want of adequate raw materials 
while candle making, paper pins and gem clips, builders’ hardware and cycle 
parts have failed to make headway for want of required entrepreneurial 
talent. Marketing difficulties affected the starting of the manufacture of 
absorbent cotton while the production of stationery articles, electroplating, 
aluminium utensils had to be dropped for technical reasons. 

6-25. Source of Finance —Finances in the form of grants-in-aid are made 
available to this Project since it is run by the Gram Nirman Mandal, a non- 
official agency. This Mandal is not empowered to issue loans but has full 
powers to utilise the grants, placed at its disposal feu promoting rural 
industrialisation. These are to be utilised for (i) incurring expenditure on 
establishment and contingencies; (ii) for financing approved schemes of 
industrial development which are to be implemented in the Project area 
subject to the grant being spent within a prescribed or reasonable time, amount 
not being surrendered to the Government; and (Hi) expenditure being incurred 
on the basis of directives and guidance received by the OPO (I) from the RIPC. 
The utilisation of these grants iB subject to audit by the State Finance Depart¬ 
ment and the Accountant General, Bihar. 


6-26. The allotment and expenditure incurred by the Project since its 
inception are given below : 


Serial 

Year 

Allotment 

Expenditure 

Percentage of 

No. 




col. 4 to 3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 . 

1962-63 


15,346 

77 

2. 

1963-64 

3,20,340 


99 

3. 

1964-65 



82 

4. 

1965-66 


3,29,128 

103 


M/B{D)49f>C—9 
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6-27. It may be observed that the tempo of expenditure had been in¬ 
creasing over the years. Loans constituted the single major item of expendi- 
ture and vary between 38 per cent and 56 per cent of the total expenditure 
between 1963-64 to 1965-66. The other items of importance cover depart- 
mentally run commercial schemes and common service facility centres These 
items have been responsible for the shortfalls in expenditure which have re¬ 
sulted m periodical revision of allocations. Besides, there was considerable 
rush of expenditure in the last quarter of each financial year. The expendi- 
ture in the last quarter formed 81 per cent of the total expenditure in 1963-64 
47 per cent in 1964-65 and 42 per cent in 1965-66. Besides, the delays in 
sanctioning loans to entrepreneurs and artisans not only affected the utilisation 
of funds but also restricted industrial development. 


6 - 28. Criteria, followed in the Selection of Entrepreneurs and Industries _ 

Fifty nine entrepreneurs were contacted out of 60 selected industries for 
obtaining their attitudes and reactions. Most of the entrepreneurs had neces¬ 
sary experience in the line of their trade. Sixteen, however, set up industries 
with which they did not have any earlier connections. Two students set up 
industries like cold storage, and dyeing and printing, 3 cultivators took interest 
in making buckets and agricultural implements and weaving while some others 
set up printing press and plastic industries. In a few cases the entrepreneurs 
had extended their activity. This bears testimony to the efforts made by the 
RIP in harnessing local entrepreneurial talent. There is, however, no evidence 
to indicate the absence of necessary experience has had any bearing upon the 
growth of the industrial establishments. 

6-29. The Community Project Officer, his staff and non-official members 
of the PIC have been quite successful in their extension efforts. 31 entre¬ 
preneurs out of the 59 attributed the establishment of their industries to the 
CPO, while 7 more have set up units on their own initiative. Local demand, 
training received and others influenced the rest. Thus there appears to be 
considerable individual initiative of the entrepreneurs though the Project 
Officer disclosed that the local talent was not adequate to undertake varied 
industries like silicate, builders’ hardware, cycle parts, paper pins and Gem 
clips, 

6 • 30. Twelve entrepreneurs set up establishments because of the avail¬ 
ability of local raw material and demand, while the remaining 9 entrepreneurs 
were influenced by the training they received, and other factors. 


6'31. The entrepreneurs experienced delays in getting applications for set. 
ting up industries sanctioned. Of the 32 applications which were received, only 
14 were disposed of in about 3 months, and 6 within 3 to 12 months, while 12 
took about 1 to 2 years. There is need to minimise these delays as they 
tend to dampen initiative and enthusiasm. 

6 ■ 32. The Project authorities were responsible in publicising the available 
facilities to the entrepreneur and providing him with different types of facilities 
like loans etc., to enable him tc set up industrial units. Fifty three units 
received loans, and received subsidised supply of tools. Only 17 persons 
benefited from the supply of raw materials which were either controlled or 
scarce. 
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6-33. Thirty-nine percent of the 59 entrepreneurs have no knowledge 
about other facilities like training, technical assistance, study tours and avail¬ 
ability of imported tools etc., from the Project. Most of those who knew took 
advantage of the facilities. Out of 51 actual beneficiaries 20 benefited from 
training programmes, 13 from hire purchase of machinery, 11 through technical 
assistance, 5 from formulation of schemes and 1 each from study tour and im¬ 
ported tools. Eight entrepreneurs could not avail themselves of these facilities 
due to procedural delays and other difficulties. It may be observed that 
there is considerable need to spread knowledge about the available facilities 
in order to enable those interested in taking advantage of them. 

6 • 34, There is, thus, general appreciation of the work done by the Project 
authorities. Continuous and intimate contacts, considerable extension efforts 
and a genuine desire to help the area are the few factors which helped the entre¬ 
preneurs. The Project Officer is not slow in admitting delays but perhaps, 
they form part of the programme unless a simplification of the existing rules 
and procedures takes place. 

6’35. An examination of the industries suggested in the Survey Report 
and those which were started indicates that the Project authorities have been 
encouraging industries like weaving, tanning and leather works, pottery, 
tassar silk, carpentry and blacksmithy which have a basic rural bias. These 
form about 50 per cent of the total. The remaining are demand based and 
cater to urban requirements. They produce small consumer goods, and pro¬ 
vide maintenance and servicing facilities. The former group depends entirely, 
on local skills and raw material while some of the industries like agarbatti, 
soap, general engineering and drugs of the latter group requires either con¬ 
trolled or scarce raw material. 

6-36. The main objectives of choosing these industries were to (a) improve 
rural industries through utilisation of local raw material (6) introduce better 
methods of processing through modernisation and mechanisation ; 
(c) encourage industries which create employment directly or indirectly 
(fi) develop maintenance industries which cater to the requirements of increased 
industrial growth; and (e) cater to changing tastes and urban demand. 

6’37. With a view to achieving these objectives the Project authorities 
chose entrepreneurs and exercised some controls. The entrepreneurs were 
chosen from among businessmen, agriculturists, artisans and technicians. 
Some of them were given training in Industrial Management Appreciation 
Course and in different trades. Certain industries like ayurvedic drugs, 
foundry, trunks, plastic industry, aerated waters, cement concrete works, 
paints and varnishes etc., not only required prior permission of the Director 
of Industries but also registration with him as small scale industries in order to 
qualify them for financial and other assistance. Besides, those using iron and 
steel had to be enlisted with the Government to be eligible for controlled raw 
material from time to time. 

6 ■ 38. Assistance Received from the RIP —The Project authorities have pro¬ 
vided finance, technical and marketing assistance besides procuring raw material 
and arranging study tours for entrepreneurs and artisans. 
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6*39. Loans —Loans are provided to entrepreneurs and artisans under the 
Bihar State Aid to Industries Act. According to the Project authorities 
the loan amount distributed in the four Blocks, since the inception of the 
Project till the end of 1966, is as follows:— 


Serial Name of Block Amount 

No. distributed’ 

Rs. 


1. Nawadah .. .. .. .. .. 1,34.268 

2. Warsaliganj .. .. .. .. .. 1,46,717 

3. Pakribarawan .. .. .. .. 31,036 

4. Kawakole .. .. .. ., .. 30,436 


Total .. 3,42,486 


6*40. It may be observed that Nawadah and Wassaliganj here received 
about 82 per cent, of the total amount because the bulk of the industries are 
in these blocks. Out of 60 industrial establishments which received assistance 
from the R.I.P., 53 units have benefited financially between 1963-64 and 
1965-66. (See Appendix III). Industrial establishments connected with 
general engineering, sugar production, stone crushing, paints and varnishes, 
and dyeing and printing received substantial aid. A number of artisans 
have also benefited from these loans. It may, however, be noted that though 
the total amount of loans substantially increased from Rs. 23,875 in 1963-64 
to Rs. 1,59,254 in 1964-65, it declined to Rs. 98,711 in 1965-66. Further, 
while there were 19 beneficiaries in 1963-64 there was only a marginal increase 
in 1965-66 but a substantial fall subsequently. This indicates a spurt in the 
increase of capital intensive industries in 1964-65 and 1965-66. There was 
not only a general increase in the number of industries but considerable variety 
during the Project period. 

6-41. The State Khadi and Village Industries Board and the State Finance 
Corporation have also provided loans to artisans and industrial establishments. 
But details about assistance provided are not available. 

6*42. The Sub-divisional Officer is empowered to sanction loans upto 
Rs. 5,000 whereas the Collector or Additional Collector can sanction loans 
beyond Rs. 6,000 but not exceeding Rs. 10,000, Individual loans exceeding 
Rs. 10,000 but below Rs. 20,000 are sanctioned by the Director of Industries 
but loan amounts beyond Rs. 20,000 are to be sanctioned by the Board of 
Industries. As such, the Project authorities have no power to sanction loans 
under the State Aid to Industries Act as they are not Government employees. 
The C.P.O. (I) merely forwards applications for loans to the concerned officers 
for necessary sanction. He has also been recommending applications for loans 
provided by the K. & VI Board and the Board has been issuing loans on the 
strength of his recommendation. 

6-43. Utilisation of Loans —A substantial amount of the loans received 
were utilised for productive purposes. But 14 per cent, of the amount borrowed 
in 1963-64, 11 per cent, in 1964-65 and 21 per cent, in 1965-66 were put to 
purposes other than those stated above. Greater care in issuing loans, a 
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close follow-up of the utilisation and some surprise checks by the field staff 
of the department would ensure proper utilisation and recoveries of loans. 
The total amounts recovered in 1963-64 was Its. 873 and in 1964-65 it was 
Es. 81. In the year 1965-66 the amount recovered was Es. 9,023. While 
the extent of repayment by industrial establishments has been encouraging 
in 1965-66, it was lower in 1964-65 and so th’s aspect needs t o be given more 
attention. 

6-44. Considerable procedural delays are being experienced in sanctioning 
loans because neither the C.P.O.(I) nor the Executive Committee is authorised 
to sanction loans. It generally takes about a year or more to get loans sanctioned 
to individuals. There is need for minimising this delay by prescribing specifio 
time limits. Besides, the spread-over of financial assistance among artisans 
and capital-intensive industries need., to be oriented towards increasing the 
number of beneficiaries and promoting employment-oriented industries. 

6-45. Technical Assistance —Technical assistance is provided to artisans 
and industrial establishments primarily at the Project and State levels and 
through institutions like the Small Industries Service Institute, Patna. 

6-46. The Project Officer has experience in the development of Khadi 
and Village industries. He is assisted by an Extension Officer for leather. 
They are assisted by four Industiral Extension Supervisors and eight Group 
Level Organisers. Six of these Organisers have had technical training in 
sericulture, flaying and tanning and processing of cereals. Some others are 
experienced in village oil industry, khadi and poultry farming. 

6*47. The Project level staff guide and assist the artisan and provide 
some technical assistance which is directed towards modernisation of industries, 
improvements in processing and use of improved tools and equipment to 
increase production and improve quality. A stone crushing unit and a timber 
unit wore advised to mechanise their units, while improved tools like frame 
looms, Simec Art Knitter and bandsaw were suggested to wool weaving, tailoring 
and carpentry establishments respectively. Improvments were also suggested 
in extracting oil from Mahuva seed with the help of sorew presses and juice 
from sugarcane through a mechanised cane crusher. Some of these suggestions 
have been adopted by the artisans and industrial establishments with the 
assistance of the R.I.P. The rest are either in various stages of adoption 
or could not be adopted for want of adequate capital, non-availability of 
power and marketing difficulties. 

6*48. The Project authorities have referred to the S.I.S.I., technical 
problems and could ensure successful adoption of the suggestions made by 
the S.LS.I. Problems pertaining to preparation of schemes, layout, selection 
of machines, lines of production and mechanical defects arose in the industries 
concerning general engineering, foundry, stone crushing, aerated waters and 
assembly of radios and transistors. There were other problems which were 
referred to the S.I.S.I. but in these cases solutions were either not received 
or were found difficult to adopt, 
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6*49. An attempt was made to substitute the traditional system of manual 
reeling of silk among Tassar reelers by a reeling-cum-twisting and spinning 
machine approved by the Central Silk Board. It was, however, found that 
the machine was deficient because the quantity and quality of the product 
were low and wastage was high The State level technical officers and the 
manufacturers of the machinery who were approached for rectifying the defects 
could do little in this respect. So the Industrial Adviser (Sericulture) of the 
State Government was requested to look into the matter. 

6*50. The suggestion of the S.I.S.I. for utilising the idle capacity of two 
light engineering workshops for producing cycle parts, and the advice given 
to a cold storage plant for starting potato starch and chips could not be imple¬ 
mented. Similarly problems about defective spray painting experienced 
by an establishment producing electrical goods, defective moulding in a plastic 
goods unit and installation of machines by a paints and varnishes factory 
could not be solved by the S.I.S.I. 

6 ’81. Efforts were made to improve the general standard of industrial 
production through a process of quality testing in respect of medicines produced 
by the manufacturers of ‘ayurvedic’ medicines. Similar efforts were also made 
to utilise Methon gas for water lifting with a view to assisting the cultivator. 
But these efforts fell through for different reasons. 

6-52. Earnest efforts appear to have been made by the Project authorities 
to come to grips with local problems through personal contact and intimate 
association with entrepreneurs. Institutions which studied these problems 
also made efforts to devise ways and means to overcome these problems. 

6’53. Supply of Raw Materials —Many of the 60 industrial units existing 
in 1965-66 obtained their raw material directly, since much of it was locally 
available. Some difficulty was experienced in regard to supplies of wool 
and yam. The R.I.P. had assisted two weaving units in this regard. Pro¬ 
curement of articles like camphor for firms manufacturing ‘ayurvedic’ drugs, 
iron for trunks, agricultural implements and general engineering works; sul¬ 
phuric acid for dyeing and printing and sugar and flour for a bakery unit had 
to be assured to keep the concerns going. For this purpose monthly quotas 
of raw materials were got fixed by the Project authorities. But only 20% 
of the allotment could be obtained by industries registered as steel fabricators. 
No nickel was supplied to any firm while the supplies of zinc, copper, tin and 
German Silver formed 3 per cent, to 5 per cent, of the total requirements. The 
Supply of other controlled raw materials like sugar and maida was neither 
continuous nor adequate. 

6-54. A Raw Material Depot was established by the R.I.P. at Nawadah 
to meet the requirements of controlled commodities, tools and equipments 
on no profit no loss basis. Supplies of commodities like cement, copper, zinc, 
tin and iron sheets, improved looms, tools, machinery and cocoons are arranged 
by it. 

6‘55. Marketing —Marketing of output by industrial units was done 
independently within the Project area or outside it. The products of tradi¬ 
tional artisans like carpenters, blacksmiths, leather workers, potters and 
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weavers, and those of industrial establishments like bakery, readymade 
garments, soap, dry cleaning etc., catered to local requirements. Marketing 
of products of general engineering workshops, dyeing and printing, ayurvedic 
medicines, stone crushing and ‘agarbati’ was mostly done outside the Project 
area as the local demand was not significant. Industries like the Tassar silk, 
paints and varnishes, plastic products, ayurvedic medicines, bakery, soap, 
dyeing ana printing, leather goods and ready-made garments met considerable 
competition from organised and unorganised industrial establishments, 

6-56. The Project authorities held exhibitions, sought cooperation from 
institutions like Khadi Bhandar, secured registration with official agencies 
to promote marketing of products of industrial units. Industrial establish¬ 
ments like manufacture of agricultural implements, ice-cream, plastic goods, 
oil, trunks and weaving benefited from those facilities in 1965-66. Though 
the Project authorities had recommended applications for registration under 
Government Stores Purchase Programme, no unit had so far been registered. 

6-57. There is considerable need to ensure the quality of goods marketed. 
Products like Tassar silk, ayurvedic drugs and soaps etc., should observe 
strict quality control so that initial marketing difficulties do not persist subse¬ 
quently. A well established sales depot would also help the industrial establish¬ 
ments to supplement their individual efforts to market their products. 

6-58. Hire-Purchase of Machinery —The Project authorities had not only 
suggested modernisation and mechanisation of industrial establishments 
but also followed it up by providing facilities of hire-purchase of machinery. 
The number of beneficiaries from hire-purchase were 13 during 1963-64 to 
1965-66. The value of machinery supplied duiing the same period was Rs. 
91,071. It would be better to spread the benefits of this programme among 
a larger number of units so that development of capital-intensive industries 
is avoided. 

6-59. Assistance received from the R.I.P. includes securing power supply 
and provision of tools, equipments and buildings materials at fixed prices. 

6-60. Growth of Industrial Establishments —There were 60 industrial 
establishments which received assistance from the R.I.P. till 1965-66. Of 
them 6 were started prior to the inception of the Project. These -were tradi¬ 
tional occupations like leather works, carpentry and preparation of ayurvedic 
drugs. Among the remaining industries 19 were started in 1963, 21 in 1964 
and 14 in 1965. 

6-61. There were other industries like bidi makin e , photography, paper 
bags, confectionery, bamboo, tobacco, brick kiln, Vermillion and ink making 
which were in existence even before the Project was started. These industries 
did not receive assistance from the R.I.P. The initiation of the R.I.P. not 
only contributed to the stability of the industries but also fostered the develop¬ 
ment of a wide variety of new industries. This could be achieved through 
a comprehensive programme of financial assistance, technical help, training 
and marketing facilities. These factors must have influenced entrepreneurs 
in starting different industries. 50 out of the 60 entrepreneurs who had set up 
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these industries belong to the Project area while only two came from the same 
State though they were from outside the Project area. It may also be noted 
that 43 of these 60 industrial establishments were individual concerns, 10 
were partnership enterprises and the rest were either cooperative or other 
forms of organisation. The forms of organisation varied with the magnitude 
of investment and nature of industry. The general engineering workshops, 
cold storage units and sugar factories were run on partnership basis while 
making of ready-made garments and oil crushing came under cooperative 
fold. 

6-62. Investments —The total investment of these 60 industries in the 
initial year of their establishment was Rs, 18,60,172. Of this amount, invest¬ 
ment from their own sources was Rs. 16,14,342. The remaining amount 
consisted of Rs. 1,99,493 as loan and Rs. 46,337 as grant. This loan amount 
increased to Rs. 2,82,075 in 1965-66 in a total investment of Rs. 21,46,621. 
It may thus be observed that the contribution of loans to the total investment 
increased from 11 per cent, in the initial year of establishment to 13 per cent, 
in 1965-66. The extent of contribution of these loans to the development 
of rural industry is very significant since more than 94 per cent, of the amount 
was borrowed only during the Project period. It is also interesting to note 
that the investment of owned funds to the total had declined from about 
87 per cent, in 1962-63 to 84 per cent, in 1965-66. Despite this, more than 
99 per cent, of these funds were invested by industries which were started 
during the Project period. The overall investment position of the 6 establish¬ 
ments which were started before 1962-63 improved from Rs. 8,350 to Rs. 34,644, 
and this forms about 1 - 6 per cent, of the total investment. Even this improve¬ 
ment in the financial position of these establishments is attributable to the 
R.I.P. 

6'63. Twentynine establishments covering traditional industries like 
weaving, leather works, carpentry, blacksmithy and pottery secured loans 
amounting to Rs. 45,410 till 1965-66. Larger sums were received by establish¬ 
ments like general engineering, electrical goods, paints and varnishes, stone 
crushing and sugar but these industries bad also made substantial investments 
of owned funds. In fact, the 12 industries which received loans, have invested 
Rs. 6,24,430 or about 34 per cent, of the total investment and have received 
about 65 per cent, of the total loans disbursed till 1965-66. Besides these 
12 units, there were 6 more units which had invested Rs. 11,10,415 without 
receiving any loan. Thus, the total investment of the capital-intensive indus¬ 
tries works out to about 80 per cent, of the total investments made by the 
60 industrial establishments. 

6-64. Employment —-The 29 establishments engaged in traditional craft 
like carpentry, pottery, Tassar Silk etc., have provided employment to 454 
workers, whereas the 17 capital-intensive industries like cold storage units, 
general engineering works, ice-cream making, dyeing and printing etc., could 
generate employment for 471 workers. While the investment per worker 
in the 60 industrial units works out to Rs. 2,184, it is Rs. 196 per worker in 
respect of the 30 labour-intensive establishments and about Rs. 3,670 in the 
capital-intensive industries. It may also be noted that barring the Tassar 
silk industry, the carpentry, black-smithy and weaving establishments have 
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provided employment to many household "workers whereas the employment 
trend in the other industries is biased towards wage labour. 

6-65. An analysis of 60 workers employed by the industrial establishments 
indicates that 53 per cent were either unskilled workers or were not gainfully 
employed before getting into their present jobs. The proportion has now 
increased to 78 per cent, as most of the employment opportunities which were 
created absorbed unskilled labour. Only 6 out of these 60 belong to scheduled 
castes and they are engaged in leather works, stone crushing and cold storage 
industries. Of these, one is below 15 years. Besides, 4 women workers are 
also employed in knitting, agarbatti and cattle feed industries. About 80 
per cent, of the workers are full-time workers while 61 per cent of the total 
have perennial employment. The rest are part time workers or seasonal 
employees. About 96 per cent, of these workers have been able to earn above 
Rs. 50 per mensem but only 58 per cent, feel that their wage is higher now than 
before while 20 per cent, of the workers feel the wage is lower at present. This 
perhaps explains why this wage forms the main source of income in respect 
of only 35 per cent, of the workers. Of the total number of workers 67 per cent. 
have expressed thas it contributes to their income substantially. 

6*66. The Project authorities have succeeded in promoting industries 
whioh have been able to employ 983 workers. The investment per worker, 
however, indicates that the benefits of the R.I.P. assistance have gone less 
to the labour-intensive industries. While the policy of fostering a harmonious 
combination of traditional crafts and modern industries needs no emphasis, 
the need for encouraging industries oriented towards employment deserves 
special mention. 

6-67. Production —There were 6 industrial establishments which were 
producing goods and services in 1962-63, 13 in 1963-64, 31 in 1964-65 and 51 
in 1965-66. Nine more industrial units which wore set up did not start produc¬ 
tion of goods and services till the end of 1965-66. The value of raw materials 
used and goods and services produced by the 51 industrial units is as follows : 


Serial Year 

No. 

Total 
value 
of raw 
materials 
used 

Value of 
raw material 
used per est¬ 
ablishment 
using the 
raw 

material 

Value 
of goods 
produced 

Value of 
services 

Value of 
goods and 
sorvices 
per esta¬ 
blishment 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Kb. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 1482-83 

2.. 1968-64 

3. 1964-65 

4. 1965-66 

9,415 

39,934 

1,19,622 

2,70,850 

1,569 

3,072 

4,272 

5,759 

7,220 

56,865 

2,75,063 

5,04,505 

3,050 

5,225 

52,522 

1,79,742 

1,712 

4,776 

10,567 

13,416 


6-68. It may be observed that the growth of production had shown 
considerable increase over 1962-63. Even the value of production per estab¬ 
lishment had increased considerably because of the capital- intensive-industries 
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which were started since 1964-65. Tt may be interesting to note that the 
of the total output per establishment ,vas only a shade more than the value 
of raw material utilised per establishment in 1962-63 and 1963-64. This was 
due to the fact that these were essentially traditional crafts whose methods 
of production were less modern and whose output carried less value. In 
1964-66 there was an increase in the number of establishments adopting mech¬ 
anised methods of production which contributed to a marked increase in the 
value of output 

6-69. Training Programme —Training is imparted in difierent trades like 
carpentry, blacksmithy, tailoring, leather goods, kbadi weaving, machinist, 
turner, fitter, sheet metal workers, welder, moulder, electrician etc. The 
mobile vans of the SISI, the Cluster-Type Institutional Training Centre, the 
Industrial Training Institute and a few other Block level Centres have been 
providing facilities for training artisans and other candidates. Besides 
training facilities are also available in institutions located outside the Project 
area. In addition to these, there are also programmes of a limited nature 
dealing in cooperative management and industrial management appreciation. 

6-70. It may be observed that the number of training [rogrammes was 
both varied and large. While most of them are meant for artisans, there 
were a few like the Industrial Management Appreciation Course, training in 
s^rew press, moulding, foundry process and cooperative management training 
etc., exclusively for business executives and other non-artisans. 

6-71. The number of persons that underwent training increased from 
21 in 1962-63 to 237 in 1965-66 and a total of 620 persons were trainod by the 
end of 1966-66. 

6-72. A committee consisting of CPO (I) Superintendent, Training Centre, 
BDOand an Instructor selected candidates for the Cluster-Type Institutional 
Training Centre. The Industry Extension Supervisor and the Assistant 
Director of Industries also selected candidates for training given by the Mobile 
Van Carpentry Training Centre. 

6-72. Stipend Stipend is provided by all tbe training institutions 
as noted below :— 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of Institution 

2 

Capacity per 
session 

3 

No. receiv¬ 
ing 

stipend 

4 

Stipend given per 
mensem 

5 

1. 

Cluster-Type Institutional 

Training Centre, Nawadah. 
(Training given in carpentry, 
blacksmithy, tailoring and 
leather goods). 

48 (12 per¬ 
sons per 
trade) 

All 

Rs. 30 per hostelier and 
RS. 20 per day scholar. 

2. 

Tailoring, Cutting and Embroi- 
dery Training Centre, Sheko- 
dora-Ashram. 

20 

All 

Rs. 45. 

3. 

Khadi Weaving Training Centre 
Warsali ganj, Kadirganj 

40 

All 

Rs. 45 male 

Rs. 30 female. 

4. 

SISI Mobile Van, Nawadah 
(General Engineering). 

10 

All 

Rs. 45. 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5. 

SISI Mobile Van, Nawadah 
Carpentry. 

10 

All 

Rs, 45. 

6 . 

SISI Mobile Footwear Train¬ 
ing Centre, Dhamaul. 

10 

All 

Rs. 45. 

7. 

SISI Blacksmithy Training 
Centre, Makanpur. 

10 

All 

Es. 45. 

8. 

Industrial Training Institute, 
Nawadah. 

296 

One-third of 
the total 
selected 
trainees 

Bs. 25. 


6-74. It may be observed that stipend was paid to all trainees except 
those in the Industrial Training Institute. The ISSI Training Centres admitted 
10 trainees with stipend, while the ITI gave stipend to about 1 /3rd of the total 
trainees. Trainees who were deputed to established institutions and training 
centres outside the Project area were given monthly stipends varying between 
Rs. 40 and Rs. 90. The candidate deputed to learn foundry process in Kerala 
received a stipend of Rs. 90/- while those sent for training in morjding process 
to Pusa got Rs. 40/- per mensem. Candidates receiving training in dyeing 
and printing at Patna were given Rs. 45/- per mensem while those learning 
Tassar reeling, making of agricultural implements and weaving of blankets 
were provided with Rs. 50 per mensem. There are 10 centres located in the 
Project area which have been imparting training on a stipendiary basis in 
different trades like Arolar Charkha, blanket weaving, footwear, pottery, 
flaying and vegetable canning, cutting and tailoring. The stipend given varied 
from Rs. 15-00 per trainee in Ambar Charkha to Rs. 50-00 in Tassar reekng 
and blanket weaving. 

6 ■ 75. An analysis of 26 trainees indicated that 16 of them received stipend. 
Even among them, payment of stipend was regular only in 6 cases. The re¬ 
maining trainees have reported delays of 3 months and beyond in the receipt 
of their stipends. The Instructors of the training centres considered that most 
of the trainee::; had aptitude for learning and very few attended the course 
merely for stipend. It was perhaps to eliminate those attending training for the 
sake of stipend that the RIP had been providing stipends in the shape of raw 
materials and a set of improved tools for each trainee during the period of 
training. This was done in one centre only and its extension deserves careful 
consideration. 

6-76. Twenty four of the 26 trainees were between 15 years and 25 years 
of age. They were educated upto Matriculation. While those who joined the 
Industrial Training Institute were Matriculates, the rest were either literate 
or had passed Middle School examination. Only 6 w T ere traditional artisans 
of whom 5 had previous experience in occupations like carpentry, leather 
craft and blacksmithy. The remaining trainees were new entrants into the 
profession without any experience. 

6-77. Duration of Training —The duration of training was not considered 
to be adequate in respect of carpentry, tailoring, blacksmithy and weaving. 
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The Instructors had suggested an extension in the period of training by about 
3 months to 1 year. Shortage of raw material was experienced in many training 
centres while supply of tools and machinery was inadequate to enable trainees 
to handle them and provide them for practical training in the Industrial 
Training Institute. Unless tools, machines and raw materials are adequate, 
it is difficult to visualise any improvement in the quality of the training pro¬ 
gramme. 

6-78. Follow-up of Training —The project authorities have been helping 
the trainees with financial assistance and provision of employment. Loans 
were provided to tailors, potters, weavers, carpenters and blacksmiths. 
The financial assistance provided by the Rural Industries Project was pri¬ 
marily meant to obviate the difficulties in obtaining improved tools and raw 
material. 

O’79. An Analysis of the 26 trainees indicated that 6 were employed 
before receiving training but only one was prepared to get back to the same 
profession. 13 of them were hopeful of securing wage employment while 10 
expressed confidence in starting indpendent production. The tendency was 
more to seek wage employment; few liked to return to their former occupa¬ 
tions. 

6-80. Conclusion & Suggestion —This Project was located in Nawadah, 
despito favourable agricultural conditions there was pressure of pc>pu!ation 
on land. This area did not have apportunities for extension of electricity in 
the near future. A survey of the area was conducted and location of several 
industries was suggested with a view to utilising local raw material and local 
skills, catering to local demand and creating more employment. This 
survoy has its limitations in terms of time and adequate assistance for collecting 
authentic data. While some of its suggestions were implemented by the Project 
authorities, others could not be proceeded with because of certain practical 
difficulties like lack of entrepreneurial talent, marketing problems and non¬ 
availability of scarce raw material. Besides, the Project authorities, who have 
been working under a non-official agency like the Gram Ninnan Mandal, 
had to face procedural delays, lack of adequate co-ordination and absence of 
powers to sanction loans. As a result of this, the Project authorities had to 
disburse large sums in the last quarter of each financial year. Despite these 
difficulties they have been able to stimulate industrial development and contri¬ 
bute to the growth of a variety of industries. They have been able to influence 
industrial growth, production and employment through financial and technical 
assistance and training programmes. The impact of these activities is indicated 
below. 

6’81. The training programmes both in institutions within the Project 
area and in reputed institutions outside the Project area have contributed, 
in a large measure, to an improvement in skills. These in turn inculcated a 
desire for mechanisation of existing industries and modernisation of processes. 
The stone crushing, the oil-crushing and the trunk making industries moder¬ 
nised their processes through mechanisation while the artisans also took to 
the use of improved tools. According to the Project authorities tools valued 
at Rs. 34,400 were distributed during the Project period. 
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6-82. The financial assistance extended by the Project authorities has 
benefited both artisans and entrepreneurs. It does, however, appear that indus¬ 
tries, which are capital-intensive in nature, have received more assistance. 
This aspect needs to be examined carefully since an employment-oriented 
approach is called for in the interests of better development. 

6 • 83. The Project authorities have been endeavouring to assist the artisan 
and get problems raised by industrialists solved with the help of institu¬ 
tions like the SISI. The Project authorities succeeded, among others, in pre¬ 
vailing upon the blanket weavers in making them to switch over to improve 
looms and a carpentry workshop to take to the use of a saw machine. They 
could also solve the problems of an iron foundry, a brass and bell metal utensite 
maker and a stone crushing unit with the help of the SISI. 

6-84. The employment position indicated by the 60 industrial establish¬ 
ments seems to be encouraging since heavy investments have also generated 
considerable employment though it is not in proportion. 

6-85. The Project authorities have introduced some training programmes 
with a view to assist the weaker sections like scheduled castes, scheduled 
tribes and women. But they have not been able to achieve impressive results 
in assisting the weaker sections though they did assist backward classes 
to a significant extent. 

6 • 86. Issues for Consideration —At present there are different committees 
whi.-h are connected with approving schemes and sanctioning finances. They 
consist of many official and non-official members of considerable importance. 
They could not as such, meet frequently and take expeditious decisions. It is 
suggested that a compact State Level Committee consisting of key personnel 
like the Development Commissioner, Secretaries of Finance and Industries, 
Director, SISI, and heads of technical departments would be an effective 
body to meet frequently and take prompt decisions. This may enable the 
Project authorities to expedite action and utilise more funds. 

6-87. Guidance and supervision from technical departments have neither 
been adequate nor effective. The CPO (I), could not bring this to the notice 
of the concerned, since he is not even invited to the District Coordination 
Committee despite instructions from the State Government to that effect. 
It must be ensured that the CPO (I) is invited to the District Coordination 
Committee. 

6-88. Procedural delays in sanctioning loans have affected the pace of 
industrialisation and have caused a rush of expenditure towards the end of 
the year. While the Projects managed by the official agency are empowered 
to sanction loans upto Rs. 10,000, this Project is not vested with the same 
power. It may be examined whether the executive Committee could not be 
empowered to sanction loans since it contains official members like the SDO, 
Ny wadah, the District Industries Officer and the Assistant Registrar of Coopera¬ 
tive Societies. In the absence of this, some time limit should be stipulated at 
different levels to minimise the delay between the dates of application and 
sanction which borders to one year in some cases at present. 

6 - 89. Institutions like the State Bank of India should evince greater interest 
in naessting industries and aspiring entrepreneurs. 
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6-90. Schemes sponsored by the Government are run in the Project aiea 
but financial control on them is exercised by the concerned department while 
it is administratively under CPO (I). There is, thus, a tendency towards dual 
control and this needs to bo examined. 

6-91. The training programmes have generally been useful in introducing 
better techniques, improved tools and mechanisation of processing. The 
training centres, however, need to be better equipped with modern tools and 
adequate raw material. The policy of not allowing wastage of raw materials 
during training needs to be reviewed and relaxed suitably. 

6-92. Efforts should be made by the Project authorities not to encourage 
industries which depend upon imported raw materials since they involve 
factors beyond the control of CPO (I) in respect of ensuring adequate sup¬ 
plies. 

6-93. By and large, inspite of all limitations the experiment at Nawadah 
is fairly successful one. 
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DELEGATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND FINANCIAL POWERS 

Expenditure on ivories (relating to the Rural Industries Programme in the 

Project areas) 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of delegation 

To whom delegated 

Extent of powers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

A. Administrative Approval and 
financial sanction for : 



1. 

All original works (including (a) Executive Committee 
building-residential and (b) Community Projeot 
non-residential). Officer (Industries). 

Rs. 20,000 within eaon 
sanctioned Bchome and 
programme subject to pro¬ 
vision. 




Up to Us. 5,000 subject to 
above condition. 

2. 

Water, sanitary and eleo- 
tric installation. 

Executive Committee 

Up to Rs. 1000 for each 
category of installation 
subject to provision. 


Acceptance of Tenders for 
works. 

Executive Committee 

Up to Rs. 50,000 provided 
the lowest tender is accept¬ 
ed and it is not in excess of 
5% of the amount of finan¬ 
cial sanction. 


C. Expenditure of Miscella¬ 
neous items. 




Purchase of stores for works 
for which estimates have 
been sanctioned. 

Executive Committee 

Eull powers. 


D. Stock Limit 




To sanction the stook limit 
for Project. 

Executive Committee 

Full powers. 


N.B .—No tender on works need be called for whero the oost of the estimates does not 
exceed Its. 200. 
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NATURE AND LOCATION OF INDUSTRIES SUGGESTED 
BY SURVEY REPORT 


Serial 

No. 

Industry 

Looation 

1. 

Skill-Based Industries 

Leather works 

. Throughout the Project 

2. 

Carpentry 

Do. 

3. 

Blacksmithy 

. Do. 

4. 

Pottery 

Do. 

6. 

Weaving 

Do. 

6. 

Demand-Based Industries 

Paints and Varnishes 

. Any Block except Kawakole 

7. 

Plastio goods 

, Nawadah 

8. 

Electroplating 

, Nawadah and Kadirganj 

9. 

Soap 

. Nawadah 

10. 

Ice candy 

Do. 

11. 

Cosmetics 

Do. 

12. 

.Readymade garments 

. Do. 

13. 

Shoe laces 

Do. 

14. 

Paper pins and gem dips 

Do. 

15. 

Cotton thread balls .. 

Do. 

10. 

Porfumed oil 

Do. 

17. 

Stationery articles .. 

Do. 

18. 

Assembling umbrellas .. 

Do. 

19. 

Manufacture of exercise books and regia- 


ters .. .ktj; 

Do. 

20. 

Candle making 

. Kawakole and Nawadah 

21. 

Agarbatti .. .. 

. Kawakole 

22. 

Slate pencil ,. 

. Do. 

23. 

Phenyle 

Kawakole and Pakri Barawan 

24. 

Hosiery 

. Warsaliganj 
. Nawadah 

25. 

PVC and WP wire .. 

26. 

Ribbon, Newar tape and lantern wicks Nawadah and arsaligani 

27. 

Absorbent cotton .. 

. Nawadah 

28. 

Wiro netting 

Do. 

29. 

Bicycle parts ,. 

. Nawadah & Warsaliganj 

30. 

Aluminium utensils 

. Nawadah and Kadirganj 

31. 

Builders’ hardware 

. Nawadah 

32. 

Agricultural Implements 

. One in eaoh Block 

33. 

C. I. Pans and Tubewell heads 

. Nawadah 

34. 

Bakelite goods 

Do. 

35- 

Tyre retreading and vuloanisiaii! units 

Do. 

36. 

Raniganj type roofing tiles 

. Nawadah and Warsaliganj 

37. 

Adhesives manufacturing units 

. Kawakole 

38. 

Tailoring .. .. 

. All Blocks 

39. 

Resource-Based Industries 

Serioulture 

. Kawakole 

40. 

Rope making 

Do. 

41- 

lime making 

Do 

42. 

Tanning 

Do. 

43. 

Chaff cutting 

. Nawadah 

44. 

Dehydration and manufacture of starch 


from dried potatoes 

. Nawadah and Warsaliganj 
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Loans Advanced to Industrial Establishments 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Industry 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

No. 

Amt. 

Rs. 

- 

No. 

Amt. 

Rs. 

'No. 

Amt. 

Rs. 

1. 

Weaving 

6 

1,875 

2 

750 



2. 

Leather works 

3 

3,500 

2 

2,030 

3 

19,020 

3. 

Carpentry 

2 

3,000 

5 

10,505 



4. 

Blacksmithy 

2 

1,185 

2 

3,000 



5, 

Ayurvedic Medicines 

1 

4,000 





0. 

Trunk manufacturing 

2 

3,500 





7. 

Printing press 

1 

2,065 





8. 

Pottery 

1 

250 





9. 

Ice cream 

1 

4,500 





10. 

General Engineering 



2 

73,917 

i 

6,340 

11. 

Tailoring 



1 

4,660 



12. 

Agricultural implements 



1 

7,500 



13. 

Dry cleaning 



1 

4,500 



14. 

Sugar Faotory .. 



1 

10,600 



15. 

Soap making 



1 

6,000 



16. 

Stone crushing 



1 

18,145 



17. 

Bakery 



1 

5,000 



18. 

Agarbatti .. 



1 

2,000 



19. 

Oil crushing 



1 

6,687 

i 

6,200 

20. 

Cattle feed 



1 

5,000 

, . 

, . 

21. 

Dyeing and printing 





i 

5,000 

22. 

Paints and VarnisheB 





i 

33,000 

23. 

Electrical goods 





i 

4,750 

24. 

Plastic goods 





i 

1,395 

25. 

Cast Iron 





i 

20,000 

26. 

Tassar Silk 





i 

3,000 


Total 

19 

23,875 

23 1,59,254 

li 

98,711 


MiB(D)49PC—10 
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the rural industries project, panchmaitals, 

GUJARAT STATE 

7-1. State Level Set up for R.I.P .—The R.I.P.C. of the Planning Commi¬ 
ssion allotted two Projects to Gujarat State. They are located in Panch- 
mahals and Kutch Districts. Like in other areas, in Gujarat, no State level 
agency has boon made responsible for the actual implementation of the R.I. 
Programme though the Registrar of Cooperative Societies administers it. 
He is assisted in this by a Deputy Registrar who attends to this work, in addi¬ 
tion to his own normal duties. The functions of the Registrar is limited to 
the scrutiny of the proposed schemes and securing financial sanctions to faci¬ 
litate implementation of the schemes by the District Panchayat. The De¬ 
partment of Industries is not entrusted with an/ responsibility in implemen¬ 
ting this programme. It has merely provided an Officer of an Assistant 
Director’s grade on loan to the R.I.P. to work as Project Officer. 

7‘2. Advisory Committee and their Functions -There is a State Advisory 
Committee consisting of the Minister for Cooperation, Rural Development 
and Panchayats as its Chairman and the Registrar of Cooperative Societies 
as Member-Secretary. The other official members are a Deputy Minister, 
Secretaries of the Departments of Finance, Industries and Mines, and Pan¬ 
chayats and Health, and the Director of Small Industries Service Institute. 
The Presidents of District Panchayats, Chairman of the Gujarat Handloom 
Board and the Gujarat State Industrial Cooperative Union are the non-official 
members. The District Development Officers arc invited to participate at 
the State Advisory Committee meetings. 

7 • 3. There is a Project Advisory Committee at the project level. Its 
Chairman is the President of the District Panchayat. The Chairman of Stand¬ 
ing Committees for Production, Cooperation and Industries of the District 
Panchayat and prominent workers in different fields like cooperation, 
social work and business are the other members. The Project Officer is its 
Member-Secretary. Besides, the Presidents of Taluk Panchayats covered 
by the Project are also invited to participate in the deliberations of the Project 
Advisory Committee meetings. 

7 A, The functions of these Committees are mainly advisory in nature. 
While the State Advisory Committee coordinates the work of different agen¬ 
cies and guides the Project Advisory Committee, the latter helps the former 
with its knowledge of field situations of the Project areas. 

7-5. Administrative Arrangements —The responsibility for executing 
the rural industries programme of the R.I.P. is entrusted to the District 
Panchayat of Panchmahals District. The District Panchayat exercises 
administrative control over the R.I.P. It has no financial powers. The 
schemes are implemented by the District Panchayat after obtaining admi¬ 
nistrative and financial sanction from the District Development Officer. 

7-G. It may, thus, be seen that participation of democratic institutions 
in planning and implementation of the Project programme is close because 
the important members of the District Panchayat are also members of the 
PAC. It is due to this that proposals examined by the PAC are merely for¬ 
warded by the District Panchayat. 
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7 -7. The rural industries programme could make little headway in the 
init ial stages for want of interest among the State and project level officers. 
Formulation of schemes was delayed because the first two Project Officers, 
evinced little interest and had either resigned or retired. Besides, these 
Project Officers belonged to the Cooperative Department where as competent 
candidates from the Industries Department would have been more suitable. 
Subsequently, however, the Registrar of Cooperative Societies, obtained an 
officer of the cadre of an Assistant Director of Industries on loan, to work as. 
Project Officer. With this change, the tempo of work picked up considerably. 
It may get a further stimulus if the Director of Industries and the Registrar 
of Cooperative Societies, who are members of the State Advisory Committee 
evince positive interest in ensuring successful implementation of the prog¬ 
ramme. 

7-8. There was no integration of the Project programme with Block 
programmes or the programmes of other departments. The Project autho¬ 
rities have not taken the assistance of Taluka Development Officers or other 
Extension Officers and sc th* latter have kept themselves aloof. In view of 
this, few people were aware of the Rural Industries Programme, except 
perhaps the Zalod Taluka Panchayat due to the personal interest of the 
president who was also a beneficiary. 

7-9. There are many institutions connected with planning and imple¬ 
mentation of the programme. The role of the Project Advisory Committee 
and the Project Officer are, however, limited to the formulation of schemes. 
The effective institution connected with the programme is the District Pan¬ 
chayat. In view of this, the need for the P.A.C. appears redundant as it 
functions limited to an examination of proposed schemes. The role of the 
Project Officer is limited to formulation of schemes; and thus adequate use 
of an officer of the cadre of an Assistant Director of Industries is not made. 
The continuance of the P.A.C. and the strengthening of the Project Officer with 
adequate powers need to be examined in the interests of the effective 
implementation of the R.LP. Programme. 

7 • 10, The Selected Project —The Panchmahals District which is also 
known as Godhra District, is situated on the Eastern part of the Gujarat 
State. Out of 11 talukas in the district, 6 talukas viz., Halol, Jabughoda. 
Limkheda, Deogadhbaria, Zalod and Dohad are covered by the Rural In¬ 
dustries project. The Project covers an area of 1863 sq. miles with a popu 
lation of 7 • 28 lakhs. 

7*11. The selection of this area for locating the R.I.P. was based on the 
consideration of its being essentially a tribal area where 50% of the popula¬ 
tion belong to scheduled tribes and castes. Besides, 25% of the area is 
agriculturally vefy backward and primitive. The people depend on forest 
products, hunting, fishing etc., than on agriculture. The location of the 
Project was also iacilitated by the proximity of Vallabha Vidhyanagar, Anand, 
a rural University, and the existence of a non-official voluntary organisation 
like the Bhil Seva Mandal. 

M/B(D)49FC—10a 
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7*12. The Planning Process —A quick survey was undertakn to assess 
material resources, available skills and economic potential of the Panch- 
mahala District. Data were collected through questionnaires. The Plannnig- 
cuin-Survey Officer and the Project Officer maintained regular contacts with 
the concerned officers and collected information. 

7‘13. The survey report has indicated certain factors which have not 
been conducive to the development of rural industries in the district. The 
main limiting factors are enumerated below : — 

1. Theindustrialolimateinthe district has not improved duo to various 
reasons such as shortage of technical personnel and skilled workers. 

2. The district is not favourably placed as far as transport facilities 
by road are concerned sinoe it is a hilly tract. 

3. There is shortage of electricity, the grid has not touched any 
village in the district. 

4. The educational standard of the district is low and there are only 
a few industrial training centres in the district. 

5. No industrial unit in the district has so far availed of the facilities 
offered by the State Finance Corporation and National Small Industries 
Corporation. 

6. Most of the oottago industries and artisans are financed by money 
lenders or other middlemen. 

7*14. The survey report has suggested that there should bo adequate 
provision of controlled raw materials, financial assistance and technical know 
how with a view to over-coming the above handicaps in setting up industrial 
units. Besides, introduction of modern methods of production, adequate 
marketing facilities and enoouragement to panobayats would, according to 
the survey report, facilitate growth of rural industries. 

7*15. The report has observed that there is considerable scope for 
developing resource-based industries like processing of oil seeds, cotton, 
pulses and paddy, fibre industry, citrus fruits, dairy farming, poultry farming 
and fisheries. Development of industries based on mineral resources like 
building and quarry stones, slates, limestone, clay and mica has also been indi¬ 
cated. Besides utilisation of forest produoe as raw material for setting up 
industries like pulp and paper board, bobbins, basket making, toy making 
and wood carving, saw-mills, furniture and ‘bidi’ making has also been 
suggested. 

7*16. Panchmahals District is very rich in livestock. There is very 
good scope for the development of tanning and leather industries. Hides 
and skins valued at Rs. 19,06,000 were exported during 1961. The survey 
report has observed that utilisation of this large quantity of hides and skins 
for tanning and finishing within the district would provide more employment 
opportunities to those in the rural areas. 
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7*17. The suggestions made by the report are, however, very general 
in nature. Material resources, available skills and eoonomic potentialities 
have not been assessed comprehensively. The analysis of the problems of 
the existing industries has not been done with special reference to the Project 
area alone. Some of the vital problems of industrial growth such as absence of 
entrepreneurial skill, lack of demand etc., have not been properly considered 
by the survey report, while suggesting new industries in the Project area. This 
has limited the usefulness of the report to the Project staff in drawing up 
schemes proposed to be undertaken under the Rural Industries Project. 

7 • 16, Main Programmes —In fact, but for a few resource-based industries 
like manufacture of furniture, crushing of non-edible oil seeds, manufacture of 
soap from these oils and manufacture of ropes, which were suggested by the 
survey report, the Project authorities depended little on it. They laid em¬ 
phasis on organisation, training and provision of facilities and loans as may he 
found in the following schemes. 

(1) Provision of trained secretaries to industrial societies. 

(2) Training in spinning on Ambar Charkhas. 

(3) Construction of industrial work-sheds to be given on hire to small 
industrialists and artisans in the rural area. 

(4) Establishment of a rural workshop at Halol. 

(5) Establishment of a Common Facility Centre in tanning at KaloL 

(6) Assistance in providing services of master craftsmen to industrial units 

for increasing productivity. 

(7) Assistance to Mahila Mandals for purchase of sewing machines. 

(8) Pilot Plant for manufacturing ‘Sagol’. 

(9) Provision of loans to individuals and cooperatives. 

7*19. The Project authorities have taken into consideration the availability 
of forest resources, minerals, sunn-hemp and groundnut, which are linked 
closely to the economy of the area, and suggested manufacture of teak-ply 
from teak, funiture, door and window frames, ropes and silicate of soda. 
Besides, establishment of a wood seasoning plant and delinting of cotton seed 
have also been suggested. 

7-20. The schemes prepared, by the Project authorities are first examined 
by the Project Advisory Committee before being forwarded to the Registrar of 
Cooperative Societies through the District Panchayat. They are subsequently 
scrutinised by the Registrar of Cooperative Societies before being put up to 
the RIPC, Planning Commission, for comments and approval. These approved 
programmes are placed before the State Advisory Committee for final approval 
and sanction. All proposals put up to the State Advisory Committee are 
invariably approved by it in view of the scrutiny done at various levels and 
more particularly by the RIPC. The Registrar then obtains financial sanction 
of the State Government and places funds at the disposal of the District 
Panchavat for implementation of the approved schemes. 
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7-21. Source of Finance —Nucleus funds of Rs. 20 lakhs sanctioned fen- 
this Project are the only source of finance of the EIP. Expenditure in first 
incurred from the funds of the State Government which are subsequently re¬ 
plenished out of the nucleus funds. No difficulty was experienced in the release 
of funds. 

7'22. The funds allotted and spent by the RIP, Panchmahals since 1962-63 
are as follows : 


Year 

Allotment 

(Re.) 

Expenditure 

(Rs.) 

Percentage of 
expenditure 
to allotment 

1M62-63 

2,786 

2,780 

100 

1963-64 

2,05,905 

1,60,372 

78 

1984-65 

5,40,100 

4,48,018 

83 

1966-66 

8,00,000 

2,14,048 

27 


It may be observed that though, in proportionate terms, the tempo of 
expenditure increased till 1964-65, it registered a substantial fall in 1965-66, 
and it formed hardly 27% of the allocation for the year. These shortfalls 
were due to delays involved in the approval of schemes by the E.I.P.C. and 
subsequent sanction of amounts. The State Advisory Committee which fomally 
approves schemes is helpless because approval of the schemes by the RPIC has 
been time-consuming. Attention in this connection may be drawn to the fact 
that approved schemes and allotment of funds for the year 1965-66 which were 
submitted by the Project authorities in 1964 were received only in the last week 
of February, 1966 leaving the Project authorities hardly a month for utilising 
the funds and implementing the programme. Besides, these delays have also 
resulted in a rush of expenditure during the last quarter of each financial 
year. 

7 - 23. Amounts are advanced to Taluk Panchayats and entrepreneurs 
for implementing the rural industries programme. While the entrepreneurs 
have endeavoured to utilise the amount advanced to them, the Panchayat 
institutions have yet to give a good account of the nselves. A dairy plant for 
which assistance was provided did not come up till now while progress of con¬ 
struction of a work-shed by a Taluka Panchayat was little. The Project authori¬ 
ties would do well to examine these carefully before committing themselves to 
further assistance to the Panchayats as it affects the tempo of expenditure and 
progress of rural industrialisation. 

7’24. Coordination —As the Department of Cooperation is the only depart¬ 
ment concerned with the running of the RIP programme, there is no problem of 
coordination. It is the Project Officer who coordinates the work at the Project 
level and the Registrar of Cooperative Societies at the State level. 

7’25. Except the Block Extension Staff (Cooperation), all other depart¬ 
ments/agencies like, the Khadi Board, Cottage Industries Department, 
Backward Classes Welfare Department and commercial banks are working 
independently in the field of rural industrialisation. The Extension Officers 
^Cooperation) of the Blocks assist the Project Officers in implementing RIP 
Piogra '.mo. 
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7-26. There was little or no delay in releasing funds by the commercial 
banks but there was considerable delay in the disbursement of loans provided 
by the Project authorities. This was due to the procedural delay which has been 
continuing in the approval of schemes and release of funds to the Project 
authorities. 

7’27. Selection of Entrepreneurs —Though no definite criteria have been 
observed in the selection of entrepreneurs, the PIP has observed some broad 
norms: (1) the industries proposed by the entrepreneurs must make optimum 
utilisation of the existing local raw materials, (2) the service units to be started 
by the entrepreneurs must be helpful to other units, and (3) the financial 
soundness of the parties. However, the RIP authorities were forced to approach 
the entrepreneurs as there was lack of adequate capital and entrepreneurial 
talent. 

7 • 28. Loans —The RIP has extended loan facility in all to 10 individual 
entrepreneurs and 3 institutions. Of these establishments only 3 individual 
establishments were working during 1965-66 while the remaining were either 
dormant or did not start production. Up to the end of 1965-66, the RIP has 
extended loans to the tune of Rs, 40,000 to these establishments, while the 
commercial banks advanced Rs. 12,000. 

7-29. Of the three units working during 1965-66, two have received loans 
exclusively from RIP amounting to Rs. 35,000 while the remaining unit has 
received Rs. 5,000 from RIP and Rs. 12,000 from commercial banks. Of this 
assistance 11 '5% has been used for the purchase of raw material and the re¬ 
maining for the purchase of machinery, tools and equipment. 

7-30, It may be of interest to note in this connection, that a total of 30 
artisans benefited from loans programme during the Project period. Loan 
amounts of Rs. 200, Rs. 2,800 and Rs, 6,918 were received by them in 1963-64, 
1964-65 and 1965-66 respectively. During 1963-64 the entire amount had been 
utilised for purchase of tools and equipment. In 1964-65, 83*3% of the amount 
was spent on purchase of tools and equipment and of the remaining 5-3% on 
purchase of raw materials. An amount of Rs. 320 or 11*4% was unaccounted 
for. However, the position has undergone a slight change in 1965-66. During this 
year 76*9% was spent on purchase of tools and equipment, 14 * 7% on purchase 
of raw materials, 4-6% for domestic purposes and 3-8% was unaccounted 
for. This indicates the cases of utilisation of loans for purposes other than 
those for which they were sanctioned were few and have been declining. 

7’31, The Project authorities have shown a tendency to incur maximum 
expenditure within a very limited time. This had resulted in the provision of 
loans without adequate scrutiny and caution. They were indeed helpless since 
in respect of most of the schemes, procedural delays had thrown a very heavy 
responsibility on them. They were left with hardly a few months to iueur ex¬ 
penditure and implement the programme. But the tendency to incur maximum 
expenditure within the shortest period towards the end of the year had resulted 
in misplaced emphasis on provision of loans. 

7 ■ 32, Loans have been sanctioned liberally, without careful scrutiny. In¬ 
dustrial Cooperatives as well as Taluk Panchayats have almost utilised Project 
funds. For example, despite acute shortage of water which is necessary for 
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maiy industries, industries like brick making received loans but they had to 
be closed down subsequently for want of water. These factors should have 
been given due consideration before sanctioning loans. 

7 • 33. The Project authorities could well have followed up the loans given to 
industrial establishments to ensure their proper utilisation. In the absence of 
this, the Project authorities have laid themselves open to criticism on account 
of the inadequate or improper utilisation of funds and the low tempo of indus¬ 
trial activity. 

7-34 Raw Material —Raw material is procured independently by entre¬ 
preneurs. They have not sought any assistance from the Project authorities 
and bo the need for setting up a raw material depot did not arise. 

7-35. Technical Assistance— While supply of machinery on hire-purchase 
basis was not sought by entrepreneurs, very few of them approached the 
Project authorities for technical assistance. The requirements of a potter for 
glazing his articles in his ordinary furnace were referred to the Central Glass 
and Ceramic Research Institute, Calcutta and the small Industries Service 
Institute. Similarly, efforts were made to assist a brick maker and information 
was obtained about the manufacture of semi-silica bricks and acidproof tiles. 

7'36, Marketing —Marketing has not been a problem till now. Industrial 
units like oil crushing, ginning and pressing, paddy dehusking etc., are seasonal. 
Even the demand for the services of tailors, carpenters and blacksmiths are 
seasonal in this area. The rural artisans have been marketing their products 
independently. Products like bricks, lime and calcinised quartz cater to local 
demand. There is enough demand for the products of organised industries 
which are, of course, few and far between. 

7-37. Growth of Industrial Establishments —The growth of industrial 
establishments since the inception of the RIP is limited to industries connected 
with lime kiln, polishing of stones and a mechanical workshop. These three 
industries were set up during the period 1962-63 to 1965-66. Of the three 
entrepreneurs who started the units, two belong to the Project area. 

7-38. Investment —The total capital invested by these industries in 1965-66 
was Rs. 67,893 of which owned funds accounted for Rs. 15,893. The re¬ 
maining amount of Rs. 52,000 comprised loans. Thus a substantial part of 
the total investment constituted loan amounts. 

7'39. Employment —The three industries set up in the Project area till 
1965-66 provided wage employment to 21 male workers and 15 female workers. 
18 of them were seasonal employees and the rest were perennial. None of 
these industrial establishments had engaged skilled workers. 

7-40, An analysis of 29 selected workers indicates that the lime kiln 
industry had contributed full time but seasonal employment to 18 workers 
out of which 12 were females while two more workers secured similar employ¬ 
ment in the industry connected with polishing of stones. Perennial full¬ 
time employment was provided to 6 workers by the industry connected with 
polishing of stones and to 3 by the mechanical workshop. Of these 29 workers 
17 were drawn from agricultural occupations and the remaining 12 from non- 
agricultuxal occupations. Each worker had been earning a monthly inoome 
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ranging from Us. 40 to Rs. 53. This constituted the main source of income for 
13 workers and had substantially augmented the family income of the remaining 
16 workers. 23 workers out of 29 were of the opinion that they were getting 
higher wages than what they were getting previously. Six workers have 
permanently immigrated to the Project area for employment. Looking from 
the point of view of the total expenditure of the RIP, the extent of employment 
opportunities generated is meagre. 

7-41. Production—- One of the three establishments was a producing 
unit and the other two were servicing establishments. In 1965-66 the total 
value of output of the production unit was Rs. 20,000 while the total value 
of services rendered by the remaining two amounted to Rs. 19.135. 

7* 42. Little progress has thus been made in industrial growth. Growth 
in the number of industrial units together with an increase in the total value 
pf output and services is an imperative need for rural industrialisation. This 
becomes possible only when the assistance extended to entrepreneurs is followed 
up closely. Besides, facilities of technical assistance, hire purchase of machi¬ 
nery, supply of raw matertial and marketing assistance become necessary as 
rural industrialisation catches up. There is considerable need to give atten 
tion to these aspects. 

7-43. Training Programme —The RIP had started the following Common 
Service Facilities Centres in 1964-65. 

1. Workshop for repairs of machinery at Halol. 

2. Common Facility Centres in Tailoring. 

3. ‘Doli’ Crushing Centre at Sagtala. 

7 • 44. Workshop for Repairs of Machinery at Halol —The Common Facility- 
Centre was established on 25-9-1964 although it was registered earlier. The 
Centre provides repairs to quarry machinery and oil engines. It is run on 
cooperative lines. It has a membership of 49 and its share capital is Rs. 10,800. 
Two skilled and 2 unskilled workers are employed by the Centre. The Centre 
has machines like Lathe, Drill, Hack Saw with cooling pump, Shaping Machine 
and Emery Stand for rendering services both to industrial unit3 and artisans. 

7-45. An amount of Rs. 22,375 was spent, from an allotment of Rs. 29,000' 
for purchase of machinery for the Centre in 1963-64. Similarly a sum of Rs. 
1750 was spent in 1964-65 from the allotment of Rs. 3,000 while the allotment 
and expenditure in 1965-66 were Rs. 2,300 and Rs. 1,934 respectively. 

7-46. Seventeen industrial units obtained services valued at Rs. 2,178 
and Rs. 4,437 in 1964-65 and 1965-66 respectively. The Centre had also' 
rendered services worth Rs. 2,096 to 126 artisans in 1964-65 while in the next 
year 142 artisans obtained services valued at Rs. 3,246. There is ample scope 
for the Centre to provide more services to industrial units and artisans in the 
Project area. 

7-47. Common Facility Centres in Tailoring —This scheme covers six 
Common Facility Centres in tailoring, They are located at Garbada, Gangardi, 
Zalod, D. Baria and Raniar and are run by six Mahila Mandals. The Project 
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authorities have provided 3 to 12 sewing machines along with other accessories 
to each of these Mahila Mandals. Five of these centres have been conducting 
tailoring classes with the help of these machines. The sixth centre has been 
running a tailoring class independently and allowed the sewing machines 
supplied by the RIP to be used by village women, for stitching domestic 
clothing though this was not the purpose for which they were meant. A 
monthly fee is being collected from each trainee and this forms the income 
of the Mahila Mandals. The sewing machines are also used by village women 
for sewing garments for domestio requirements on payment of ten paise per 
hour, after class time. 

7-48. A lady supervisor was appointed at each centre on a monthly 
salary of Rs. 60 and this expenditure is being shared equally by the Project 
authorities and the Mahila Mandals. A sum of Rs. 14,475 was spent on this 
scheme in 1963-64 while the expenditure incurred in 1964-65 amounted to Rs, 
6,385 and Rs. 1,627 in 1965-66. This indicates a decline in the tempo of ex¬ 
penditure probably because of purchase of machines in the earlier year. 

7-49. ‘Doli’ Crushing Centre at Sagtala- The Common Facility Centre 
in ‘Doli’ (Mahuva fruit) crushing was started at Sagtala on 7-10-1964. Three 
persons (including a skilled worker and an unskilled worker) were employed 
by it. The Saghan Kshetra, which was running this centre, had been in 
this area even prior to the inception of the RIP. It was intimately associated 
with a Khadi Centre, a Palmgur Centre, a soap making unit, paddy husking 
centre and sarvodaya work. The Saghan Kshetra purchased a flour mill, 
two oil expellcrs and an oil engine, and constructed a platform for installing 
machines. The Project authorities had agreed to provide managerial subsidy 
on a tapering basis for three years at the rate of Rs. 1,800 in the first year, 
Rs. 1,200 in the second year and Rs. 600 in the third year and thereafter 
the centre was expected to pay for its management. 

7-50. The utilisation of the installed capacity of the machinery has 
been far from satisfactory. The flour mill is capable of working throughout 
the day but it hardly works for more than 3 hours a day. The oil expellers 
could work for 3 months in a year. In 1964-65, only 1690 kgs. of Mahuva 
fruit was crushed by the expellers while in 1965-66 it was 15,500 kgs. The 
expellers were used for 10 hours in 1964-65 and 160 hours in 1965-66. 

7-51. Training Centres —The Project authorities did not sot up any train¬ 
ing centre but the Taluk Panchayat, Zalod, the District Panchayat and the 
Department of Cooperation have provided training facilities. A Training Centre 
for tailoring was set up at Kadaval and anot her at Lambi by the Taluk Pan¬ 
chayat, Zalod. The District Panchayat has been running a Government 
Carpentry and Smithy School, Cane and Bamboo School, and a District Clus¬ 
ter Type Training Centre for Carpentry, Smithy, Turning and Fitting. 
Besides, the Department of Cooperation is also running the Government Train- 
ing-cum-Production Centre at Zalod in Motor mechanism and masonry. 

7’52. Each of the training centres except the Cane and Bamboo School 
have a capacity to train 20 candidates per session. The Cane and Bamboo 
School provides training to 18 candidates per session. 
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7'53. The duration of training in the Government Carpentry and 
Smithy School is 18 months whereas the period of training in the remaining 
centres is one year. The trainees and the Instructors consider that the du¬ 
ration of the training is adequate. 

7 • 54. Selection of Trainees —Candidates are selected for training by a 
Selection or Advisory Committee on the basis of interviews. The R.i.P. 
has no training centre but has sponsored 5 candidates for training in 1964-65 
and 18 in 1965-66. Those selected for training are also provided with 
stipends. Candidates receiving training in tailoring, carpentry, 
smithy, cane and bamboo work are paid a stipend of Rs. 20 per mensem. 
Monthly stipends of Us. 25'00 and Rs. 30-00 are paid to the trainees of the 
District Cluster Type Training Centre and the Government Training-cum- 
Production Centre respectively. The provision of stipend is indeed an 
incentive. It is encouraging that, according to the Instructors of these 
training institutions, trainees have evinced keen interest in learning the trades 
and have not sought training for the sake of stipend. However, the trainees 
consider that the amount of stipend is inadequate and its payment irregular. 

7 ■ 55. Reaction to the Training Scheme —Twenty five trainees who were 
undergoing training in different trades like tailoring, carpentry, smithy, 
welding, turning, fitting, motor mechanics, cane and bamboo work were 
.selected for detailed investigation. An analysis of these, trainees show that 
12 trainees belong to the age group of 15 to 19 years, while 13 fall in the age 
group of 20 to 25 years. This indicates that young persons have been selected 
for training. With regards to literaoy standard 12 persons had primary 
education, 2 persons had middle school education, another 2 were matriculates 
and the rest were only just literates. Thus trainees cannot be said to be of 
high educational standard. 

7 • 56. None of the selected trainees, except one, had any experience in 
the trade in which they received training. One trainee was experienced in 
motor mechanism. The trades in which these candidates were receiving 
training were not their traditional occupation. Barring one, no trainee 
was employed earlier. This perhaps explains why the trainees consider the 
training to be useful. Fourteen out of the 25 trainees said that the training 
might help them in starting production independently. Of the rest, 8 felt that 
the training would enable them to supplement their family income- while the 
remaining 3 trainees were sure that employment could be secured easily. 
Three of the training centres have been facing problems of inadequacies in the 
strength of staff, space and number of trainees. Dearth in the full comple¬ 
ment of trainees in the Cane and Bamboo School needs to be examined, parti¬ 
cularly since this trade is based on forest resources and deserves every 
encouragement. Attractive incentives by way of providing higher rates 
of stipend and other facilities to the trainees need no emphasis. 

7 • 57. Inadequate utilisation of capacity and drop-outs of trainees affected 
the training programme in 1965-66. Fifteen persons or 16% of the total num¬ 
ber of trainees who dropped out belonged to motor mechanism, carpentry 
smithy, masonry and cane and bamboo work. It is, however, encouraging 
that the proportion of drop-outs has been somewhat checked except perhaps 
in the cane and bamboo work. 
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7 • 58. The value of raw materials used, goods produced and marketed by 
these training centres indicates an increasing tiend as may be sten from the 
following figure®: 
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It has been observed that there was better utilisation of raw materials. The 
quality of output has improved since 1963-64 though its marketability 
has been somewhat doubtful at times. 


7 • 59. A sample of 30 artisans was selected from among those who received 
assistance from the RIP for detailed investigation. An analysis of these arti¬ 
sans indicates that the present craft in respect of 6 of them happens to be 
their traditional occupation while in the case of the remaining 24 it is non- 
traditional occupation. Ten of these artisans have been in their craft for a 
period of about 10 to 20 years, 12 were in the line for 5 to 10 years and 
the remaining have been pursuing the craft for less than 5 years. 

7 ’ 60. It is encouraging to note that old tools and equipment have given 
place to improved tools and equipment in crafts like tailoring, carpentry, 
smithy, cotton-spinning and hosiery. This has been possible with the as¬ 
sistance of the RIP. Various types of products like readymade garments, 
agricultural implements, furniture, cotton mattresses and sweaters worth 
Rs. 1,405 and Rs. 3,084 were produced in 1964-65 and 1965-66 respectively. 
Services valued at Rs. 9,470 and 9,735 were also rendered in 1964-65 and 
1965-66 respectively, in the case of tailoring, construction, repairs, spinning 
and knitting. 

7-61. Conclusion and Suggestions —The area covered by the Rural In¬ 
dustries Project, Panchmahals is extremely backward. It is a tribal area 
where the people are primitive in their way of life and have not taken to agri¬ 
culture as the main occupation. Their standard of literacy and education is 
very low and so facilities of training in crafts and trades are limited. 
Besides, this region is not favourably placed in respect of transport and 
communications. This perhaps explains the reason for the dependence of 
artisans on money-lenders and middlemen and the inability of organised 
financial institutions to assist them and the ^mall entrepreneurs. 
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7 • 62. The survey report which was prepared by the the Project autho¬ 
rities was too general to be of any help in formulating schemes of rural in¬ 
dustrialisation. Besides, the report pertained to the entire district. It 
would have bean more helpful had investigation been carried out more in¬ 
tensively, highlighting specific areas for development on the basis of con¬ 
crete data. 

7 • 63. The implementation of the RIP programme suffered initially for 
want of suitable and competent Project Officers. In recent years this had 
been set right but procedural delays in obtaining approval of proposed schemes 
from the Registrar of Cooperative Societies, the RIPC, Planning Commission, 
and the State Advisory Committee have hardly left a quarter or even less for 
the Project Officer to utilise allotments. This has resulted in a rush of ex¬ 
penditure towards the end of the year, inadequate utilisation of funds and 
improper scrutiny of applications and follow-up. 


7-64. These procedural delays have affected the growth of rural in¬ 
dustries considerably. In fact, the impact of the programme on the area 
is little and its claim in terms of rural industrialisation is only marginal. It 
has not been successful in attracting entrepreneurs either from the Project 
area or outside it to set up industries suited to local requirements. 

7 • 65. Three entrepreneurs have so far availed themselves of the facili 
ties offered by the RIP and set up a lime kiln, polishing of flouring stones 
and a mechanical workshop. Before setting up these industries one of the entre¬ 
preneurs was working as a foreman in the Railways, another on quarrying of un¬ 
polished stones and the third was running a floor mill and a saw mill. This 
indicates that these entrepreneurs were already connected with industries 
though they had no experience in the present production line, set up with the 
assistance of the RIP. 


7’66. The Project has, however, helped the 30 selected artisans by pro¬ 
viding financial assistance. It is commendable that the assistance received 
by the artisans has been fully utilised for the purpose of purchasing improved 
tools and equipment. 

7-67, The Project authorities had provided technical assistance as and 
when problems were referred to them. Technical problems pertaining to the 
manufacture of semi-silica bricks and acid-proof tiles were reffered to the Central 
Glass and Ceramic Research Institute, Calcutta by the Project authorities 
and their report has been received recently. In another case a skilled potter 
requested for details of the processes of glazing pottery products in an ordinary 
furnace giving temperature up to 500 0°. The Project authorities referred the 
matter to the Small Industries Service Institute which arranged to send the 
potter for training in the Sarvodaya Ashram, Gahdi, under the Ceramic Super¬ 
intendent. 
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7 • 68. There is hardly any impact of the R.I.P. on investment, production 
and employment. 

7*69. To accelerate the tempo of industrial activity in the area, the 
following issues may have to be tackled in all seriousness, 

1. The present procedure of obtaining approval of schemes needs to be 
reviewed with a view to minimising procedural delays. 

2. The effectiveness of the various committees requires to be closely 
scrutinised in the light of their contribution to planning and implementation 
of the RIP programme. 

3. The usefulness of entrusting the implementation of the RIP programme 
to the District Panchayat without providing adequate financial and adminis¬ 
trative powers also merits close scrutiny. Similarly, the exact role of the 
Project Officer in the implementation of the programme deserves examination 
and definition. 

4. Building up an integrated programme of all the concerned departments 
with a view to utilising existing financial and other resources for promoting 
w'apid rural industrialisation is worth a trial. 

5. Loans should bo provided to a larger number of artisans since the loans 
advanced to them were by and large properly utilised. Care must, however, 
be taken to follow up loans given to all beneficiaries in general and to 
entrepreneurs and industrialists in particular. 

6. The Project authorities have to evince greater interest in the training 
programmes, provide facilities for inplant training and extend provision of 
stipends to promote the same. 

7. The progress of work undertaken by Taluk Panchayats has been 
halting and their contribution has yet to become significant. The Taluk 
Panchayat, Halol and Limkheda, to which a loan of Rs. 2,40,000 was advanced 
for construction of workshop sheds could hardly utilise the amount. It is 
a sad comment upon the interest taken by these Taluk Panchayats that the 
amount has been lying unutilised in a local bank for 1| years and so it is pro¬ 
posed to recover the amount advanced to it. As a result, the wisdom of bur¬ 
dening democratic institutions with heavy responsibilities, especially when 
they are in their infancy may be reconsidered. 

8. The services rendered by the Common Service Facility Centres have 
been less than impressive and utilisation of machinery is far from adequate. 
Efforts should be made to minimise wastage and ensure maximum utilisation 
of the established capacity. 

9. Attention needs to be given to adequately equip the Project Officer 
to enable him to provide competent technical assistance, since demand for 
this is likely to increase with the growth of rural industrialisation. 
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RURAL INDUSTRIES PROJECT SANGAMNER (MAHARASHTRA) 

8-1. Introduction —Under the R.I.P.C. scheme, the Govt, of India allotted 
four Rural Industries Projects to Maharashtra. With the concurrence of 
R.I.P.C. of the Planning Commission, the State Government selected (i) 
Vengurla inRatnagiri Distt,, (ii) Sangamnerin Ahmednagar Distt., (m)Latur 
in Osmanabad Distt. and (iv) the entire Wardha Distt. for the location of the 
Rural Industries Projects allotted to the State. 

8-2. State Level and District Level Agencies to run the Project —At the 
State level an Advisory Committee with the State Chief Minister as its Chairman 
and the Joint Director of Industries as its Member-Secretary was constituted 
to organise and administer the projects. All departments like Industries, 
Cooperation, Rural Development and Finance which were connected with 
rural- industrialisation were represented on this Committee, Non-Official 
members represented in the Committee were the Chairman, K & V Board, 
Chief of State Bank of India, Representative of Maharashtra State Electricity 
Board, Branch Manager of N.S.I.C. etc. The Committee was to meet once 
in every 6 months to examine, discuss and approve schemes of each Project, 
review the progress of work of each Project and to lay down policies towards 
liberalisation of loan programme, delegation of powers and appointment of 
staff. 

8*3. At the Project level, a Project Advisory Committee was constituted 
for each of the R.L Projects. The Deputy Minister for Cooperation is the 
Chairman of the R.I.P., Sangamner and the Assistant Director of Industries is 
its member-secretary. Other members of this Committee are the Collector, 
President and Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad, 4 Block Development 
Officers and Dy. Director of Industries. Non-officials like Division Officer,. 
K & Y Board, Agent, State Bank of India, Chairman, District Central Coopera¬ 
tive Bank and four Panchayat Samiti Chairmen were also invited to attend 
the meeting of the committee. Normally this Committee was expected to meet 
four times in a year. The main functions of the Committee were (a) to secure 
coordination and assistance from allied departments to implement the pro¬ 
gramme, (b) to sanction loans and watch their proper utilisation, and (c) 
to iron out problems in the implementation of the programme. 

8*4. The composition of these committees indicates a harmonious com¬ 
bination of officials and non-officials interested in rural industrialisation. 
However, there is a need for making non-official invitees as members of Project 
Advisory Committee in order to inculcate a sense of urgency and responsibility. 
Besides, representation should be given to the departments of Animal Husbandry 
and Publicity so that the programmes of poultry and dairy farming receive 
adequate attention and the activities receive adequate and concurrent publi¬ 
city. 

8*5. In order to get aD idea of the industries that could be started, 
the Govt, of Maharashtra decided to conduct a survey of the Project areas. 
Accordingly a survey team was constituted with the Asstt. Director of Indus¬ 
tries as leader, to make an assessment of the existing industrial resources in. 
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the selected Project area. Survey reports have been prepared for each Project 
area and the same is given considerable weightage while implementing the 
programme. 

8-6. Set-up and Functions of Departments—The Industries Co mmis sioner 
is the head of the Directorate of Industries. This Directorate is responsible 
for the promotion of small scale industries, and cottage and village industries 
besides the implementation of Rural Industries Projects. The main functions 
of the Directorate in this regard are to (i) assist parties in securing land, water, 
power, transport facilities etc., (ii) develop suitable sites in the industrial 
estates and offer ready built work sheds with power and water arrangements 
and community facilities like post office, canteen etc., to the small entrepre¬ 
neurs, (Hi) grant financial assistance by way of loans under the State-Aid 
to Industries Acts and subsidy for power supply and to sponsor grant of such 
assistance from institutions like the State Bank of India, the State Finance 
Corporation and the National Small Industries Corporation for hire-purchase 
of machinery, (iv) assist the parties in securing imported and indigenous raw 
materials, (u) assist the parties in marketing products by registration with 
Central Stores Purchase Organisation, Director General of Supplies and Dispo¬ 
sals, National Small Industries Corporation and by persuading them to join 
the quality marking scheme, and lastly (vi) collect quarterly statistics of 
production and labour. The Directorate had also to look after the organisation 
of training-cum-production centres, granting financial aid to artisans ahd 
formation of industrial cooperatives. But these functions have now been entrus¬ 
ted to the Zilla Parishad. In implementing the programme the Industries 
Commissioner is assisted by a Joint Director of Industries and four Assistant 
Directors who are in charge of Chemical, Ceramic, Leather and Technical 
sections of the Industries Department. Besides, an Industries Officer (RI) 
also works under him. At the field level the Project Officer is in charge of the 
implementation of the programme. He is assisted by two Industries Officer 
and two Senior Industries Inspectors at the Project level. The Project Officer 
who is of the cadre of Assistant Director of Industries prepares annual pro¬ 
grammes on the basis of suggestions by the members of Project Advisory 
Committee, Panchayat Samitis and other non-officials and BDOs. Technical 
fcrutiny of schemes which could betaken up within the budgeted amount 
is done by the technical staff of the Project Officer. 

8-7. This annual programme is placed before the Sub-committee of the 
PAC which examines and recommends the programme to the Project Advisory 
Committee. It is discussed in details by the PAC and modified wherever 
necessary. The Programme thus approved by the PAC is submitted to the 
Joint Director of Industries (RI) who is also the Secretary of the State Level 
Advisory Committee. The Joint Director examines administrative and finan¬ 
cial aspects with special reference to the directives of the Planning Commission 
and the accepted policies of the State Government, before routing it through 
the Inter-Departmental Committee and Ministerial Level Committee to the 
State Level Advisory Committee for approval. The programme approved 
by the State Level Advisory Committee is then passed on for implementation. 
Besides the annual plan, the Project officer can submit additional programmes 
or supplementary schemes. 
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8'8. The above mentioned procedure involved a delay of 6 to 7 months 
before the annual programme or scheme could be received back for implemen¬ 
tation. In order that the implementation of the programme was not delayed 
the Project Officer was asked to go ahead with the implementation of the 
various schemes once the Ministerial Committee had given its approval. 

8 9. Delegation of Powers —Powers were delegated to the Ministerial 
Committee of Rural Industries Projeote, the Project Advisory Committee 
(See Appendix I) and the Projeot Officer (Assistant Director of Industries) 
to enable them to function effectively. The Assistant Director of Industries 
was given administrative and financial powers adequate for administering the 
project effectively. He was also empowered to grant loans upto Rs. 2000 
under the State Aid to Industries Rules. Besides, power to execute security 
bonds and mortgage deeds in respect of loans sanctioned to industrial units 
by the Asst. Director of Industries and the PAG were delegated to Itim. 

8 • 10. The Ministerial Committee had maximum powers to give adminis¬ 
trative and financial approval of schemes, where as the PAC was empowered 
to sanction schemes upto Rs. 50,000 and even this was subject to the approval 
of the former. The power of the PAC to sanction worlm did not exceed Rs. 
25,000 while the Ministerial Committee had financial power upto Rs. 50,000. 
The power exercised by the PAC was enough to ensure implementation of 
the rural industries programme without undue delay while the enhaneed or 
unlimited powers of the Ministerial Committee enabled it not only to assist 
the PAC to expedite schemes or items involving heavier financial commitment 
but also examine and check the proposals and activities of the PAC. 

8-11. The above delegation of powers were intended to enable the commit¬ 
tees and the Assistant Director to streamline procedures and implement the 
various schemes of rural industrialisation expeditiously. However, the entire 
question of delegation of power has been under examination so as to minimise 
procedural delays and quicken the pace of implementation. 

8'12. The position had been modified as the State Government scrapped 
the Inter-Departmental Committee, the Ministerial Level Committee and the 
State Level Advisory Committee in September, 1966. In their place the Govern¬ 
ment appointed a State Level Executive Committee which consists of the 
Secretary for the Dept, of Industries and labour, as its Chairman, the Industries 
Commissioner and the Deputy Secretary of Finance Department dealing with 
RIPs as Membe rsand the Joint Director of Industries (RI) as Member-Secretary 
At the Project level also, the Government have withdrawn the powers delegated 
to the PAC and have constituted the Project Level Executive Committee. 
This Committee consists of the Collector as Chairman, the Regional Officer 
of the Directorate of Industries as Member and the Asstt. Director of Industries 
(RI) as its Member-Secretary. 

8* 13. The compactness of these executive oommitbees together with 
their offioial character have facilitated expeditious and effective action 
The proposals emerging from the PAC would now be scrutinised by the Joint 
Director of Industries (RI) and placed before the State Level Executive oom- 
mittee for its approval. 

M/B(D)49PO—11 
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8‘14. Besides, the scrapping of different bodies has contributed to mini¬ 
misation of procedural delays. However, the impact of these changes on the 
implementation of the programme needs to be watched. 

8-X5. Seleoted Rural Industries Project —The Rural Industries Project, 
Sangamner was started in 1962. It was decided to locate the Project at Sangam- 
ner because of \a) favourable agricultural conditions, (b ) considerable agricul¬ 
tural effort, and \c) pressure of population. The study, however, disclosed 
that agricultural conditions were unfavourable, the area was affected by 
soareity and agriculture was undertaken mainly under unirrigated conditions; 
but considerable need existed for additional employment. The Project area 
covers Sangamner, Akola, Shrigonda and Parner Blocks. Except for the western 
portion of Akola Block, which is rough and hilly, rainfall in the remaining 
areas of the Project is scanty. The major portion of the Project area, covering 
the Sangamner, Parner and Shrigonda Blocks, falls in the scaroity zone of 
the Ahmednagar district as agriculture is mainly dependent on ranis. Wells 
are the chief souroe of irrigation though canals also irrigate some area in the 
Sangamner and Shrigonda Blocks. Even then the gross irrigated area does 
not exceed 8 per cent of the total cultivated area. 

8-16. Planning Process —A quick survey was conducted by a team with 
the Project Olfioer as Leader. The Survey Report discussed Taluq-wise 
details of the area in terms of employment, organisation, finance, marketing 
and scope for further development. Prospects of several industries were 
examined on the basis of available raw materials, technical know-how, 
finanoes, capacity of the plant, import component of the required maohinory, 
production and generation of employment. In some cases the report also 
suggested suitable locations after weighing the claims of various regions and 
other faotors (See Appendix 2). This could not bo done in all cases. In not 
doing so the survey team had invited avoidable pressures by recommending 
places wibhoub a thorough examination of the position regarding labour, 
raw material, transport, water and eleobrioity. 

8 - 17 . The Survey lhad limited itself to picking up a few industries "Jon 
the basis of local conditions. The entire effort thus tended to be tentative 
sinoe a detailed, investigation into the available working force, skills required, 
training programmes, etc., was nob carried out. The report had laid muoh 
emphasis on cooperative organisation though their expectation might have 
been justified only by a few cooperative jsugar mills. 

8*18. Utilisation of (he Survey Report -The proposals formulated were 
broadly based upon the survey report bub some of the recommendations 
could not be acted upon while some others not contained in the report had to 
be taken up. For example, schemes for the development of bone meal, estab¬ 
lishment of a solvent extraction plant, production of starch and rope making 
from banana fibre could not be taken up as they were not eoonomic proposi¬ 
tion. The cost of the collection of bones was very high while oil seed could 
not be procured easily as a result of the failure of the monsoon. Similarly 
the cost of production of starch and rope from banana fibre made the growth 
of these industries difficult. While these industries oould not be taken up 
here were others like dairying and poultry farming on which attention 
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was given by the Project authorities. Thus a detailed scrutiny of the propo¬ 
sals of the survey from the angle of implementation, administrative or organisa¬ 
tional difficulties, absence of response from the villagers and administrative 
difficulties were responsible for this deviation. 

8 ■ 19. Coordination —The composition of the State Level Advisory Com- 
>ttee and the PAO which include representatives of other departments 
like Cooperation, Rural Development, Animal Husbandry, Zilla Parishads 
and Panchayat Samithis, was very conducive to coordination at different 
levels. Besides, heads of local institutions such as State Bank of India, 
Khadi and Village Industries Board were also represented on the PAC. Thus 
in the formulation of policies, preparation of programmes and implemen¬ 
tation of schemes efforts were made to secure cooperation from different 
departments to coordinate their activities. 

8*20. The intimate relationship between the State Level Advisory Com¬ 
mittee and the PAC whioh accords approval of annual programme, sanction 
of schemes, reviewing of progress and ironing out of problems and procedural 
delays had helped to secure cooperation from different departments. It may 
also be noted that the departments of finance. Rural Reconstruction and 
Cooperation had their representatives on the Inter-Departmental and Minis¬ 
terial Level Committees. So even if there were missing links in respect of 
coordination at; any stage these committees were in a position to provide them. 

8 *21. At the Project level, the B.D.O., Panchayat Samithi Chairman, 
the Chief Executive Officer and the President, Z.P., who are members of the 
PAG ensured coordination and the Project Survey could bo carried out with 
the help of the Extension Officers (Ind.) of the Block area. They also ensured 
that no person obtained more than one loan for the same purpose and industry. 
The RIP referred loan applications directly received by them to the Extension 
Officers (Ind.) for spot-scrutiny and remarks. Similarly the Department 
of Industries did not grant loans in the project area since the inception of 
the RIP. Similar understanding prevailed between the District Industries 
Officer and the RIP. The Assistant Director (RI) forwards applications to 
the Distriot Industries Officer for necessary allotment of controlled raw 
material. While the DIO is not bound to take aotion on them, the understand¬ 
ing and oooperation between the two institutions have been so smooth that 
procedural delays have been cut down and expeditious action taken on them, 

8-22. Association of Democratic Institutions —The composition and func¬ 
tions of various Committees indicate that efforts were made to enlist coope¬ 
ration from all those agencies connected with rural industrialisation. De¬ 
mocratic organisations like Zilla Parishad, Panchayat Samithis and Gram 
Panohayats had contributed to the implementation of the programme by 
taking active interest in the various schemes. The President of the Zilla 
Parishad and its Chief Executive Officer participated in the discussions of 
the PAC. The Deputy Engineers of the Works Department of the Zilla 
^arishad were responsible for valuation of property in respect of loan cases. 
The Agriculture Department of the Zilla Parishad finalised a scheme for Rs. 
50,000 for bringing about an integrated development of sisal fibre industry. 
M/B(D)49PC— 11(a) 
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It envisaged a nursery for agave plants with a view to encouraging sisal fibre 
plantation on systematic basis, 

8 *23. The Panchayat Samithis also evinced keen interest. The training 
institutions run by the Samithi Blocks were admitting trainees sponsored by 
the R.I.P. The R.I.P. along with the Samithis sponsored 15 trainees for 
training in the Wool Weaving Centre run by the Zilla Parishad. Similarly 
the Extension Officer (Industry) working at the Block level attended to the 
field work under the guidance of the Assistant Director (Industry) in connec¬ 
tion with the preparation of the survey report. These Extension Officers 
were also made responsible for processing loan applications pertaining to 
their respective areas from 1962-63. S'nce 1964-65-they were fully associa¬ 
ted in the implementation of the programme. They function as a liaison 
between the B.I.P. and Panchayat Samithis and so Samithi programmes are 
prepared by the Parner Block Panchayat Samithi for a cold storage plant 
for preserving potato seed and the one pertaining to sisal fibre plantation in 
compact blocks on waste lands, and the scheme of the Sangamner Block Pan¬ 
chayat Samithi for a school in motor winding and repair of pump-sets were 
forwarded to the B.I.P. for in corporation in its programme. The associa¬ 
tion of the Extension Officers with the R.I.P. had helped in the expeditious 
disposal of loans and in minimising duplication of effort. 

8-24. Other democratic institution like Cooperative Societies and Gram 
Panchayats did not effectively participate in the rural industries programme. 
The Cooperative and Industries Officer of the Zilla Parishad attended the 
Project Advisory Committee as an invitee. His only contribution was to 
provide publicity to the B.I.P. programme. He explained the programme 
to those who approached hi?n or gave, details during his tours. The Gram 
Panchayats did not’do even this. They did not respond favourably to the 
efforts of the Project which tried to encourage the plantation of sisal fibre 
and in the establishment of a flaying centre. 

8-25. Publicity —-The District Publicity Officer gave publicity to the 
inauguration of the Rural Industries Project in newspapers both within and 
outside the district. When the B.I.P. started functioning it received sys¬ 
tematic publicity through its general meetings and meetings with indus¬ 
trialists, entrepreneurs and artisans. The Project authorities explained the 
aims and programmes of the B.I.P. and facilities extended to entrepreneurs 
and industrialists. The R.I.P. officials also carried out similar propaganda, 
at village levels during their tour and contacts with villagers and artisans. 
The Gram Sevaks assisted these officials in preparing the villagers for these 
contacts and follow-up subsequently. The District Industries Officer, the 
Departments of Cooperation and Industries of the Zilla Parishad and the 
Panchayat Samithis have been informing industrialists and entrepreneurs 
to contact the B.I.P. for obtaining facilities which promote rural industria¬ 
lisation. Even the members of the PAC were carrying out necessary propa¬ 
ganda during their informal contacts and visits to villages. The mobile van 
of the Small Industries Service Institute visited the R.I.P. area twice for 
carrying out demonstrations. This had helped spreading of information 
and knowledge. Adequate publicity was given to training programmes and 
study toms through hand-bills and leaflets. In view of these activities 
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the need for either an information centre or publicity cell was not felt. But 
It would have been both systematic and continuous. The informal consul¬ 
tations of the PAC members, village visits by the Project authorities, and a 
film show or a demonstration now and then cannot provide continuous and 
systematic publicity unless there is an established agency for this purpose. 
The intimate association of the District Publicity Officer would have been 
very helpful. 

8-26. Source of Finance —-The funds spent in the R.I.P. area comprised 
those which were made available by the Planning Commission and those 
which were spent by other agencies. The Project Officer was required to 
consult other district development departments before formulating schemes. 
On the strength of his observations about the non-availability of funds from 
other departments, the State Government approved implementation of schemes 
on the basis of the utilisation of the Project funds. This procedure did not 
affect the progress of rural industrialisation as the State Finance Department 
made budget provision for the R.I.P. immediately on the strength of the pro¬ 
posals received from the Directorate of Industries. 

8-27. The allotment made and the expenditure incurred by the R.I.P. 
are as follows—■ 



Year 

1 

Allotment 

2 

Expenditure 

3 

Percentage of 
Col 3 to 
Col. 2 

4 

1962-63 


4420 

3523 


1963-64 

. . . . 

167795 

73170 

44 

1084-05 

. . . * 

500000 

243525 

49 

1905-66 

* * 

320440 

249000 

76 


The tempo of expenditure increased considerably over the years and 
particularly in the year 1965-66. As the shortfall in the expenditure over 
the allotment for the year 1963-64 and 1964-65 was considerable, the original 
allotment of Rs. 5,04,100 was revised to Rs. 3,26,446 in 1965-66. Even then 
there was a shortfall in the expenditure and this shortfall was particularly 
significant and persistent in respect of common service facility centres. Be¬ 
sides, there were shortfalls in the expenditure on training programmes and 
other developmental activities relating to industries. 



1062-03 

Expd. 

1963-64 

Expd. 

1004-65 

Expd. 

1965-66 

Expd. 

1. Establishment inoluding oontingenoies 

3523 

15207 

33790 

36782 

2. Training Programmes 


75 

10873 

20022 

3. Common Service Facility 

4. Other development activities. 

♦ ’ 

•• 

77027 

27230 

(a) relating to industries 
•6. Loans 

** 

2388 

1535 

2760 

(a) to industrial units .. 

(i) allied activities like poultry, dairying 

•• 

55500 

115300 

113100 

eto. .. 

•• 


5000 

48500 

Total 

3523 

73170 

243525 

249000 
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The reasons for these shortfalls in 1963-64 may he traced to the delay in 
tie approval of schemes relating to the eommon service facility centres. Sanc¬ 
tions in respeot of carpentry, smithy and other sections of these centres were 
received as late as January, 1964. Hence the allotment under this head 
as well as the subsidy provided for construction of sheds could not be utilised 
during the available 3 months of the financial year. Similarly the appoint¬ 
ment of some staff could not be expedited and hence there was shortfall in 
establishment expenditure. 

8*28. The position did not improve significantly in 1964-65. The 
machinery meant for the common service facility centres was, of course, 
received but it could be purchased only after obtaining tenders and obser¬ 
vance of relevant formalities. Though the machinery had arrived, staff re¬ 
quired to man these centres was not appointed. Besides, the entire amount 
of loan and subsidy could not be utilised for want of interested parties. In 
the year 1965-66 also the position regarding the common sendee facility centres 
remained unchanged while programmes like study tours, subsidy for appoint¬ 
ment of managers, subsidies to panchayats and construction work which were 
under implementation were kept in abeyance because of the National Emer¬ 
gency. 

8 *29. Selection of Entrepreneurs —Fifty three entrepreneurs from among^ 
the 58 selected industries could be contacted and most of them who had 
set up industrial establishments had necessary experience in their line. While 
some were concerned with the industry directly some others had experience 
in allied industries. In a few cases, however, those who had no experience 
took up the industry. Two students took to book binding and engineering 
workshop; two cultivators took up the limo kilns; a hotel keeper set up an 
engineering workshop; and two medical practitioners had established poultry 
farms while a poultry fanner took interest in brick and lime industry. It 
does not, however, appear that experience had any bearing upon the nature 
of the industry or its working, 

6*30. The entrepreneurs set up or expanded their establishments after 
coming to know of the facilities available from the R.I.P. The extension 
effort of the R.I.P. and the Panchayat Samithis encouraged 36 entrepre¬ 
neurs in expanding the existing industries or for setting up new establish¬ 
ments. Sixteen more entrepreneurs were enthused by friends and relatives 
to set up industrial establishments. Local initiative was somewhat slow 
and dormant in this respect. 

8*31. The entrepreneurs started their establishments primarily on the 
basis of the available raw material and hence did not need much assistance. 
Some of them secured financial assistance and technical guidance but many 
of them had no knowledge of the facilities like the availability of technical 
assistance from the R.I.P. Only 3 of there had knowledge of hire-purchase 
facilities but even they purchased their requirements of machinery on cash 
payment. The Project authorities recommended applications for scarce 
or controlled raw material in respect of 4 establishments in 1963-64 and 
S in 1965-66. 
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8-32. Selection of Industries —TI 10 Proiect authorities assessed the- 
utilisation of local raw material, looal skills, available labour and demand for 
product for starting or encouraging different industries. Brick making, makin g 
of lime, leather industry, manufacture of bone-meal and poultry farming 
were those industries for which raw material was locally available. Black- 
smithy, carpentry and sisal fibre industry were traditional and the artisan 
shad developed his skills. Of the remaining industries such as soap making, 
masala powder, utensils making, manufacture of cement jalis, and aerated 
waters were based on demand and popular tastes. Industries like engi¬ 
neering workshops, saw-mills and foundry industry catered to the require¬ 
ments of the growing rural industries in terms of repairs, servicing and manu¬ 
facture of small tools and implements. 

8-33. Basis of Selection —-The main basis of selection of industries were 
to (a) maximise the use of local resources; (6) encourage industries which 
had a potential for employment; (c) improve skills of the unskilled workers 
in due course; (d) use of improved techniques of production and modern 
implements; (e) adoption of new methods to modernise industry; and 
(f) help integrated industrial development, 

8•34. To enable realisation of these objectives the Project authorities 
stipulated some conditions and exercised certain controls; (a) registration 
of small scale industrial units with the Directorate of Industries; (6) appro¬ 
ving industrial units requiring raw-materials in short supply; (c) ensuring 
that the new industry does not affect manually operated units; (d) allotting 
quota of imported scarce and controlled raw material; and ( e) maintaining 
a joint account for releasing sanctioned loans and reporting back on its utili¬ 
sation in about 3 months, 

8-35. Assistance received from the R.I.P. —While exercising these con¬ 
trols the Project authorities provided loans, assistance in technical matters 
and procuring raw material with a view to stimulating industrial growth. 

8’36. Distribution of Loms among Selected Industrial Establishments —* 
Loans formed a very important part of the R.I.P. budget. They constituted 
76% of the total expenditure in 1963-64, 49% in 1964-65 and 65% in 1965 -66. 
The Project authorities claim to have provided Rs. 55,500 to 43 recipients 
by way of loans in 1963-64, Rs. 1,20,300 to 25 applicants in 1964-65 and Rs, 
1,61,600 to 43 beneficiaries in 1965-66. The industries which were provi¬ 
ded with loans in 1963-64 include lime-making, leather goods, agricultural 
implements, brick making, soap, carpentry and smithy, fibre, wool and 
ceramics. A larger variety of industries like agarbathi, ready-made garments 
and manufacture of utensils came to be covered in 1964-65 while saw mills, 
preparation of cooled drinks, masala powder and poultry farming, benefited 
in 1965-66. 

8 *37. The trend of distribution of these loans indicates that the Project 
authorities were endeavouring not only to encourage new types of industries 
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but stabilise those which were in existence. According to the Project 
Office the break up of the loans for these purposes is giren below : 


Loans distributed 



Setting Im- 
up new proving 
industrial existing 
unite industrial 
establish¬ 
ments 


1963- 64 . 40% 60% 

1964- 05 . 49% 61% 

1966-60 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 52% 48% 


It is clear from the above that the Project Office assisted the existing 
industries and the organisation of new units on an even basis. But the in¬ 
dustry-wise distribution of loans according to the present survey of the 58 
selected industrial establishments, does not conform to this pattern. The 
Project authorities helped in the setting up of new industrial establishments. 
A loan of Rs. 2,11,000 was distributed among 40 newly established industrial 
units whilo only Rs. 65,500 was advanced to 17 out of the 18 existing units 
between 1963-64 and 1965-66. The remaining unit did not receive loan. 

8-38. Loans are issued by the R.I.P., the Zilla Parishad, the Community 
Development Blocks, the K&VI Board, the Cooperative and the Animal 
Husbandry Departments. The Cooperative Department issues loans for 
tools and equipment working capital, share capital loans, Department 
of Animal Husbandry for poultry development and the other agencies 
for industrial development. The rates of interest charged by the R.I.P. 
and the K&VI Board are 2£% to 3% co'tipare favourably with the rest 
which range from 3% to 8|% but the method and conditions under which 
these loans are granted differ considerably. 

8*39. Purpose of loans —An analysis of the 57 selected industries which 
reoeived loan indicates the following purposes for which loans advanced 
by the Project authorities were utilised. 


81. No. 


Purpose of loan 


Amount 

utilised 

during 

1903-64 

to 

1965-00 


1. Setting up industry 

, * 

. . 

. , t * 


88,505 

2. Working capital 

, . 

. . 

. . « • 


32,550 

3. Purohaae of maohinery 

, • 

, . 

. , 

* 4 

42,000 

4. Construction of shed .. 

, , 

. , 

. . , , 


25,000 

6. Other* 

* * 

’ * 

Total 

— 

3,000 

1,91,055 
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It is clear from the table on pre-page that the selected industries, 
by and large, utilised their loans for. productive purposes. But a comparison 
of these figures with the total amount of loans indicates a total unaccounted 
amount of Rs. 75,455 or about 28% of the total. About 33% of the total loan 
amount issued was utilised for setting up different industries while 16% was 
spent on the purchase of machinery. A gradual increase in the amounts 
utilised during the three years is noticeable. Another interesting observa¬ 
tion is that from among the industries, which received loans out of the 
selected 58 industries, the loan amount in 14 cases, was more than the owned 
funds invested while in two cases it was equal. In 5 cases the loan was less 
than the owned funds and in another five, these loans were not supplemented 
by owned funds of the industrial establishments. 

8 • 40. Repayment of Loans —Repayment of loans was governed by the State 
Aid to Industries Rules. The repayment was not regular at least in some 
cases and the recovery which was Rs. 11,882 in 1964-65, and Rs. 8,171 in 1965-66 
bears testimony to it. 10 out of the 26 industrial establishments from which 
repayment was due did not repay. 

8-41. It was the experience of the Project officials that loans were sanc¬ 
tioned and disbursed to the applicants mainly in the last quarter of the finan¬ 
cial year as may be found in the following table. 


SI Year Amount Amount of loan l’eroent- 

No. of loan distributed age of 

allotted during loan 

for ---distri- 





distri¬ 

bution 

the year 

in March 

huted 

in 

Mareh 

1. 

1963—64 . 


75,000 

55,600 

55,500 

100% 

2. 

1964—66 . 

• 

.. 2,00,000 

1,20,300 

99,849 

83% 

3. 

1965—66 . 

« . . 

.. 1,68,600 

1,61,600 

1,05,040 

65% 


The rush of expenditure in the month of March is attributed to the fol¬ 
lowing reasons: 

1. Applications for loans were submitted to the Project authorities through 
the Panchayat Samithis. In most cases, these applications had to be referred 
back to the Samithis for clearing certain omissions or for obtaining more detailed 
information. 

2. Loans were granted under the State Aid to Industries Rules on tjie 
basis of security offered. Certificates pertaining to valuation of property 
and machinery, non-encumbrance and solvency certificates from the Revenue 
authorities, valuation of building from Executive Engineer and registration 
of bonds and deeds were necessary before the loans were granted. The RIP 
office also prepared an investigation report as per prescribed proforma. There 
“were many procedural delays involved in securing these certificates and reports 
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from the KIP office, the Block, the Revenue Department and others before a 
loan was actually disbursed. A time limit should be fixed for these items* 
to expedite work. 

3. Delays also occurred in obtaining necessary information from the 
applicant and it was found that he was not always prompt in clarifying issues 
or supplying information. There is great need to overcome these problems 
as the provision of loans is important for quickening the pace of rural indus¬ 
trialisation. 

8-42. A Block-wise analysis of the distribution of loans reveals an emphasis 
on one or two areas only. Out of a total loan of Rs. 3,37,400 a sum of Rs. 
1,86,800 was advanced in Sangmner Block and Rs. 81,400 in Akola Block during 
1964-65 to 1965-66. The remaining sum of Rs. 69,200 was disbursed in 
Shrigonda and Pamer Blocks during the same period. 

8-43. The provision of loan to Sangamner Block on a liberal scale and to 
Akola Block on a little less liberal scale compared to the remaining two Blocks 
is likely to affect balanced rural industrialisation unless this assistance is 
justified by a greater concentration of entrepreneurial talent, labour and natural 
resources. This emphasis may not find substantial sunnort in the Survey 
Report of the Project. 

8*44. The Project Officer and his staff provided technical as,....:ance 
to the extent they could. Use of frame-looms; wool spinning charkhas with 
ball bearings and improved lime kilns were suggested to those engaged in 
weaving wool spinning and lime making respectively. The Project authorities 
also noted as a liaison to ensure the utilisation of local raw material like sisal 
fibre, raw wool and lime stone and for developing human skills in weaving* 
tanning carpentry and brick-making. Problems of technical nature concern¬ 
ing these industries were referred to Small Industries Service Institute, Small 
Industries Research Institute, Diectorate of Fibre Industries, Dharwar etc., 
for competent advice. 

8 • 45. Procurement of raw material —Many of the existing industries otnained 
their raw materials directly from the opeD market. Wood and timber needed 
for carpentry and saw-mills were obtained locally or from adjacent areas. 
Similarly, leather, sisal fibre, wool, lime, coal, cloth and poultry feed were 
secured locally. The Project office did not make any effort for arranging 
supplies of these items. . Industries like utensil making, cement pipes, soap 
making, aerated waters, and ‘agarbatti’ making required scarce or controlled 
raw materials. The Project Officer forwarded applications for raw materials 
like zinc, copper plates and perfumery compounds, for scrutiny and allotment 
by the District Industries Officer, the District Collector or the Regional Deputy 
Director of Industries. The Project area received a special quota of non-fer¬ 
rous metals but later this was discontinued. Applicants from the Project, 
area had to follow the normal departmental procedure. Consequently 4 
out of 58 industrial units selected for detailed study were recommended for 
allotment of raw materials in 1963-64 and 1965-66 while in 1964-65 none was 
recommended. 
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8-46. Marketing of Products —Most of the industries of the Project area 
marketed their products locally. The weekly markets which were organised 
in end around Sangamner, found customers for agricultural implements, bul¬ 
lock carts and their parts, ropes made of sisal fibre and utensils. Soap and 
leather goods were also marketed without difficulty. Kumbalis which were 
produced by local weavers were purchased by traders from Bombay while 
cement pipes were marketed in adjacent areas. 

8 *47. The 25 selected artisans produced goods worth Rs. 86,455 and 
Rs. 1,05,165 in the years 1964-65 and 1965-66 respectively. The value of goods 
marketed during these years was Rs. 84,465 and Rs. 1,01,920. In other words 
the artisans were able to market more than 90 per cent of their goods without 
difficulty. Besides, the local demand for goods and services was also on the 
increase and this was reflected not only in the value of goods but also in the in¬ 
creasing value of services which stood at Rs. 16,862 in 1965-66 compared to 
Rs. 14,541 in 1964-65. Thus the trend of marketing of the artisan was highly 
individualist and independent. Despite this the Project Officer endeavoured 
to secure approval of the locally produced agricultural implements by the 
Agricultural Department of the Z.P. to enable those engaged in the production 
of these implements to execute orders from the Z.P. Similar efforts at securing 
orders for manufacturing machine parts for medium and large industries at 
Poona were made by the Project authorities with a view to keeping the local 
workshops fully engaged. 

8-48. Even the local market could not absorb all the products of all 
the industries. Industries connected with the production of electrical instru¬ 
ments, making of sisal ropes through the use of automatic machinery and 
those engaged in producing light engineering products depended on the outside 
market. So the Project authorities thought of entering into correspondence 
with a workshop in Bombay for securing orders for the Project area. The 
Small Industries Service Institute, Bombay was requested to consider opening 
of depot.s.in the Project area with a view to stimulating marketing of the diffe¬ 
rent goods produced locally. 

8*49. Hire Purchase of Machinery —Most of the industrial establishments 
of the project area operate manually. So the need for installing machinery 
arose only in a few cases. The machinery was purchased by these few on 
cash payment as very few had knowledge of the available hire-purchase faci¬ 
lities. Even those who knew them preferred to purchase machinery in. 
the open market as they could secure machinery of their choice promptly. 
The Project authorities, however, approached the Maharashtra Small Industries 
Development Corporation for securing a tenate processing plant, an ice plant 
and machinery required for making sisal ropes and readymade garments. The 
machinery remains to be received. 

8'50. Study Tours —The Project authorities conducted a study tour im 
1964-65 and 1965-66. In 1964-65, seven artisans and in 1965-66, 10 turners 
10 carpenters and 7 lime workers were taken on a study tour of industries, 
located in Bombay, Poona. Satara, Sangli and Kolhapur. 
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8*51. Growth of Industrial Establishment —There were 58 industrial 
establishments which received assistance from the RIP till 1965-66. Of them 
5 did not start functioning, and in 5 cases no data pertaining to investment 
were available. Of the remaining, 18 units were in existence even before the 
initiation of the project. 1 started in 1962-63, 2 started in 1963-64, 11 in 

1964- 65 and 16 in 1965-66. All these except one were individual establish¬ 
ments. The only establishment which was running on partnership basis was 
a poultry farm. Of the 53 entrepreneurs who could be contacted, 48 entre¬ 
preneurs belonged to the Project area and five from outside the project area. 
This may be attributed to the easy availability of financial aid, raw material 
and better chances of securing scarce raw material. 

8-52. Investment —The total investment of these 48 industries in the 
initial year of establishment amounted to Rs. 1,88,805. Of this amount, 
the own sources covered a sum of Rs. 1,11,755 and the rest formed loan. In 

1965- 66, the loan amount increased to Rs. 2,66,500 out of a total investment 
of Rs. 3,99,279. It may thus be observed that the proportion of loan in¬ 
creased from 41 per cent to 45 per cent. But even this does not give a complete 
picture of the role played by loans unless it is made clear that none of the 20 
industrial establishments which were started prior to the RIP had reported 
as having borrowed funds in the initial year of their establishment. So the 
entire loan amount indicated above pertains to the Project period. Compared 
to this, the investment of own funds, of the industrial units to the total had 
declined. It may, however, be observed that the investment in the units 
started prior to the Project, was only Rs. 10,500 or about 5 per cent of the 
total investment. It increased to Rs. 38,749 or about 16 per cent of the total 
in 1965-66 with the help of Rs. 9,475 received as loan from the Project autho¬ 
rities. Assistance from the Project was received by the manufacturers of 
aerated waters, utensils lime and blacksmiths and carpenters. Substantial 
investment has also made by an engineering workshop. Among the newly 
established industries there were heavy investments in saw-mills, poultry 
farming and manufacture of exercise books. 

8-53. Employment —There were very few industries which had a potential 
for employment. Brick and lime, leather goods, carpentry, blacksmithy 
and wool industry were the types of industries which provided scope for em¬ 
ployment. The bulk of the Establishments existing prior to the Project 
pertain to these types and so they were able to provide employment to 91 
persons out of a total of 165 who were employed by the 48 industrial establish¬ 
ments. Thus the contribution of the 18 old establishments 
is about 55 per cent, and this indicates that the sucoess attending upon 
the efforts of the Project authorities in creating employment has been less 
than significant. The investment per worker by these 18 units works out to 
Rs, 425 compared to the average investment of Rs. 2,420. This indicates 
a premium on capital intensive industries. The need for some rethinking 
as an employment-oriented approach is called for. 

8-54. The impact of the Project in creating employment has been very 
insignificant. "While the 18 industries existing prior to the Project were 
responsible for employing 55 per cent of those employed in all the industries 
in 1965-66, the industries which were set up during the Projeot period accounted 
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for the rest. Most of the unskilled workers may be found in the few labour- 
intensive industries started earlier to the project. 

8-55. An analysis of 57 selected workers indicates that 63 per cent 
of them consist of unskilled workers and 23 per cent skilled workers before get¬ 
ting employed. The others had miscellaneous other types of background. 
The proportion of the skilled workers has now increased to 36 per cent. 56 
out of the 57 workers have now full-time employment. Of them 33 or 56 
per cent are occupied continuously and only 23 or 41 per cent have worked 
during some seasons. 75 per cent of the workers are earning Rs. 50 and above 
and so 62 per cent feel that their wage is higher now than it was while about 
23 per cent consider their present wage is equal to what they were drawing 
earlier. This wage forms the main source of income in about 63 per cent 
of the worker and in 33 per cent it substantially augments their income. 
This may explain why 70 per cent of the 27 workers who have immigrated 
to the Project area have done so on a permanent basis. 19 per cent of the 
household workers and 29 per cent of the workers on wage employment who 
are reported by the 48 industries are female workers. 16 per cent of the 57 
workers who have been contacted are female workers of whom a third belong 
to the scheduled castes. 25% cf the male worker also belong to the scheduled 
castes. Thus, in all, 26% of the workers who secured employment belong to 
the scheduled castes but most of them arc engaged in occupations like 
tanning, leather industry, and manufacture of bricks and lime. 

8-56. Production —~The selected industrial establishments were actually- 
engaged in production during one or more years of the Project period. There 
were 19 industrial establishments which, were engaged in producing goods and 
rendering services in 1962-63. There were 20 such industries in 1963-64; 
25 in 1964-65 ; and 39 in 1965-66. The value of the raw material used, goods 
and services produced by them is as follows : - 


SI. Year 
No. 


Value of raw 
material used 



Estt. 


aotually 

using 


raw 


material 


Value of 
goods 
produced 
Total 


Vale of 
services 


Value of Percent - 
goods and age of 
services increase 
per in the 

establish- total 
ment Value of 

(Rs.) goods 
and 

services 

over 


(Rs.) 1962—63 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 . 

1962—63 

80854 

4256 

100214 

5600 

6569 


2. 

1963—64 

83838 

4192 

111096 

7586 

5934 

112% 

3. 

1964—65 

118300 

5143 

143466 

13017 

6259 

148% 

4. 

1966—66 

161388 

4452 

199192 

33842 

5976 

220% 


It may be seen from the above that though the value of goods and ser¬ 
vices per establishment had indicated a decline in 1965-66 the tempo of in¬ 
dustrial activity and the value of goods and services increased considerably 
during the Project period. 
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8-57. Training Programme —The Rural Industries Project does not have 
a training centre of its own. It did, however, endeavour to start a Common 
Facility Centre in various trades. It initiated a section in 1963-64 and incurred 
an expenditure of Rs. 10,426 till 1965-66 on machinery. The Z.P. undertook 
construction work for one centre. But no teaching staff was sanctioned till 
1965-66 because of the National Emergency but a supervisor was appointed 
in June, 1966. Thus though the Project authorities planned to establish 
one common facility centre in carpentry and smithy, 3 in wool weaving, 
5 in sisal fibre, 3 in lime making and one in leather goods, they could not start 
any till now. 

8 • 58. The Project authorities deputed one candidate in 1963-64, 33 in 1964- 
65 and 22 in 1965-66 for training in workshop trades, food preservations, 
»oap making, glass belowing, rope making etc. in institutions like the Small 
Industries Research Institute, Poona. Besides training was also provided 
in automobile repairs, blaobsmithy and carpentry through the mobile vans 
of the SISI. Forty persons benefited from thi3 in 1964-65 and 146 in 1965-66. 

8-59. There are 12 training centres which are run by Blocks. Of them 
4 impart training in tailoring, 2 in leather working and one each in wool industry, 
fibre work, rope making, pottery, dyeing and printing, and oarpentry-cum- 
black smithy. Six of them aTe located in the Sanganner Block, five in the 
Shrigonda Block and the remaining one in the Parner Block. All these contres 
were started on or after 1963-64. 

8-60. The duration of training is 12 months in all but four centres. 
The training course in the Carpentry-Smithy School runs to 18 months while 
in the Pottery and the Rope Making Centres, and the Mobile Mahila Tailoring 
School of the Shrigonda Block, the duration of the courses is 6, 4 and 3 months 
respectively. It is also felt that the duration of the training should be increased 
from 8 months to 12 months and that the candidates for whom the trade is 
not their traditional occupation, more opportunities should be given for practi¬ 
cally handling the different items of the trade as this gives them experience 
and confidence. This view of the trainees is confirmed by the Instructors. 

8*61. Provision of Stipends —The RIP provided Rs. 75 per candidate 
deputed for training and had incurred an expenditure of Rs. 75 in 1963-64, 
Rs. 10,873 in 1964-65 and Rs. 20,622-in 1965-66 on this item. The Block 
agency paid Rs. 20 per candidate to the stipulated maximum capacity of about 
15 trainees. The Dyeing and Printing Centre and the Wool Industry Training 
Centre paid Rs. 25 per trainee. 

8*62. Out of 27 selected trainees 24 received a stipend of Rs. 20 while 
only 1 received Rs. 25 for training in dyeing and printing. Two persons 
did not receive any stipend because the Block agency was not bound to pay 
the trainees who were in excess of the prescribed capaoity of the Centre. Tailor¬ 
ing, leather work, fibre work, and wool weaving attracted the bulk of the 
trainees. A similar analysis of 10 selected artisans shows that only one 
received a stipend of Rs. 75 in wool weaving. The recipients felt that the 
stipend was paid regularly. 
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8 • 63. The instructors of the training centres considered that 50 per cent 
to 80 percent of the selected candidates evinced interest in the training but 
suggested that the stipend given was inadequate and should be increased 
considerably. In some trades like wool weaving carpentry and smithy, ade¬ 
quate number of candidates could not be selected as the stipend was not 
attractive. 

8 • 64. Procedure for Selection —1'he Project authorities sponsored candidates 
for training in consultation with the Panchayat Samitis. Prospective entre¬ 
preneurs or artisans were selected for training on the basis of prescribed proce¬ 
dure. 

8*65. Analysis of Trainees —An analysis of the selected trainees indicates 
that 16 out of the 27 fall in the age group of 15 years to 19 years. Of the 
remaining, 4 are below 15 years and 3 above 25 years. It may also be observed 
that all the candidates except 4 have educational qualifications varying between 
standard II and standard VIII while only 9 have some experience or training. 
Pottery, leather work and fibre work attracted 11 candidates, who have these 
training as their traditional occupations. Tailoring, wool weaving, dyeing 
and printing have been chosen by the rest. 

8*66. Follow Up —The Project authorities have assisted the trainees and 
artisans by providing employment, loans and subsidised supply of tools and 
equipment. Though the assistance on these lines was not significant, it 
certainly is an effort in the right direction. 

8-67. Employment —Efforts to provide employment to those who were 
deputed for training in reputed institutions did not present a difficult problem 
as the number of persons who had completed their training was not significant. 
21 persons out of those 35 who were trained were absorbed in the trade in which 
they received training. These trades cover wool weaving, workshop trades, 
fibre industry, food preservation and leather industries. 10 more could secure 
employment in other trades. 

8-68. Provision of employment to those who had received training in 
Samiti Training Centres were not equally encouraging. Of the 271 persons 
who had completed training since 1963-64 only 128 secured employment 
in the same trade in which they received their training and 13 more in other 
trades. 

8*69. Provision of employment thus helped those who received training 
in different trades. But employment in trades other than the trade in which 
the candidate reoeived training and those who were unemployed indicates 
wastage which becomes unavoidable if the training programme is not closely 
related to the growth of the industry and its requirements. Though only 
9 out of 27 trainees expressed themselves in favour of securing employment 
on the basis of training, the same tendency among others cannot be ruled out 
as 12 persons took up training for acquiring better skills, and the rest for 
increasing their income through independent work. The Project had started 
providing loans to artisans to facilitate use of improve tools and increas 6 
in production. Thirteen artisans received loans in 1963-64, 4 in 1964-6g 
and 8 in 1965-66. Twelve of these artisans got Bs. 500 and 7 more receive ^ 
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Its. ] ,000 each. The remaining few borrowed amounts ranging from Its. 1,200 
to Its. 4,000. It must be said to the credit of the artisans that the bulk of 
the total loan amount were used for productive purposes. Of the total loan 
41 per cent was utilised for either purchasing or hiring tools and equipment, 
and 55 per cent for raw material. Only 4 per cent was thus utilised for 
domestic purposes. This kind of utilisation amply justifies the confidence 
reposed in the artisan in respect of his efforts in improving skills and production 
and this trend should be. encouraged. Besides, the Project authorities did. 
well to make a beginning in providing subsidised supply of improved imple¬ 
ments. This programme is particularly necessary as a follow-up measure 
for those completing training since the trainee will look to the Project authorities 
for employment if he is not encouraged to work independently. 

8-TO. Conclusions and Issues for Consideration —.The Project area is 
backward turd scarcity affected. The only place electrified is Sangamner, 
the Project Headquarters. Hence the Project authorities might have allowed 
the growth of industry in and around the Sangamner Block and so the disburse¬ 
ment of loans indicates an emphasis on this Block. 

8*71. The survey of the Project yielded useful information but the limita¬ 
tions of time and the quickness with which it had to be conducted restricted 
its usefulness. These limitations make the suggestions of, the report with 
particular reference to places where the proposed industries are to be set up, 
very much open to criticism as they tend to favour location without adequate 
and thorough investigation. Besides, an effort should have been made to 
assess the total working force available and schemes formulated to encourage 
those industries which are employment oriented. 

8*72. The industries which were assisted by the Project authorities were 
able to generate very few employment opportunities as they tended to become 
capital intensive. While the growth of capital Intensive industries may 
not be avoided, there is need to examine the possibilities of giving preference 
to those industries which arc likely to absorb more labour. 

8*73. The Project authorities could not initiate training programmes, 
except in a small way because of reasons like the National Emergency 
and economy cuts. There is need for relaxing these restrictions to enable 
the project authorities to implement this programme fully. Emphasis needs 
to be placed on integrating the training programmes of different agencies 
and relating them to the growth of the industry and its requirements, if wastage 
in terms of employment of ex-trainees in trades other than those in which 
training was given or their unemployment is to be avoided. 

8*74. More artisans and industries should be provided with loans than, 
had been done till now since the productive- utilisation of these loans justifies 
such an approach. Despite this, the Project authorities would do wall to be 
vigilant over the utilisation of loans since repayment of loans has neither 
been regular nor adequate. 

8*75. Procedural delays in respect of the issue of certificates of valuations 
non-encumbrance and solvency of the loanees by the concerned departments 
like the Revenue and P.W.D., have resulted in a heavy disbursements of loans. 
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in the last quarter of each financial year. This is neither proper nor justified. 
The possibility of fixing proper or justified limit for the issue of these certificates 
merits examination as this will enable the Project authorities to avoid the 
rush of expenditure. 

8-76. The research institutions would do well in accepting, examining 
and providing solutions to technical problems not only expeditiously but 
also giving consideration to the profitability of techniques, competitiveness 
of the product and economics involved in their proposed solutions. The 
experience has so far, been that though some of the solutions were good in 
themselves they were neither suitable nor economical to the entrepreneur. 

fr-77. The flow of information has till now been from the entrepreneurs 
to the research stations. The research stations should also disseminate the 
results of their research and publicise cases of successful adoption of the newly 
evolved techniques, processes and products for the benefit of those interested 
in them. 

8-78. Similar flow of information is necessary from the different agencies 
which are operating in the Project area. Information on pertaining to allot¬ 
ments, expenditure, Project activities and achievements should flow from the 
Project to the other agencies and vice-versa. 


M/B(D)49PC—12 



Appendix I 


Powers Delegated to Project Advisory Committee 


5 . 


6 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


To sanotion individual schemes 
of the programme 

Financial 

Up to Rs. 50,000/- subject to 
budget provision and approval 
of Ministerial Committee. 

To sanotion finanoi&l assistance 
under State Aid to Industries Act 

Do. 

Above Rs. 2,000/- and upto 
Rs. 10,000/- in each case subject 
to budget provision. 

Sanotion of works 

Do. 

Up to Rs. 25,000/- per scheme for 
construction of building etc. 

Purchase of machinery and mate¬ 
rials 

Do. 

Up to Rs, 25,000/- without 

reference to Centra] Stores 
Purohase Organisation but 

subject to the procedure of 

inviting tenders etc. being 
followed i n vari ably. 

Purohase of raw material for 
training, production and co- 

Do. 

Up to Rs. 16,000/- at a time 
subjeot to budget provision. 

mmon Service Facility Centre. 

Disposal of finished goods Trai¬ 
ning Centre 

Do. 

Up to extent of 50% losses on 
the book value after ascertaining 
that the losses are not due to 
the negligence of any Govt, 
servant. 

Disposal of finished goods pro¬ 
duction Centre. 

Do. 

Up to 25% below the selling 
values of the production, item- 
wise after ascertaining that the 
losses are not due to negligence 
of Government servant in 
charge of the production oentre. 

Powrs delegated to 

Ministerial 

Committee 

To give administrative and finan- 

Financial 

Unlimited. 

oial approval to schemes. 

Sanotion of works. 

Do. 

Up to Rs. 50,000/- per scheme 
for construction of building 
eto. 

Purchase of raw materials for 
training cum-production and 

Do. 

Up to Rs. 1,00,000/- at a time 
subjeot to budget provision. 

oommon service facility centres. 

Disposal of finished goods Training 
Centre. 

Do. 

To the full extent, without limit 
for losses. 

Disposal of finished goods pro¬ 
duction Centre. 

Do. 

To the full extent after getting 
sufficient and convincing reasons 
for the losses and ascertaining 
that the reasons are not on 


account of negligence of Govt, 
servant in charge of the Pro¬ 
duction Centre. A certificate tt 
the above effect be given by 
die Assistant Director of Indus¬ 
tries (Rural Industries Pro¬ 
jects). 
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Industries suggested by the Survey Report 


81. Industry Location 

No. 

12 3 


Major — 

1. Cement Factory .. .. .. .. .. Akola, Bhaiawani. 

2. Solvent Extraction Plant .. .. ,. .. Sangamner. 

3. Sugar Factory .. ,. .. .. .. 


Small — 


4. Fruit Canning .. 

5. Ginning Pressing 

6. Oil Mills 

7. Manufacture of Gunny bags 

8. Mixed fertiliser and bone meal 

9. Cement Pipes and Tiles 

10. Pharmaceuticals 

11. Starch production 

12. Brush making 

13. Agricultural Implements 

14. Spare parts of machinery and hardware 

15. Surgical and Soientifio instruments 

16. Automobile spare parts .. 

17. Soap making .. 

18. Leather sport goods 


Cottage .— 


19. Fibre ropes 

20. Chrome tanning 

21. Leather goods .. 

22. Hand made paper 

23. Oil ghanies 

24. Army blankets 

25. Agricultural Implements 
26- Lime Kilns 


Others 


27. Sheep breeding and Wool weaving 

28. Fibre plantation 

29. Collection of local raw material like bones, wool etc. 
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.. Nimon Akola, Bhala¬ 
wani. 

,. Sukur, Pamer, 
Shrigonda. 

.. Ashvi, Kunhure. 

.. Shrigonda Sanga¬ 
mner, Akoia, Bajur. 

.. Parner, Sangamner 
Visapur. 

.. Nimon, Akola. 

.. Parner. 

.. Sangmner. 

.. Parner, Shrigonda. 

.. Sangamner, Akola. 

.. Sangamner. 

.. Shrigonda, Sangam¬ 
ner- 


Alkuti. Takali, Shri¬ 
gonda. 

Akola, Bajur, Kotul 
Nighoj, Alkuti, 
Shrigonda. 


.. Throughout. 

.. Wadgaon Pan. 
.. Akola. 
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RURAL INDUSTRIES PROJECT (UTTAR PRADESH) 

9*1. Introduction —The idea of Rural Industries was not entirely new 
for Uttar Pradesh. As early as 1956-57, the State had started a Pilot Project 
for rural industries at Deoband of Saharanpur district. The objective of that 
Pilot Project was to evolve effective techniques, methods and programmes 
which could bo extended progressively to other rural areas, having much 
incidence of unemployment and under-employment. The objectives of the 
Deoband Pilot Project were, however, not fulfilled and the State Director 
of Industries was not very hopeful of the results of other similar projects in 
the State. 

9-2. iState level set up for RIP —Under the R.I.P.C. scheme the Government 
of India allotted five Rural Industries Projects to the State. The State Govern¬ 
ment constituted a State Advisory Committee with the State Chief Minister 
as its Chairman. All departments like Industries, Power, Cooperation and 
Animal Husbandry which were connected with the development of the area 
were represented in the Committee. Initially this Committee was asked 
to select areas for the location of R.I. Projects and to suggest a programme 
of development for implementation in the selected areas. The five areas 
finally selected were: (a) Deoband in Saharanpur district (b) Phulpur in Allaha¬ 
bad district (c) Ghazipur Sadar of Gkazipur district (d) Mauranipur in Jhansi 
district (e) and Tarikhet in Almora district. In order to get an idea of the 
industries that could be started in the Project area, the Government of Uttar 
Pradesh, at the instance of R.I.P.C., decided to conduct a survey of the project 
area. Accordingly a survey team was constituted for each Project with the 
Planning-cum-Survey Officer of the respective Projects and two technical 
assistants to assess local needs, resources and present level of development 
in the area. This information was to be used for formulation of a working 
programme for the development of a cooperative agro-industrial economy in 
the area. When the selection of areas for the location of tho R.I. Projects 
was completed tho functions of the State Advisory Committee underwent a 
change. It was asked to approve the plans of each project and periodically 
review their progress. 

9-3. At the Project level, a Project Advisory Committee was constituted 
for each of the R.I. Projects with all the Pramukhs of the constituent Blocks 
in the Project area and the Adyaksha of the Zilla Parishad as members. Other 
non-official members of the Committee were the Chairman of the Cooperative 
Union, two representatives from the cooperative sector including Industrial 
Cooperatives and five other non-officials nominated by the Government on 
the basis of their experience and constructive contribution in the field of 
social welfare in the area. The main functions of Project Advisory Committee 
are:— 

(i) To lay down programmes for industrial development of the area, 
(u) To frame programmes for approval by the State Advisory Commi¬ 
ttee. 

These committees are mainly advisory bodies without any financial and 
administrative powers. The Project Advisory Committee examines all the 
schemes proposed for implementation. After its approval, the schemes are 
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submitted to the Director of Industries for technical and administrative 
sanction. They are then routed through the Department of Industries and 
the State Advisory Committee to the R.I.P.C. The R.I.P.C. examines them 
and forwards its suggestions to the Department of Industries which in turn 
sends it back to the Project Officers for implementation. 

9'4. At the State level the R.I.P. Programme is implemented by the 
Industries Department. A Deputy Secretary of the Department of Industries 
is incharge of R.I.P, Programme. The Director of Industries considers pro¬ 
posals in respect of each of the Projects and accords administrative and 
financial sanction in consultation with the Finance Department. In the 
Directorate, a Joint Director assisted by a Planning Officer (R.I.P.) was 
incharge of R.I.P. Programme, At the Project level there is a Project Execu¬ 
tive Officer for each of the Rural Industries Projects. He is assisted by a 
Planning -cum-Survey Officer and technical assistants. 

9-5. It has been the experience that the schemes which are placed for 
approval by the Project authorities are some times rejected or pruned indis¬ 
criminately in this process. The Department of Industries also sanctions 
schemes in part which makes implementation very difficult. For instanoe, 
in the Tarikhet Project, the scheme of Community Facility Workshop was 
approved without according sanction for the construction of a building for 
the Workshop. Even the essential working staff like operators, technicians 
etc., were not sanctioned. In the absence of these the programme could 
not be made a success. 

9-6. Delegation of Powers —For impla nenting the rural industries pro¬ 
gramme in the selected R.I.P. areas, it has been proposed by the Government 
to delegate certain financial powers to the State and Project Level Advisory 
Committees. However, this did not materialise because such delegation of 
powers was against the provision of articles 154,166 and 266(3) of the Constitu¬ 
tion of India. The R.I.P.C. of the Planning Commission suggested to the 
State Govern: nent to constitute at all levels small executive committees with 
officers only so that they could exercise the executive powers of the Government 
and facilitate effective implementation of the programme. Such committees 
have, however, not been constituted so far. 

9-7. The term of the Advisory Committees constituted earlier expired 
on March 31, 1966 and the question of reconstituting them is under consider¬ 
ation. After their reconstitution, formation of a small Executive Committee 
is likely to be done. The Department of Industries has suggested to the Directo¬ 
rate that instead of giving powers to the Executive Committee, it may be 
better if they are given to individual officers as such committees would seldom 
meet and cannot carry on the work expeditiously. The powers can therefore, 
be better exercised by the Commissioner rather than a Project Executive 
Committee. At the State Level, .such powers can be better exercised by the 
Industries Secretary or the Deputy Secretary dealing with the Projects. 

9-8. The next higher authority above the Project Officer to sanction 
schemes of the R.I.P. areas is the Divisional Commissioner, The Commi¬ 
ssioners were empowered to sanction loans upto Rs. 10,000 till September, 
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1966. They have now been authorised to sanction oans upto Its. 26,000. 
The Director of Industries has to be approached for amounts beyond Rs. 26,000. 

9-9. The loan amounts sanctioned by higher authorities were drawn and 
disbursed by the Project Officers till September, 1966. But now they are to b» 
drawn and disbursed by the District Magistrates concerned. This change is 
regarded as a procedural defect and may be unhelpful to beneficiaries. They 
will now have to go to the District Headquarters to obtain disbursement of 
loans whereas in the earlier period they had only to go to the Project Head¬ 
quarters. 

9'10. Selected Project —The selected Project, Tarikhet is located in the 
Almora district of the Kumaon Division of Uttar Pradesh. It lies within the 
Himalayan system at an altitude of 2500' to 9000' above sea level. It covers an 
area of about5,495 square miles with a population of 7,72,896 (1961 census). 
Almora district was selected for the location of Rural Industries Project be¬ 
cause of (i) considerable unemployment, (if) existence of potential resources 
that could be tapped, (Hi) abundance of forest resources in the areas and (in) 
the existence of a craft training centre within the area. 

9-11. The Rural Industries Project (hereafter R.I.P.) Tarikhet, comprises 
the development blocks of Tarikhet, Hawalbagh, Bhibiasen and Dwarahat 
with a population of 1,69,546 and extending over an area of 431*37 sq. miles. 
The area is served by 1464 Kins, of roads and is connected to the District Head¬ 
quarters and other areas by road only. 

9*12. The survey report has suggested an intensification and extension of 
horticulture and herb cultivation, exploitation of forest produce like timber, 
resin and turpentine and provision of electricity for stimulating industrial 
growth. The need for encouraging cooperatives and measures to provide supple¬ 
mentary income to artisans has also been emphasised. It has also suggested 
introduction or expansion of programmes covering (i) Craftsmen’s Reorienta¬ 
tion Mobile Classes Scheme in Carpentry and Smithy (2) Mobile Coopera¬ 
tive Training Scheme, (3) Common, Facility Centres and (4) Grant for Tech¬ 
nical Training outside the district with a view to providing training and ex¬ 
perience to artisans in handling improved tools and equipment. 

9-13. While these programmes contribute to the skills of the artisans and 
train workers in new trades, schemes pertaining to (1) subsidy for Fixed Capital 
and Managerial Assistance, (2) loan for revival, introduction and expasion of 
industrial units and (3) incentives to s?nall scale entrepreneurs and coopera¬ 
tives for setting up industrial units have also been fomulated for promoting 
industrialisation. Besides, the survey report suggested provision of incentives 
to help marketing of products to industrial units. 

9*14. On the basis of the above schemes the survey report has suggested 
introdution of new chemical and mechanical industries like fruit preservation, 
plastic products, lozenges and lemon drops, varnishes, ink powder, bone meal, 
aluminiueaum utensils, wirenails etc. Revival and expansion of manufa cture of 
woollen fabrics, pine tar, hand made paper, resin and turpentine and phar- 
maceauticals and other mechanical and village industries have also been sugges¬ 
ted. The survey did not examine industrial structure, economics of production 
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and marketing proble ns. Adequate attention was not given to resource based 
industries like saw-mills and furniture making while training programmes and 
demand-based industries received more emphasis. 

9-15. Programme of R.I.P. — The R.I.P. programme is a distinct and 
separate scheme with separate resources. The programme is run independently 
and its plans have not been integrated with the Block and District Plans. 
It is only the programme of the State Department of Industries that has been 
integrated and put under the Project Officers in the R.I.P, area. 

9-16. The distinctive features of the R.I.P. programme are that; (i) it 
advances industrial loan upto 11 years while the Departmental loans are only 
for 7 years, (ii) the Depart?nent has under its training scheme, usual trades like 
carpentry, smithy, tailoring etc., while the R.I.P. has included Plastic goods 
also and (in) the starting of a Common Facility Centre. The Project authorities 
have also taken up schemes for the settlement of retiring soldiers. 

9-17. Besides the R.I.P., the other agencies operating in the Project area 
for rural industrialisation are: (a) the Industries Department of the U.P. 
Government (b) the Planning Department (c) Directorate of Fruit Utilisation 
and Horticulture Department (d) the State Apiarist Department (e) Khadi 
and Village Industries Board (f) and the Forest Department. All these agencies 
are working independently of the R.I.P. and the much needed cooperation 
and integrated programme of action is lacking. 

9 • 18. Coordination with other Departments —As the Department of Industries 
is the only department concerned with the running of the R.I.P. programme, 
the problem of coordination is not significant. At the Project level, it is the 
Project Officer who coordinates the work of all the staff of the Department of 
Industries posted in the Project area whether directly under him or under the 
Block Development Officers. At the State level, it is the Director of Industries 
who coordinates the work of the technical, financial and administrative offioers 
concerned with the R.I.P. Programme in the Directorate. 

9 • 19. Except the block Development Officers, all other departments/agen- 
cies like, the Khadi Board, the Directorate of Fruit Utilisation, and the State 
Apiarist are woking independently of the R.I.P. in the field of rural industrialisa¬ 
tion. However, the Block Development Officers in the Project area, have been 
placed under the Project Officer for matters concerning Rural Industries. 
The Assistant Development Officers (Industries) of the Blocks work under the 
technical guidance of their respective Project Officers. 

9*20. Association of Democratic Institutions —Instructions and directives 
leave being issued from time to time to involve fully democratic institutions like 
Panchayat Samitis and Zilla Parishads in the formulation of policies and pre¬ 
paration of plans for rural industrialisation but in practice such consultations 
have been merely formal. 

9 *21. Though direct active participation of democratic institutions was 
not achieved, non-official participation was achieved through the medium of the 
Project Advisory Committees. All the Panchayat Samitiy Pramukhs of the 
constituent Blocks of a Project and Secretary of the Zilla Parishad are members 
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of this committee. The extent of participation of the representatives of 
democratic institutions even in the committee meetings, is far from satisfactory. 

9*22. Source of Finance and Expenditure —The only source of finance to 
the R.I, Projects is the nucleus fund of Rs. 20 lakhs provided by the Government 
of India. The monetary ceiling is indicated by the R.I.P.C. of the Planning 
Commission to the State Government annually. The funds allotted and spent 
by the R..I.P. Tarikhet in the project area since 1962-63 are as follows:— 


Year 





Allotment 

(Rs.) 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

(Rs.) 

1962-f 3 





8,385 

6,735 

1003-64 

• » • 

, * 

. , 

. , 

.. 45,665 

38,126 

1964-65 

• » . 

. . 

• , 

• , 

., 4,12,200 

1,54,672 

1965-60 

. 

• * 

•• 

•• 

.. 4,17,874 

2,11,838 


The expenditure was very low during the first year because of preoccupa¬ 
tion of the authorities with administrative arrangements and allied problems for 
launching tho programme. It ay be observed, however, that the disbursements 
were very low in the subsequent years also; for example during 1964-65 the 
Project could spend only 37% of the available funds while during the next year 
the position somewhat improved (51%). This may be due to the non-appoint¬ 
ment of certain staff in the initial stages and non-disbursement of loans later. 
There was considerable decrease on the expenditure on establishment during 
1965-66 over 1963-64. It was 89 per cent of the total expenditure in 1963-64 
but declined to 18 per cent in 1965-66. The expenditure on Common Facility 
Centre in 1963-64 was negligible while in 1964-65 it formed 35-7 percent of 
the total expenditure. But in 1965-66 it came down to about 9%. 

9-23. The pattern of expenditure in the Project indicates a progressive 
emphasis on the disbursement of loans to industrial units. While there was no 
disbursement of loans in the first two years, it constituted 27'3 per cent of the 
expenditure during 1964-65 and 46-7 per cent of the expenditure during 
1965-66. Even in the total expenditure incurred during the years 1963 to 1966, 
loans to industrial units constituted 34-9 per cent, 

9*24. There is considerable procedural delay before schemes arc approved 
for implementation since they have to pass through the Project Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, the Directorate of Industry and the Industries Department. It has 
taken about a year in some cases before approval is received. This inordinate 
pocedural delay is dampening the enthusiasm of entrepreneurs. This delay 
is futher accentuated by the latest instruction by which loans sanctioned are to 
be disbursed by the District Magistrate and not the Project Officer. Another 
problem which is being faced in the implementation of the programme is the 
arbitrary cuts made in the Project schemes by the Finance Department. This 
is resulting in inadequate funds. With the result considerable delay is being 
experienced in implem enting the programme. 
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9.25. One of the primary factors contributing to the delay in sanctioning 
the schemes is excessive centralisation of financial powers in the Department of 
Industries. There should be more decentralisation to avoid possible delays 
the schedule of execution of the R.I.P. programme. 

9'26. Implementation of the Project Publicity —The necessity of publicising 
the programme was not visualised at the inception of the programme. But later 
in 1963-64, the Project authorities proposed the setting up of a publicity and 
propaganda section in the Industries Department. The proposal was turned 
down by the Industries Department; they, however, sanctioned one post of 
Publicity Assistant. Thereafter the publicity scheme was centralised and 
it was proposed to pool the staff of all R.I.Ps. at the State Headquarters. This 
centralisation, in fact, amounted to withdrawal .of the scheme as nothing has 
been done so far. 

9-27. At present, the channels of publicity left to the R.I.P. are the block 
agency and its information Office. Posters are used when training classes are 
started to attract admissions. All the proposed schemes are discussed at the 
meetings of the Project Advisory Committee where all the Block Develpment 
Officers and Pramukhs of the blocks take part. The participants are requested 
to carry out publicity in the area. The Technical Assistant of the Project 
attends Block meetings to explain the schemes to all Pradhans. For special 
schemes, the Block Development Officers are requested to publicise them in 
villages through village Level Workers. Prospective entrepreneurs are con¬ 
tacted personally by the Project staff. 

9 • 28. Local entrepreneurs have not, however, realised the important feature 
of the Rural Industries Programme. This may be attributed to inadequate 
publicity as the BDOs and the Pramukhs who attend PAC meetings have 
seldo n carried out effective propaganda. Besides, the BDOs and the VLWs 
have their own pressure of work. 

9’29. Objectives and Criteria followed in the Selection of Entrepreneurs —- 
Due to lack of adequate capital, entrepreneurs in this area do not have capacity* 
to take risks. Even capital formation is poor on account of meagre avenues of' 
income. Because of the above bottlenecks no criteria have been observed in 
selecting entrepreneurs. On the contrary, entrepreneurs are traced and the 
resourceful among them are approached. Industries are suggested to them. 
In some cases, the entrepreneurs themselves approached the Project authorities 
or assistance and the sa?r.e is sanctioned according to schedule. 

9-30. The entrepreneurs from the plains are not attracted because of in¬ 
adequate prospects and limited facilities. It is found more convenient to start 
even the forest-based industries at the foot-hills instead of the up-hills from, 
where the raw material co.nes. Since the inception of the RIP programme the 
following indutries came up in the Tarikhet project area: (i) Soap Making 
Industry, (m) Flour, Cotton Spinning and Oil Mills, (in) Leather Works 
Industry, (iv) Wood Work Industry, (v) Steel Furniture Industry, (wj Dyers 
and Dry Cleaners, (vii) Hill Products (Pine tar) Industry, and (viii) Resin and 
turpentine Industry. 
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9'* 31. The nature of assistance received from the R.I.P. by these industrise 
can broadly be classified as loans and grants : 

Loans —Of the 12 industrial establishments working during 1965-66, 
seven have received loans exclusively from the R.I.P. while 2 have received 
loans from the R.I.P. and State Bank of India/Industries Department. Besides 
the R.I.P. other agencies providing credit are the Industries Department and the 
State Bank of India. Two establishments—one washing soap manufacturing 
unit and a wood work unit—have received loans exclusively from the Industries 
Department while another establish.nent—‘resin and turpentine manufacturing 
unit—has received loan amounts from both the Industries Department and the 
State Bank of India. Of the beneficiaries, 56 per cent have used the loan amount 
for setting up the industry while the remaining 44 per cent used it for expanding 
the existing units. The R.I.P. had also extended loan facilities to 19 artisans. 
Of the beneficiaries about 90 per cent of the n have utilised the loan amount 
partly /wholly for developing their industry/trade. The total loan amount 
received by these 19 artisans was Rs. 20,000/- and 40-5 per cent of this loan 
a.n’ont was spent for the purchase of tools and implements while of the re rain¬ 
ing, 22*5 per cent was spent on raw materials, 0-8 per cent for hiring of tools 
and implements, 16*5 percent for domestic purposes. An amount of 19*7 per 
cent of the amount is unaccounted for. 

9*3 '2. Grants —Only one leather works establishment received a grant of 
Rs. 250 in 1962-63 from, the Block. Two artisans doing poultry far rung also 
received grants amounting to Rs. 300 each in 1964-65. While one had spent 
the grant amount for the purchase of equipment, the otheT spent it for the 
purohase of poultry feed etc. 

9-33. While financial assistance is available to industries, many have not 
received it in time. Of the 12 loans issued between 1963 and 1966 by the RIP 
authorities, only 4 loans were received by the beneficiaries within 3 months 
of applying while for the re maining 8 loans it took 5 to 12 months. Since 
these loan amounts were mainly taken for investment in fixed capital the time- 
lag in obtaining loan amount has caused considerable delay in starting 
production. 

9 • 34. Supply of Raw Materials —The number of industrial establishments 
and artisans in the Project area is very small and fewer among the n need raw 
materials. Because, of this, the RIP authorities have not set up any depot and 
the establishments are left to themselves for the supply of raw materials. 
Between 1962 and 1966, the RIP authorities have helped only one establish¬ 
ment—that of washing soap unit by recommending caustic soda quota—in 
acquiring raw materials, The soap makers, leather workers and smiths 
etc., normally get their raw material from Ranikhet and/or Haldwani. There is 
a proposal to open raw material depots to assist small units and artisans but the 
same has not been sanctioned yet. It is also proposed to allot controlled items to 
the project area so that the Project Advisory Co. nmittee could fix quotas to small 
entrepreneurs and artisans. Usually small units and artisans are not allotted 
-quotas of controlled items because the quantity required is very small. However, 
if any of tbe above schemes materialises it will greatly facilitate the small entre¬ 
preneurs and artisans in the area. 
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9-35. Under-utilisation of Potentials —Under-utilisation of the installed 
capacity prevailed in almost all industries mentioned above. Except in the case 
of the dry-cleaning, all the other establishments were working below their capa¬ 
city mainly because of (a) lack of adequate working capital; (6) lack of modern 
technical know-how resulting in the deterioration of the quality compared to 
products i?nported into the Project area, (c) competition from adjacent urban 
trading centres; and (d) lack of adequate demand within the Project area. With 
regard to the dry-cleaning establishment the main problem is the seasonal 
character of the industry and absence of local skilled labour. The labour 
recruited from the plains generally do not stick to their jobs. 

9 ■ 36, Marketing —The question of organised marketing does not arise here 
as the number of industrial establishments that have come up in the area is 
very limited and artisans work on orders only. The R.I.P. authorities did not 
make any effort in this direction but left it to be managed by individual entre¬ 
preneurs. 

9-37. Growth of Industrial Establishments —There were 12 industrial 
establishments working in the Project area at the end of 1965-66. Of these, 
11 were owned by individuals and the remaining one was a partnership 
enterprise. These concerns covered eight industries or processing units as men¬ 
tioned earlier. 

9-38. It may be noted that there were no industrial establishments in the 
Project area before the RIP was inaugurated; upto 1964-65, the number of unit 
in the area was 6 which in 1965-66 became 12 and all of them were set up in the 
Project area. 

9 • 39. (a) Investment —The amount of capital invested by the establishments 
in the year of their inception may be seen from the following: 

Year of starting Number Initial 

capital 
estab- invest- 
lishments ment 
(Rs.) 


1993-64 .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 75,500 

1934-65 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4 27,400 

1965-66 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 6 34,320 

Total .. 12 1,37,220 


Of the total of about Rs. 1-4 lakhs invested in setting up these industries, 
56 per cent represented own resources and 44 per cent borrowed. Except a 
leather work unit and a wool works unit—all other establishments have invested 
their own funds in the initial year of their establishment. All the 12 units have 
received loans also from one agency or the other for starting their industry. 
There was not much increase in the overall investment position at the end of 
1965-66 over the initial year. The total investment has risen from Rs. 1,37,220 
to Rs. 1,56,070 by the end of the reference period (1965-66). This comprises 
52 • 4 per cent own funds of the industrial establishments, 47 • 4 per cent loans 
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and 0 ■ 2 per cent grants. Only three establishments have increased their own 
investment by Rs. 4,000 while 4 units have received additional loans/grants 
amounting to Rs. 12,850. 

9 • 40. (b) Employment —The first two industrial establishments that have 
come up with the advent of the R.T.P., during 1963-64, could provide employ¬ 
ment to only 12 skilled male workers. By the end of 1965-66 all the 12 establish¬ 
ments had come up in the area and were able to provide employment for 25 
skilled and 2 unskilled male workers, besides 15 skilled and 8 unskilled male 
household members. 

9'41. Though Rs. 1,56,070 have been spent in the Project area between 
1963 and 1966 it could provide employment only to 27 paid workers and 23 
household workers. The present trend of rural industrialisation thus, indicates 
a capital-intensive approach. Creation of employment opportunities is one of 
the basic objectives of the RIP programme and it can be achieved only if the 
industries chosen were employment-oriented. 

9'42. (c ) Production —There has been considerable increase in the total 
value of raw materials used by industrial establishments in 1965-66 over 1963-64. 
The table below shows the value of raw material used by all the industries, 
year wise. 


1963- 64 

1964- 66 

1965- 66 


Value of 
raw 

materials 

used 

(Bs.) 

23,626 

2,22,320 

3,00,689 


These raw materials covered items like caustic soda, non-edible oil, timber, 
tin, iron rods, resin, oxalic acid and leather. The above figures clearly indicate 
a sudden increase in the consumption of raw materials in 1964-65 over 1963-64. 
This was mainly because of the increase in the value oi raw matrials used by the 
Resin and Turpentine Industry. The raw material consumption oi this industry 
in 1963-64 was only Rs. 23,000 , but it rose to Rs. 2,20,000 iu 1964-65. During 
1965-66, from out of the total value oi Rs. 3,00,689 worth of raw materials 
consumed, the share of the Resin and Turpentine Industry alone constituted 
90 percent while the remaining 11 industries utilised raw materials worth 
Rs. 30,689, only. 

9 ■ 43. The main items of production of these industries are: washing soap, 
shoes, almirahs, pine tar, resin and turpentine. The following details show the 
value of goods produced since 1963-64. 


1963- 64 

1964- 65 
1966-66 


Value of 
goods 
(Rs.) 


31,600 

2,48,000 

3,97,436 
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The total value of goods produced indicates an increasing tempo of indus¬ 
trial activity. Sere too, the main reason for the sudden spurt in the total value 
of goods in 1964-65 over 1963-64 is mainly due to Resin and Turpentine In¬ 
dustry. In all the three years this industry had a major share in the value of 
finished goods. From. Rs. 31,000 during 1963-64, it had risen to Rs. 2,45,000 in 
1964-65 and to Rs. 3,60,000 in 1965-66. 

9-44. In 1965-66, only two establishments viz., composite unit of a flour, 
cotton spinning and oil extraction mill and hill products (Pine Tar) industry 
started production of by-products. The total value of by-products of these two 
industries was only Rs. 540. Only two establishments were extending servicing 
facilities during 1963-64 and 1964-65. Both these were connected with leather 
works. But in 1965-66 four more establishments were set up of which, 2 were 
flour, cotton spinning and oil extraction mills, and one each pertains to steel 
furniture industry and dyers and dry-cleaners. The value of servicing facili¬ 
ties extended by these industries was only Rs. 630 and Rs. 750 during 1963-64 
and 1964-65 respectively but this had risen to Rs. 2,549 in 1965-66. 

9*45. Training Programme —The R.I.P. authorities are conducting mobile 
training classes in carpentry, smithy and sheet metal industries. Two training 
centres at Ranikhet in manufacturing plastic goods and tailoring, embroidery 
and knitting are also run by them. Besides, the Industries Department is also 
running a leather training centre and a ladies taliloring centre at Ranikhet. 
The training course under the mobile training classes is of 1| months duration, 
while the training course in manufacturing plastic goods is of 6 months duration. 
The duration of the course in tailoring centres at Ranikhet and Tarikhet 
is 12 months. 

9*46. The maximum capacity of trainees per session is 10 in the case of the 
mobile training classes. While training in the manufacture of plastic goods 
is given to 12 candidates per session, the capacity of trainees in tailoring 
and knitting which is conducted by the Ladies Tailoring Bmbroidery-cum-knitting 
Centre is 30 per session. Sixteen trainees are admitted per session in each of 
the two centres located at Ranikhet and 15 in the centre at Tarikhet. 

9-47. Each of the trainees attending the mobile training classes is paid 
a stipend of Rs. 50 per month. The monthly stipend paid to trainees in the 
manufacture of plastio goods and tailoring is Rs. 25 and 30 respectively. The 
Leather Training Centre at Ranikhet and the Training-cum-Production 
Centre at Ranikhet pay a stipend of Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 per mensem. No stipend 
is paid by the Ladie3 Tailoring Centre at Ranikhet. 

9-48. The training centres organised by the R.I.P. started their course 
from 1965-66. The centres which are run by the Industries Department 
were in existence even prior to the Project period. 

9 • 49. The training programme is a success to the extent that those who 
were admitted to the different courses, organised by the Project authorities 
and the Industries Department, completed their courses; there were very few 
drop-outs. But it cannot be considered a success in as much as the courses 
never had a full complement of students. The mobile training courses could 
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hardly utilise 60 per cent of their capacity; in the case of the training course in 
sheet metalwork it was below 20 per cent. The position of the training in the 
three centres administered by the Industries Department is not different either 
and their full capacity could never be reached. While the maximum capacity 
of all the three centres is 47 per session, during 1962-63 and 1963-64 only 76 
per cent of the capacity could be utilised. It came down further to 52 per cent 
in 1964-65 and 46 per cent in 1965-66. This low percentage in the utilisation 
of capacity of these centres is attributed to limiting the admissions to those 
genuinely interested. Lack of adequate publicity for the programme and 
propaganda about the benefits derived from it appears to be the restricting 
factors. 

9 *50. A sample of 25 trainees from the current session of the training 
centres showed that 60 per cent of them had no previous experience in the 
line and for 70 per cent the trade in which they w T ere receiving training was 
not traditional. Unemployed youth with less educational qualifications 
were attracted towards the training programme mainly because of the stipend. 
Only 24 per cent of them had passed the middle and another 24 per cent primary. 
Thirty six per cent were literates while the remaining 16 per cent were illiterate. 
Broadly classifying the age-groups of the selected trainees, 56 per cent of 
them were in the age group 16—20 years, 20 per cent in the age group of 
21—25 years and 24 per cent above 25 years. 

9-51. Only 60 per cent of the selected trainees had been receiving stipend 
and of them only 72 per cent got it regularly. About 35 per cent of the trainees 
felt that the stipend was not adequate and should be enhanced. More than 
50 per cent of the selected trainees were of opinion that the period of training, 
especially of the mobile training classes, should be extended and intensive 
training should be given to learn the craft fully. They felt that new designs 
and equipment should be brought to the training centres and coaching should 
be given in working them. 

9-52. All those who had completed training under the RIP schemes have 
been able to find employment in the trade in winch they had been trained. 
But in the case of trainees under the departmental training scheme the posi¬ 
tion was slightly different. While during 1962-63 about 60 per cent of trainees 
got employment in the trades in which they had been trained, in 1965-66 
it was as low as 22 per cent. The reason for this can be mainly attributed 
to the imbalance between supply and demand for trained personnel. The 
few industries in the area could absorb only a limited number of trained 
personnel. 

9-53. Goods like cotton garments, woollen goods, plastic articles and fur - 
niture were produced by the trainees during their training course. The require d 
raw materials were obtained locally, from Haldwar and in some cases from 
Kanpur or Agra. Except woollen products, the other finished articles have 
no marketing problems. 

9 • 54. Common Facility Centre —There is a common facility-cum-production 
centre for agricultural tools and allied manufacture. It was started during 
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1964-65. A total amount of Rs. 1,13,983 was allotted to it during the two years- 
(1964-65 and 1965-66) of which only Rs. 73,944 was spent. Lack of required 
complement of staff and machinery have caused this shortfall in expenditure 
and poor performance. Consequently, the centre could provide service facili¬ 
ties worth Rs. 41 only to two industrial units in 1965-66. It may also be 
pointed out that the post of the Engineer-in-charge was vacant throughout 
1955-56. 

9 • 55. Conclusions am? findings —The study of the Rural Industries Project, 
Tarikhot is not one of success. It failed to disseminate industrial and business 
intelligence among the people and create a congenial atmosphere for industrial 
development and investment, the factors responsible for this can be broadly 
divided into two categories defects in the content of the programme and 
defects in the implementation of the programme. 

9-56. The programme of the R.I.P. has been made a part and parcel of 
the Industries Department and the special features of the programme were not 
realised by the State Government. The State Advisory Committee constituted 
at the State level failed to meet regularly because of the preoccupation of its 
members with other activities; the last meeting of the committee took place in 
December, 1964. This resulted in lack of direction from the State level 
to the implementing agencies and the Project Advisory Committee. Recons¬ 
titution of the State Advisory Committee with members who can devote 
more time to the R.I.P. programme is a crying need. Arrangements should 
also be made for convening the meetings at regular inter vab, say every 3 months. 

9-57. Undue emphasis has been laid by the R.I.P. authorities on training 
programme. More than 18 per cent of the total investment between 1963 
and 1966 has been spent on this item. The justification given by the R.I.P. 
authorities for this expenditure is that the area is isolated and the artisans 
are not aware of improved techniques in production. Even if this view is ac¬ 
cepted, the short duration of 45 days of training m the mobile training classes 
have not succeeded in creating lasting impact on the trainees. More than 
50 per cent of the selected sample trainees stated that the course was too short 
and that they would not be able to learn the craft fully. This aspect of the 
programme should be examined and the length of the training period modified. 

9-58. In the implementation of the programme, the importance of pub¬ 
licity was never visualised by the authorities. Publicity through the medium 
of audio-visual-aids, mobile vans and personal contacts had never materia¬ 
lised, With the result, the few risk-taking entrepreneurs never came to know 
of the R.I.P. programme. Besides, the much needed cooperation and coor¬ 
dination between the R.I.P. authorities and other Departments/Agencies 
working in the field of rural industrialisation was lacking. Except the Block 
Agency, the others functioned independently of the R.I.P. in the field of indus¬ 
trialisation. Though late, steps may have to be initiated by the State Govern¬ 
ment to have a coordinated plan of development of the R.I.P. area. 

9 • 59. Arbitrary cuts by the Finance Department in the schemes of R.I.P. 
is creating problems in implementation. Even for the schemes for which 
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financial sanction lias been accorded there has been inordinate delay in re¬ 
leasing the funds to the beneficiaries. Decentralisation of financial powers 
in the Industries Department will better facilitate the implementation of 
the Project. 

9 • 60. One of the primary objectives of the R.I.P. programme is creation 
of more employment opportunities. Though a sum of Its. 1,54,070 was spent 
in the Project area between 1963 and 1966 it could provide employment to 
only 27 wage earners and 23 household workers. Apparently, the employment 
opportunities generated are not commensurate with the investment involv¬ 
ed. 


9-61. Even the limited assistance extended by the R.I.P. was not avail¬ 
able in time to the entrepreneurs. Loan amounts sanctioned were received 
after a delay of 3 to 12 monhts in certain cases. Since these loan amounts 
were for investment in fixed capital, the time-lag in obtaining the loan amount 
had caused considerable delay in starting production. This was partly, due 
to the cumbersome procedure and delays therein which could be reduced to 
a great extent. 

9-62. The R.I.P. Tarikhet with the substantial resources it has at its 
disposal, can create the much needed industrial belt in the area. This oan be 
achieved only with a planned and phased programme of action. 


M/B(D)49PO—2600-7-1-71—GIPS 
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